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CHAPTER I 

' Fred Ashton, by all that 's wonderful ! ' 

I tinned sharp round. One does not expect to hear 
one's name bawled out in such a manner when one is 
taking a walk along the quay of Victoria, Hong-Kong. 
Such occurrences happen too seldom ever to have any 
chance of becoming monotonous. So, as I say, I turned 
sharp round, and there I saw an old college chum of mine 
who, last time I saw him, six years ago, was on the point 
of going up for his final examination in medicine. 

' Great Scott ! Harper ! ' I exclaimed. ' Is that you ? ' 

'I should think it is, indeed,' he returned, as we met 
and tried to shake each other's arm off. * Well, I am glad 
to see you. But what on earth are you doing here ? ' 

' We can't talk in this blazing heat,' I replied. ' Let us 
get to some shady nook where we can have a chat and a 
smoke in something like comfort. Come along, I know 
the place ; ' and I took him by the arm and led him away. 
*Now,' I continued, *how did you get to this out-of-the- 
world place ? ' 

•Why, I'm medico aboard the Golden Star^* he 
replied. 'She's just out from Liverpool. You see, I 
became possessed of a conveniently delicate state of 
health a bit ago; so, knowing one of the owning firm, 
I got appointed doctor. Now, tell me about yourself.' 

'Let's get in here, then,' I said, leading the way into 
a cool tea-house, much patronised by the European 
element, and taking our seats in a quiet comer. Then, 
pulling out our pipes, we lit up and ordered our tea. 

A 
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'Well/ I said, as soon as we had got served, 'and how's 
everybody in England ? ' 

•Here,' objected Harper, 'fair play's a jewel.- What 
have you been up to since I last saw you 7 ' 

'Oh, that's a long story,' I replied. 'Suppose we have 
yours first.' 

' No ; I 'U tell you mine afterwards,' he answered. ' Now, 
fire away.' 

•Well, if you will have it, here goes,' I returned. 'As 
you know, when my father died, I was left in possession of 
the princely income of one hundred pounds a year; also 
you know that I am by nature a vagabond on the face of 
the earth — a sort of land and ocean tramp. I have spent 
the six years which have elapsed since I left England in 
alternately hunting (when I was in funds) and working 
(when I was hard-up). The net result is that I Ve been 
twice on the prairies and among the Rockies, and once in 
the Himalayas of Nepaul, with a cut at the Bengal jungles 
thrown in. About twelve months ago I returned from my 
last sporting trip stony-broke, and shipped as O.S. aboard 
the Bertha Strange for a long trading eruise among these 
parts. I was just on my way to the sweet embrace of 
her sheltering arms when you hailed me. So now you 've 
got it' 

'Well, of all the curiosities ! ' remarked Harper politely, 
staring at me with all his eyes. ' And may I ask when you 
last heard from home ? ' 

'I don't know that I have any,' I replied, 'unless you 
call the Bertha Strange ' 

' I mean your relatives,' he explained. 

' Oh, that 's another matter. I never do hear from them, 
but most likely Fairdyke's would have told me if there had 
been anything startling up to the time I drew my last 
instalment' 

'Fairdyke's?' he asked quickly. 'Do you mean of 
London and Calcutta? Why, I'm with them; they own 
the Golden Line to Canton, you know.' 
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' Of course ! ' I said. ' I hadn't thought of it before, 
though I might have known when you said you were on 
the Golden Star: 

'Well, and when did you hear from them last?' he asked. 
'Oh, a bit over twelve months ago. I know because 
there's another instalment rather overdue, and this time 
I'm going to the Cape. There's good sport there, I'm 
told. And I mean to see if I can't throw this sailoring 
overboaid, too. I 'm about sick of it' 

'Twelve months since you heard! And then, as you 
were in Calcutta, your information would be over three 
months old. So I suppose you haven't heard the news ? ' 

'What news?' I asked, taking my pipe out of my mouth 
and looking at him, for he rolled his words with a relish 
as though he were chewing the cud. 

' Why, that your uAcle 's dead,' he answered slowly. 
'God rest him, then!' I returned, not because I bore 
him any love — for there had been none lost between us — 
but because he was my father's brother. 'And when did 
it happen?' I asked 

'About twelve months ago ; and since then you 've been 
advertised for up and down everywhere.' 
'Advertised for?' 
' Yes ; he 's left you some money.' 
' The deuce he has ! How much?' 
'Oh, somewhere about a thousand,' he said, laughing. 
' By George ! Is that so? ' I exclaimed, in high delight 
' Whoever would have thought it of him ! What a high old 
time I will have at the Cape ! ' 

'You'd better come up with me to our office and see 
about it,' said Harper. 'The name is Fairdyke and 
Grundy here, but it's really the same firm as Fairdyke 
Brothm of London, and they 're sure to have particulars 
of the legacy. You get your money through them, don't 
you?' 

'Of course I do!' I replied. 'Come on; let's go 
straight ofifi' 
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* You 're in a mighty hurry all at once/ said Harper, 
laughing ; but he got up and came away with me all the 
same. 

We were but a very short time in reaching our destina- 
tion. Harper, of course, took the lead, and marched into 
Messrs. Fairdyke and Grundy's office as though it had been 
his own. On asking for Mr. Grundy one of the clerks went 
into a private office, whence he presently emerged again to 
request us to please walk forward, and Mr. Grundy would 
be glad to see us. 

We found this gentleman sitting at a writing-table, but he 
rose the moment we entered. He was a Scotsman to the 
very backbone, and spoke with a decided brogue ; while his 
jolly red face wreathed itself into perpetual and seraphic 
smiles, and his good solid girth (just a thought below the 
waist) shivered and shook under the frequent influences of 
his chuckling laugh. 

'Ah, guid morning, Mr. Harper,' he exclaimed, coming 
forward and shaking hands. 'And how are ye this hot 
weather? Ah, yes; I dare say ye don't care the toss of a 
bawbee now how hot it is. But wait till ye get like me, 
with your chest six inches lower and twelve times bigger, 
and then ye '11 know what hot weather means, ha, ha ! Oh ! 
So this is your friend, Mr. Frederic Ashton, eh? Well, 
and I'm pleased to see ye, Mr. Ashton. And now sit 
down, the pair of ye ; there 's chairs enough and to spare 
unless ye both want several apiece. And have a cigar, 
too,' and he rapped a box down on the table once or twice 
and then held it towards us. 

' And now, Mr. Harper,' he went on, as he lit his own 
cigar after we had helped ourselves, ' what 's the business ? ' 
'The business is,' replied Harper, 'that Fred Ashton 
here and I are very old chums. I dropped across him 
quite by accident this morning, and on finding that he 
knew nothing about his uncle's death, and the trifling 
legacy that had fallen to his luck, I brought him here. 
Have you received particulars of it, Mr. Grundy ? ' 
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'Of the trifling legacy?' queried Mr. Grundy, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 'Ay, I think we did receive some 
particulars about a tiny morsel that had been bequeathed 
to Mr. Ashton by his imcle ; and we were to send him 
home to England to see about it if he called, and, of 
course, if he thought it was worth while to go so far for 
such a wee bite.' 

'Well, Mr. Grundy,' I said, 'perhaps a thousand 
pounds may be a wee bite to some, but it isn't to me. 
And I'm quite willing to go to England for it if that is 
necessary to get it.' 

'I think it will be necessary,* replied Mr. Grundy 
quietly. 'And so, Mr. Ashton,' he continued, suddenly 
brightening up, 'ye don't consider a thousand pounds such 
a wee bite?' 

' Well,' I said hesitatingly, ' it isn't to me. I 'm O.S. 
aboard the Bertha Strange^ topsail schooner, and engaged 
on a trading cruise on the Chinese coast and to Calcutta at 
the end of it I suppose I needn't say that I did not sign 
articles in that capacity from sheer love of the thing I ' 

' I wouldn't expect it of any man,' answered Mr. Grundy. 
'Well, ye won't need to sign articles again for a bit, Mr. 
Ashton, for it's more than a thousand pounds that's left 

ye.' 

' Indeed 1 ' I exclaimed ' And how much is it, then ? ' 

'First of all, how are ye going to prove that you axe 
yourself?' asked Mr. Grundy. 

'I don't know,' I replied, feeling nonplussed, 'unless 
Harper's word will be sufficient He's known me a good 
long time. And of course there 's Captain Burnett of the 
Beriha Strange.^ 

'Ah, well,' said Mr. Grundy, 'Alf Harper's word is good 
enough for me, but perhaps ye 'd better bring your skipper 
up this afternoon so as to satisfy the requirements of those 
who are more particular. Well, now, Mr. Ashton,' he con- 
tinued seriously, 'you're to be congratulated, indeed! 
Your uncle has left you the whole of his fortune.' 
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I was so taken abi^ck at this that I could only gaze at 
him in bewilderment, while he opened a drawer in his 
writing-table and took out a piece of paper, at which he 
looked carefully. 

'Forty-three thousand seven hundred and sixty-two 
pounds, seven shillings and — ^and — I can't quite make out 
the pence, Mr. Ashton. It 's either threepence or eight- 
pence ; but maybe ye 11 not be hankering after exactness in 
the matter of odd coppers. Well, and what d' ye think of it ? ' 

'Why,' I gasped in amazement, 'what about his son — 
my cousin Frank ? ' 

'Ah,' answered Mr. Grundy, suddenly turning solemn, 
' it 's a sorrowful business that. Were ye fond o' the lad, 
Mr. Ashton ? ' 

' I ? No. I 've scarcely seen him since I was a child' 

' That makes it easier, then,' replied Mr. Grundy. ' He 's 
dead. Died about two months before his father, through 
being thrown from his horse. Daring rider, he was, I 
believe, and would be in at the death. I understand it 
was grief that caused your uncle's fatal illness.' 

I was too confused and astonished to make any reply, 
and for some minutes I sat silent and absorbed, staring 
into the wreaths of smoke which came from my cigar, 
and which I managed in my excitement to make pretty 
dense. At length I rose and interrupted the conversation 
of my two companions. - 

' I think, Mr. Grundy,' I said, ' 1 11 just go out for half 
an hour to think things over.' 

' Best thing you can do, Mr. Ashton,' he replied readily. 
' But don't be any longer, or Alf Harper will have to clear 
off before you return. Sit down, Alf, and have another 
dgar.' 

I left them, and thankful I was to get into the sweltering 
reality of life outside. I felt as though the last half-hour 
had been some dream from which I should presently awake 
to find myself merely Frederic Ashton, ordinary seaman 
aboard the Bertha Strange^ and nothing mwe. But as I 
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walked along the quay and saw the vessels lying in the 
harbour, and felt the hot sun pouring down upon my head, 
I gradually became convinced that it was no dream after all, 
but a very glorious reality. I made no effort to think over 
what I should do, but as soon as I recovered my wits 
sufficiently to discuss that question I returned to the office, 
where I found Mr. Grundy and Alf Harper pretty much as 
I had left them. 

'Ah, that's right, Mr. Ashton/ exclaimed Mr. Grundy, 
as I put in an appearance. ' You Ve not overstayed your 
leave, as I was afiraid you would.' 

'No,' I rq>lied; 'I thought I would come back as soon 
as I had got my wits together again.' 

'You did right Well, and what d'ye propose to do ? ' 

' I hardly know,' I answered. ' But it doesn't seem the 
right thing for me to be an O.S. aboard the Bertha ^angt 
if I 'm the owner of forty thousand pounds, does it ? ' 

' I thought that would be the first thing ! ' laughed Mr. 
Grundy. 'Alf's been telling me. Ye 're a queer mortal, 
Mr. Ashton.' 

' Oh, I don't know,' I replied ; ' but I should have to be 
queerer than I am if I wanted to serve out the Bertha 
Sirang^s cruise. How am I to get out of it, though? 
The skipper might have something to say about it, and I 
don't want to get into limbo for a deserter.' 

' Well,' chipped in Alf Harper, ' I suppose the skipper 
will be open to argument, won't he ? ' 

'Some sorts, I dare say,' I muttered. 

'Ha, ha, hal' laughed Mr. Grundy. 'He'd be open 
to an argument with money in it, wouldn't he? ' 

' Not a doubt of it,' I returned, a little confusedly. ' But 
I don't see how I can use that kind.' 

' It 's just the kind ye can use if ye 've a mind to,' cried 
Mr. Grundy. 'You bring him here this afternoon, and 
we'll see if we can't square him between us. Of course, 
you understand that you can draw upon us to any reasonable 
amount for anything that you may require ? ' 
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* No/ I answered ; ' I wasn't understanding that' 

* Well, ye may understand it, then,' he replied. • So ye 
can regard the skipper of the Bertha Strange as settled 
with ; he 11 give ye no trouble. Then what d' ye propose 
to do?' 

' Take ship for England as quick as I can,' I said. 
'We've got a first-rate little clipper going to-morrow — 
the Golden Wave, Ye can go by her if ye like.' 

* That'll just suit me,' I replied. 

*I wish,' said Harper, 'you could wait until the Golden 
Star sails. I 'm on her, you know.' 

'What!' cried Mr. Grundy. *And leave that forty 
thousand pounds without a friend in the world! Ye 're 
not to think of it, Mr. Ashton.' 

So it was finally decided that I should not 

'And now,' said Mr. Grundy, pushing a paper on which 
he had been writing towards me, 'if ye '11 just sign that 
receipt for a hundred pounds I '11 give ye the money and 
then ye can get your outfit' 

I signed it, and then, having thanked him for his kind- 
ness, wished him good morning and took my departure, 
Harper coming with me. 

There is no need to detail the occurrences of the 
remainder of the day. In the afternoon I brought the 
skipper of the Bertha Strange up to Mr. Grundy, and by 
dint of the solid argument of a cheque induced him to see 
the wisdom of setting me free. Then I went the round of 
the shops with Alf Harper and got a complete rig-out from 
top to toe. By this time I had come to have a firm, 
unquestioning faith in the reality of my good fortune, and 
suddenly woke up to the fact that I had almost lost the 
rolling gait of the sailor and had returned to the bearing of 
the landsman, such as I had possessed before ever I trod 
the planks of a ship's deck. 

At length all that I could do for that day was done ; and 
Harper and I made our way to the best hotel in the place, 
where I ordered dinner for two and a bed for one. 
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'Well, old man,' said Harper, as we sat smoking our 
cngars on the verandah after dinner, ' I 'm jolly glad to have 
had the pleasure of being the first to tell you of your good 
luck. It 's been quite a day out for me, I assure you.' 

' And for me, too,' I responded * D' you know, old boy, 
I feel as if I 'd squozen a month into to-day ! And fancy 
me going home cabin ! It 's really past thinking about ! ' 

* Oh, you 11 not find it such a glorious thing after the 
first week, 111 bet,' answered Harper. 'You'll have too 
little to do ; and time passes badly then, you know.' 

' Give me an opportunity for writing that book on sport 
that I 've been intending to write ever since I started my 
hunting cruises. So I shall have some occupation after all. 
By the way, what sort of a ship is the Golden Wave}^ 

'As trim a little vessel as ever you saw,' he replied. 
'She's a three-masted schooner, sails like a dolphin and 
swims like a cork. Did her last trip from Canton to 
Liverpool in a hundred and thirteen days.' 

'Hm — m, pretty quick, that,' I remarked. 'Do you 
know any of her officers ? ' 

' Oh, didn't I tell you ? I sailed one voyage in her, and 
I know her skipper. Captain Freeland, and Jack Fearl, the 
first mate. Come down to the ship for me to-morrow 
morning and I'll take you round and introduce you to 
Fearl. I think you 11 like him, though he's quaint, 
decidedly quaint' 

'Thanks,' I said. 'IwiU.' 

For a little time the conversation drifted on quietly, until 
Alf got up and said he must go. 

' Be careful of yourself,' he laughed, as we shook hands. 
' You know you 're an important personage now, and the 
state of your health is of moment ! ' 

' Don't be anxious,' I replied. ' I 'm not going to throw 
myself into a fever merely to give you a bit of useful 
practice. Well, good night, old boy ! ' 

As soon as he had left me I decided to turn in at once 
for I was tired out with the excitement and hurry of the 
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day. We had been having a spell of hot weathe^, which 
had lasted now for about a week, and had almost, if not 
quite, equalled anything I had ever experienced before 
except, perhaps, some of those hot days when I had lain 
becalmed in the hated Doldrums. After racing about in 
such a temperature, as I had done ever since I had met 
Harper in the morning, it was little wonder that I felt 
£sigged and weary. 

But even so, I could not go off to sleep without — truth 
demands the confession — ^moralising. It is a recreation I 
seldom indulge in, because it requires so little skill and its 
moves are so obvious ; but on this occasion circumstances 
seemed to demand it. So, as I straightened out a few 
things in readiness for the morning, I passed over in 
mental review the events of the day, and gathered from 
them such lessons as my weariness would allow me to 
extract 

' Here am I,' I thought, 'a young man of five-and-twenty 
years of age, having had a collie education and then 
having knocked about the world for nearly six years. I 
am rather thin, as might be expected ; fair-complexioned, 
save for the sun's tan on exposed parts ; blue eyes, and — 
and a few other trivial details. I set out to see something 
of the world, and I've seen a good deal of it; also I 
determined to know what hunting was like, and now I do 
know. Incidentally I know, too, what sailoring is like, 
but I don't think much of it. Perhaps the sea will be 
better viewed from the poop than from the fo'c's'le-head. 
Any way, I shall have a chance to find out before long. 

'Then,' I continued, * for over four years I 've not had a 
relative who cared a brass farthing what I did with myself 
or with any one else, so long as I let them alone ; and all 
at once an uncle, who wouldn't have given me a penny- 
piece while he was alive, leaves me forty thousand pounds. 
I find this a decidedly valuable experience. 

'Yes,' I went on, though I had got into bed by this 
time, ' it 's astonishing the experiences I have gone through 
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though still of such a comparatively tender age. Ups I 
have had when I was shooting grizzlies in the Rockies, and 
downs when I shipped as boy to Calcutta afterwards. Then 
aps again when I tackled the playful tiger in the jungles 
of Bengal, and downs when I signed articles as O.S. for 
round the Cape. And with it all I 'm only five-and-twenty 
years of age* Marvellous, marvellous 1 ' 

At this point I was so overcome with the marvel that 
I lost all consciousness. 



CHAPTER II 

On the next morning, after breakfast, ^ strolled quietly — 
for we were having another hot day— towards the wharf 
against which the Golden Star was berthed. When I 
arrived I found Harper sitting on the poop smoking, and 
waiting for me; and as soon as I appeared in sight he 
jumped up and came to meet me as I stepped aboard. 

' Good morning, old man I ' he cried, as we shook hands. 
* So you Ve missed that fever ? ' 

' Oh, yes,' I replied, laughing. • Are you all right ? ' 

'A I,' he answered. 'And now we'll go and have a 
look at the Golden Wave, You've nothing special to 
do first, have you ? ' 

* No,' I returned. * I 'm ready. Whereabouts is she ? ' 

'You can't see her from here,' he said; 'but she's lying 
in the harbour about a mile away. We 11 have to get a 
boat.' 

We set off at once and soon found a boat, whose captain 
— or crew, for there was but one — swore volubly in pidgin 
English that he knew the ^Goldee Way^ and what sort of 
a vessel she was, and where she was lying ; but it presently 
turned out that it was he who was lying, and, only that 
Harper was able to direct him, we might have had to dr^ 
cumnavigate the whole harbour before finding her. 

At length, after rounding under a vessel's stem. Harper 
touched my arm. 

' There she is,' he said, pointing ahead. ' What do you 
think of her?' 

I looked in the direction indicated, and saw one of the 

prettiest vessek it has ever been my good fortune to get a 
is 
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sight of. As she lay there before us, her long, slate-coloured 
hull low down in the water, she was a splendid specimen of 
the clippers of the early 'fifties. Her long sharp bow, 
full round stem, and tapering rakish masts, whose light 
yellow was set off by the rolls of white canvas furled taut 
and trim, made such a picture as nowadays one seldom 
sees. She was not a large vessel, especially as vessels are 
reckoned now ; but she was counted large enough at that 
time to carry first-class passengers all the way from Hong- 
Kong to England by way of the Cape of Good Hope. And 
as I passed my eye along her perfect lines, whose gentle 
curves were calculated to give the least possible resistance 
to her progress through the water, and then saw the long 
booms resting in their crutches, and imagined the enormous 
spread of effective canvas which she could raise on such 
spars upon occasion, I found myself readily able to believe 
every word that Harper had said as to her speed. 

' She 's simply perfect ! ' I exclaimed enthusiastically. 

' Ah,' he said contentedly ; ' I thought you 'd like her. — 
Now then, you yellow nigger ! PuUee that oar, you grinning 
rascal!' 

This last, of course, was for our boatman, who showed an 
unreasoning desire to take us under the Golden Wav^s 
bows and away, himself and goodness only knew where. 
As Harper's balanced phrases tickled, his celestial ear, 
however, he did as he was told, and pulled us up to the 
accommodation-ladder which was kept over the side, so 
as to be ready for passengers and other visitors. 

We ordered our boatman to wait for us, and then shinned 
up on to the deck, when Alf asked one of the men who 
were working about where Mr. Fearl was. 

' Ye 11 find him right aft,' was the reply. * See, there he 
is on the x>oop.' 

* Oh, I see him,' cried Harper. ' Come on, Fred I ' 

I looked and saw a tall, strongly-built, rather dark-com- 
plexioned man, standing somewhat lazily with his hands in 
his pockets, looking on at the preparations for sailing. He 
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appeared to be about thirty years of age ; had a strong, 
clever-looking face, which he wore clean-shaven, except for 
a moustache ; and deep, thoughtful brown eyes. A sUghtly 
melancholy expression detracted from his good looks, which 
would not have been startling without it ; but as he turned 
and saw us, or rather, saw Harper, his eyes flashed out a 
warm smile of welcome, which gradually extended over his 
whole face, changing its aspect completely. 

'Hallo, Pills !' he exclaimed, coming slowly to meet us. 
' Have ye changed ships ? ' 

' No, worse luck ! ' 'answered Harper. ' I Ve brought a 
hiend of mine, Mr. Ashton, to see you. He 's a passenger 
to Liverpool with you, so I thought I 'd just come and put 
him in your charge.' 

' Pleased to meet ye, Mr. Ashton, bein' a friend o' Pills's,' 
said Mr. Fearl, as we shook hands. ' But it strikes me ye 
don't look quite as if ye needed to be put in anybody's 
charge. Should say ye 're nearly able to look after yere- 
self; but then there's no knowing, and appearances are 
sometimes very deceptive; ain't they. Pills?' 

' Very,' responded Harper ; ' and nowhere more so than 
in the case of my friend here. But you must look after 
him, stand up for him, and all that sort of thing. In short, 
treat him like a new-bom lamb.' 

^And fleece him,' added Mr. Fearl, with a peculiarly 
melancholy air and tone which were exceedingly comic, 
though I never quite decided whether or not they were 
intentionally so. 'Yes, nafrally. Mr. Ashton, if I don't 
fleece you enough, you might just say so, please ; but if I 
fleece ye too much, pray don't mention it. Come down to 
my berth, both o' ye, and have a liquor-up. One of the 
few compensations for hot weather is that it makes ye 
thirsty — for which Heaven be praised — though it's little 
enough after all.' 

Mr. Fearl's manner of speaking was peculiar. His utter- 
ance was slow, though it sounded unpremeditated and 
careless ; but he possessed the strange power of compelling 
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attention, and you felt, all the time that he was speaking, 
that you must listen and not interrupt He took us down 
into his berth, in which, small as it was, we managed to 
find room after a little sorting-out Alf Harper got on to 
a camp-stool, I sat on Mr. Fearl's chest, and Mr. Fearl 
himself trod alternately on Alf s toes and mine while he 
extracted from somewhere a bottle of whisky, which he 
held up for general admiration. 

' Dunville's real Irish,' he said solemnly. ' Every voyage 
I bring out three bottles : one for the outward trip, one for 
the homeward trip, and one for emergencies. Number 
one has gone, number two 's just going, an' number three 
is still a-doin' penance in a hidden corner o' my chest 
PiUs, if ye could manage not to fill up the whole berth with 
yere feet, I'd go and get some glasses from the steward. 
Thanks.' 

Harper made a spasmodic effort to draw his feet in, and 
Mr. Fearl went out, nearly tripping over mine as he did so. 

' Rum chap, isn't he ? ' whispered Alf. ' But one of the 
best of fellows. I know him.' 

I nodded, and presently Mr. Fearl returned with three 
tumblers and a jug of water. 

'Stewards is an ungodly race, Mr. Ashton,' he said 
sorrowfully, as he climbed over us into his bunk, and sat 
on the edge facing usi 'Have nothing to do with 'em. 
Ours wanted to come and join us when he knew we were 
goin' to use tumblers. I said to him, *' Binns," I said, 
** that berth o' mine is so full wi' three in it, that if only 
one of us had a single flea on him, the bulk-heads would 
give way." ' 

' He 's got a good cheek ! ' said Harper warmly. 

' He has ! ' acquiesced Mr. FearL ' An' he ain't the only 
one, neither ; for I observe that I 'm holding the water and 
an empty glass, Mr. Ashton has two glasses, likewise 
empty, while Pills there has collared the bottle. Wise 
Pills ! ' 

' Why,' cried Harper, ' you gave it me to hold ! Look 
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here, you two, just hold out those glasses while I pour the < 
whisky into them, and let's see if we can't get started.' 

At length we managed it, and a meny party we made, 
though Mr. Fearl did most of the talking, while Harper 
and I were left to do the laughing between us. 

' Water,* observed Mr. Fearl, as he very slowly poured 
some into my glass, ' don't agree with everybc^y, so sing 
out when you Ve got enough. There ? Right Skipper 's 
the most particular man about the mixin' of his grog that 
I know.' 

' D' ye mean our skipper — Captain Freeland ? ' I asked. 

'The same,' he replied. 'He likes five-finger grog; 
three fingers o' rum, an' two o' spirits. It makes a first- 
rate mixture if ye 've got a throat o' leather an' the inside 
of an ostrich ; an', besides that, it saves dirtyin' glasses, as 
it's just as good out o' the bottle.' 

'It's a long time since I tasted this sort of stuff,' I 
remarked, 'and it's quite a treat' 

' Dunville's real Irish,' replied Mr. Fearl. ' Isn't it Paul 
that says ye should take a little wine for your stomach's 
ache? I take whisky; it seems more efficacious. I dare 
say he 'd ha' said whisky, but didn't like.' 

Presently, as I wished to know something about my 
future shipmates, I asked Mr. Fearl how many passengers 
we were carrying. 

' Only five, I believe,' he said. ' The old man was tellin' 
me so l^is morning, and he mentioned you among 'em.' 

' Is that all ? ' I answered. * And who are they ? ' 

' Three ladies and a guffy, besides yourself,' was the reply. 
'There's a Mrs. Colleton and her daughter — that's two. 
Then there's a Mrs. Field, goin' home to England, her 
husband havin' gone on a longer trip for which he didn't 
need to make any great preparation in the way o' luggage — 
she makes three. Then the guffy— he 's a colonel. Colonel 
Singleton — ^brings it up to four ; an' you 're the fifth. An' 
now have a drop more whisky, Mr. Ashton ? ' 

' No more, thanks,' I replied. ' What time do we sail ? ' 
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' Four o'clock this afternoon, if Heaven pleases,' replied 
Mr. Fearl ; 'and four o'clock this afternoon, if the skipper 
wills, whedier or na' 

'Then I'd better be going ashore,' I said; 'I've a few 
things to bring back with me. By the way, has anything 
come aboard for me ?' 

Mr. Fearl let himself down off his bunk, to the lively 
grief of Alf Harper, whose feet, as usual, bore the brunt of 
the movement, and reaching over to the door flung it open. 

' Steward ! ' he bawled. ' Steward I Has anythin' come 
aboard for Mr. Ashton ? ' 

In a few moments the steward appeared. He was a 
slim, cadaverous-looking fellow, with a shifty eye that 
veered about like a pennant in a tornado. He popped 
his head inside, and glanced first at Harper and then at 
me, finally deciding that I must be the individual requiring 
the information. 

' Mr. Ashton, sir ? ' he said, his eyes wandering all over 
me fipom head to foot as he spoke. 'Oh, yessir. I've 
taken them into your berth. Would you like to see it, 
sir?' 

'Yes, I think I would,' I replied. 'Come on, Alf, and 
let's see what sort of a crib I 've got ! ' 

We left Mr. Fearl's berth, and, while its owner returned 
on deck, we went to inspect the one I was to call my own, 
as I fondly hoped, for the next few months. It proved to 
be very much like the one I had just left, except that it 
was littered with a varied assortment of parcels and pack- 
ages representing my purchases of the previous day ; while 
my chest was fixed in the most convenient place for taking 
up the greatest space. However, I had no intention of 
making any alterations just then, so merely satisfied myself 
as to its position and came away again. 

We [returned on deck, and there found Mr. Fearl stand- 
ing as before, with his hands in his pockets, lazily over- 
looking the stowing away of various bales and boxes which 
lumbered the deck. At the moment of our arrival, too 

B 
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utterly indifferent to raise a hand, he was pointing with his 
foot to a coil of rope which he wanted clearing out of the 
way; though the difficulty of balancing such a frame as 
his on the other foot must have entailed much more labour 
than pointing with both hands would have done. 

* Well,' I thought, as I watched him, Mt 's a comfort to 
know that we shall have one easy-going individual aboard 
the ship, for we 're not likely to have another who will take 
as much trouble to save himself a bit of labour as our mate 
does.' 

He turned as he saw us making towards him. 

' Hallo, Pills,' he said ; 'goin' ashore now? ' 

'Yes,' replied Harper; 'Mr. Ashton has some more 
things to get' 

'I wish ye were comin' along of us,' said Mr. Fearl 
r^etfuUy. ' However, I s'pose ye can't Well, so-long, an' 
keep your pecker up. Good morning, Mr. Ashton. 1 11 be 
seein' you a bit later, I reckon.' 

We shook hands with him, during which ceremony I 
was surprised at the firm grip which, in spite of his seeming 
laziness, the mate administered; and then going over to 
our boat, we pulled ashore. 

For the remainder of the day, or at least as much of it 
as I had at my disposal, I raced Harper up and down, 
almost to the verge of apoplexy or sunstroke, while I com- 
pleted my outfit ; and it was not until nearly two o'clock 
that I found an opportunity to rush into Mr. Grundy's 
office to say good-bye. Leaving Harper to see to my pur- 
chases being got together so that I could take them aboard 
with me when I went, I entered the office and asked for 
Mr. Grundy. He was closeted with our captain in a 
private room, so I had to wait in the outer office until he 
was at liberty. 

Presently the door of the private office was opened, 
and a short, stout, bushy-whiskered man, whose weather- 
beaten face seemed to call up visions of ^am- capped 
billows and rolling surges, appeared in the doorway, while 
Mr. Grundy stood close behind. For a few moments 
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they remained there, Mr. Grundy talking in low, earnest 
tones, while the captain stood looking down at his boots 
and twiddling his straw hat between his gnarled and 
knotted fingers with an air of burly nervousness which 
well became him. Then, as Mr. Grundy came to a stop, 
he raised his head and gave a hearty, reassuring laugh, 
which made me feel I would like to join in. 

' All right, sir,' he said ; ' ye may be sure 1 11 keep my 
weather eye liftin'. Ye see, sir, even if I didn't care what 
became of the ship for her own sake — ^which I do— I 
should care what became of her while I was aboard; and 
that 's a thing that landsmen — begging your pardon, sir — 
don't always seem to imderstand. But I know the Golden 
Wave, sir, and if God '11 only send us fair winds 'tis little 
I care what the devil does'; and he laughed his jovial, 
hearty laugh once more. 

^Ahf' replied Mr. Grundy banteringly, 'auld Reekie 
can be up to a lot of mischief, even with fair winds.' 

'Tut! he's but a coward, sir,' answered the captain 
contemptuously. 'Hell cut an' run fast enough when 
the wind draws abaft the beam.' 

Just then Mr. Grundy looked in my direction and saw 
me standing there. 

'Ah, guid morning, Mr. Ashton!' he cried, coming 
towards me; 'and how are ye the day? Is it real to 
ye yet? See, Captain Freeland, here's one of your 
passengers'; and before I could reply to his questions 
he had introduced us. 

I now got a good look at Captain Freeland's face for the 
first time, and a right bonny face it was. His blue eyes 
sparkled with humour, and his mouth seemed the perpetual 
home of his hearty laugh. Altogether, he looked the per- 
sonification of all that was free and kindly and spontaneous; 
but I had had experience of skippers before, and knew 
that they generally possessed two sides to their characters — 
one for ashore and the other for afloat — ^and I reserved my 
judgment accordingly. 
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' So we're to be shipmates for the next three and a half 
monthSy are we, Mr. Ashton?' asked Captain Freeland, 
after we had shaken hands. 

' From that to four months, captain,' I replied. 

'Tut, tut!' retorted the captain; 'three and a half 
months, I say, and not a day over. Ye've not seen the 
Golden Wave^ I reckon ? ' 

'Oh, yes, I have,' I answered; 'I was aboard her this 
morning.' 

'Weill' he exclaimed; 'and don't ye think she's good 
enough to make Liverpool in three and a half months ? ' 

' It 's her captain he doesn't know, I'm thinking,' laughed 
Mr. Grundy; 'wait till he's been out a week, and then see 
what he says ! ' 

'Ay, he'll ha' got his sea-l^gs by then,' chuckled the 
captain, ' and we 11 be seein' him turn up reg'lar at meal- 
times, won't we, Mr. Ashton?' 

' I fancy I've got my sea-legs as much as ever I '11 have 
them,' I replied, laughing ; ' and as for being regular at meal- 
times, I 'm generally that whether ashore or afloat' 

'D'ye mean to say ye won't be sea-sick?' asked the 
captain. 

' He oughtn't to be,' laughed Mr. Grundy. 

' But he will be ! ' retorted the captain. ' Well, well, we 
shall see,' he continued prophetically, as I laughed and 
shook my head ; ' they all say they won't, but — ho-ho-ho I 
— I know 'em ! Well, Mr. Grundy, I must be going now, 
so 1 11 say good-bye. And 1 11 see you again presently, Mr. 
Ashton.' 

' Good-bye, Captain Freeland,' said Mr. Grundy, as they 
shook hands warmly ; ' a pleasant voyage and a quick one.' 

'Thank ye, sir ; and God grant it ! ' replied Captain Free- 
land ; and rolling himself out of the office he left us alone. 

'Well, Mr. Ashton,' said Mr. Grundy, ' I suppose ye've 
come to say good-bye ? Come inside, then, and say it over 
a cigar and a glass of wine.' 

For about twenty minutes I enjoyed the genial Scots- 
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man's hospitality, and then thinking that Harper would 
have got my things ready, I rose to go. 

*Ye mustn't mind the skipper, Mr. Ashton,' said Mr. 
Grundy, as we shook hands. ' He 's as pig-headed as — as a 
Scotsman — ha-ha! — and it's a delusion of his that ^ no 
passenger ever went to sea without being sea-sick. And at 
the end of the voyage he will have it that ye were sea-sick 
for the first week, even if ye never miss a meal. Oh!' 
continued Mr. Grundy impatiently, 'he's a pig-headed old 
donkey ! But he 's a downright good fellow, after all, and a 
splendid sailor. So we'll let him have his little crotchets, 
Mr. Ashton, won't we ? ' 

I assured Mr. Grundy that I had no objection to the 
captain's little whims ; and then, with many expressions of 
gratitude on my part, and many kindly wishes for a happy 
voyage and a happier landing on his, I left him, feeling that 
I had left a friend. 

As I had expected, Harper was already waiting for me 
on one of the wharves. He had got all my things packed 
into a boat, and was pacing up and down, with an anxious 
look on his face. 

'Oh, here you are!' he exclaimed as I came up^ 'I 
thought you were going to be too late, for I saw Freeland 
pass here half an hour ago, and I didn't know but what he 
might be taking a boat any minute to go aboard. You 'd 
better be getting off.' 

' AU right, old man,' I replied. ' Well, good-bye, Alf, and 
thanks for all you 've done for me.' 

' Oh, it 's nothing,' he said, gripping my hand. ' Remem- 
ber me to all inquiring friends in Old England I ' 

' Ay, ay,' I responded. And then, getting into the boat, 
the boatman pushed off and, giving way, soon placed a 
widening strip of water between us. 



CHAPTER III 

It was just three o'clock when I got on board again, and 
almost the first person I saw as I reached the d^ was a 
talli thin, sandy-complexioned gentleman, promenading the 
poop with an air of considerable importance. He looked 
about forty-five or fifty years of age, and his mutton-chop 
whiskers and moustache were just a trifle the worse for 
wear. His stiff, upright carriage, the keen, observant glance 
of his grey eyes, and, above all, the frown of authority (not 
of ill-temper) between the brows, spoke eloquently of 
parades and field-days, and swift words of command; 
while the firm set of his lips and chin, and the dilating of 
his nostrils, as every now and then he threw his head back 
to catch the breeze, brought to mind the battle-field, with 
its grey, rolling smoke, and din of artillery and clashing 
swords. Not that he had anything of the appearance of a 
fire-eater, for there was a quiet courtesy about him which 
proclaimed him as much a gentleman as any other attribute 
declared him a soldier. He was dressed in white flannel 
trousers, with a silk cummerbund round the waist ; a white 
shirt, loose jacket, and broad-brimmed straw hat ; and as he 
walked up and down he smoked with evident relish an 
excellent cigar. 

'Oh, ho !' I thought, 'this must be the colonel — and a 
very nice colonel he looks. I only hope the other passengers 
are his equal.' 

But at that moment I did not desire to make his acquaint- 
ance, feeling that a better plan would be to put my berth in 
order. So getting one of the men to help me with my 
belongings, I went below, and started to make the place 
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shipshape. As we had so few passengers — for they were 
beginning to prefer the larger vessels at this time — I had 
my berth to myself, and found little difficulty in arranging 
my things satisfactorily. My chest I pushed against the 
after bulkhead, where I took the precaution to make it fast ; 
the other things I arranged in the lower bunk, reserving 
the upper one for a sleeping-place. 

As I finished I heard a gruff voice ordering the men 
aloft to loose the sails, and on coming on deck found the 
vessel swathed in loose-hanging, white canvas, while the 
men were heaving up the anchor forward. Captain Free- 
land stood on the poop, giving his orders in tones which 
strongly suggested that other side to his character whose 
existence I had more than expected when I first met him ; 
while Mr. Fearl, with his hands still in his pockets, 
sauntered about amidships, re-echoing the captain's orders 
and, presumably, seeing that they were carried out. At 
length, as the anchor swayed heavily from the cat, and the 
ship began to swing idly round towards the wind. Captain 
Freeland bellowed out the order to man the braces and 
put the helm up. The efiiect was almost instantaneous. The 
vessel quickly steadied as the sails gradually flattened 
to the breeze, and in a few minutes she was skimming 
along towards the mouth of the harbour, scarcely rippling 
the water through which she sped. 

While I was looking round, and taking an interest in the 
business of getting under weigh such as I had never experi- 
enced before, I was roused by a voice at my shoulder. 

' Mr. Ashton, I beUeve ? ' 

I turned round, and saw a gentlemanly-looking man, of 
medium build, standing beside me. He would be about 
sue or seven and twenty, had a pleasant face, sandy whiskers 
and moustache, and grey eyes which were fbced upon me 
in a questioning glance. 

* Yes,' I answered ; ' that 's my name.' 

'And mine is Ford — Dr. Ford,' he explained, holding out 
his hand with a smile. 'I'm the ship's doctor, and one 
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of my first duties is to get to know my possible patients 
of the future. I 'd wish you a pleasant voyage, but I 'm 
afraid it might sound like one for you and two for myself.' 

' Not at all, doctor * I begBin, 

'Then I have much pleasure in doing so,' he ran on. 
' I 've come now to see if I can't offer you my services—-' 

' It 's very good of you, doctor,' I murmured doubtfully. 

' — in another capacity,' he continued, with a twinkle in 
his eye ; ' that of M.C At the beginning of every voyage, 
you know, I have a peculiarly arduous, though exceedingly 
pleasant, task in introducing myself to the passengers, and 
the passengers to each other ; and I generally find that our 
mutual relations are much more pleasant in that capacity 
than in my normal one of medical attendant. If you 11 
come with me, I '11 introduce you to Colonel Singleton and 
the ladies.' 

I thanked him, and we went across to where they were. 
Mrs. Colleton, to whom I was introduced first, was a 
pleasant-faced, matronly lady of perhaps forty to forty-five 
years of age. She had bright eyes^ a fresh complexion, a 
cheery manner, and was slightly inclined to generous pro- 
portions. When the doctor introduced us she extended 
her hand with a ready smile. 

' We 're only a small party, Mr. Ashton,' she said ; ' but I 
hope we shall make up for it by being a merry one.' 

' Not a doubt of it, madam,' I answered. ' You see we 're 
so evenly balanced.' 

There were three ladies and three gentlemen present 

' Oh, but you mustn't reckon Dr. Ford in,' she replied. 
'I 'm afraid he'll have his hands too fuU, looking after us 
all. I hope you won't give him any trouble when we get 
outside.' 

' Oh, but, Mrs. Colleton, I can't allow that 1 ' interposed 
the doctor. 'You know that's interfering with my rightful 
province. I always expect passengers to be so obliging as 
to be a little poorly, so that I may get some practice' 

' Why, doctor,' I said, 'you 're worse than the captain !' 
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He laoghed, and we passed on to Miss Colleton, who 
seemed somewhat cold and reserved. She had an imperi- 
ous air, owing, probably, to the facts that she was very 
beautiful, and knew it. Her liquid brown eyes looked as 
thou^ they could indicate even the smallest shade of ex- 
pression; her forehead was white as ivory in spite of the 
rays of the sun ; while her rounded chin, full red lips, and 
Grecian nose were such as might have sent an artist into 
raptures. But then I was not an artist; and as she re- 
turned a cold inclination of the head in response to my 
bow, I felt rather glad of it 

We passed on at once to Mrs. Field. She appeared to 
be about thuty years of age, and looked somewhat thin 
and delicate, though she possessed a pretty face and a 
bright smile. Weak, but womanly, was the thought that 
flashed through my mind as my eyes fell upon her ; and 
thoi^ she, too, merely bowed when we were introduced, 
the courtesy was accompanied with a fnendly smile that 
went £» to rob her bow of its formality. 

Then came Colonel Singleton, just as I was beginning to 
feel that the ordeal was getting really too much for flesh 
and blood — ^mine, that is — to bear ; but almost before Dr. 
Ford, racing speaker as he was, could get my name off 
his tongue, the colonel had extended his hand and had 
taken mine in a warm grip. 

'Pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Ashton,' he 
said heartily. ' I was in Fairdyke's this morning, and Mr. 
Grundy told me that you were a perfect Nimrod. I should 
like to compare notes with you some time' 

' I shall be delighted to do so,' I answered readily. ' I 'm 
very fond of sport I dare say you 've had a pretty good 
deal?' 

' Moderate, taking it all round,' he returned modestly. 

' What sort of game have you principally gone after ? ' I 
asked. 

* Almost all kinds,' he answered; 'from rabbits to the 
Queen's enemies. And you ? ' 
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Thus we began to compare notes at once, standing a 
little apart from the others so that we could scarcely hear 
their voices. Presently we were interrupted by the clang- 
ing of the tea-bell, whereupon we all got up and went below 
to make our preparations for the meal. Mine, consisting 
principally of a good sluicing, were soon completed, and I 
at once made my way into the cuddy, to find myself the 
first arrival. Very soon, however, the others entered, and 
as the second bell clanged along the deck, in came Dr. 
Ford. 

' Oh,' he said, looking round, ' we 're all here, so shall we 
take our seats? Captain Freeland wishes me to make his 
excuses for being unable to take his place vrith us this 
evening, but he feels that it would be unwise to leave the 
deck until we have got well out to sea. You see, Mrs. 
Colleton,' he continued, as we sat down, 'it's only the 
idlers aboard ship who can be guaranteed always to be on 
hand at meal-times.' 

'But you don't call yourself an idler, do you, doctor?' 
asked Mrs. Colleton. 

' No, I don't,' answered the doctor ; ' but the men do.' 

'Ah, they can't imderstand any work except their own,' 
said the colonel ' Curious lot, I dare say you find them, 
doctor?' 

* Well, yes,' replied the doctor ; ' curious they certainly 
are, but not bad at bottom, colonel, with it all Overgrown 
children more than anything else. When they want a 
thing they seem to have no thought for the consequences 
of what they do to get it. Even to murder, once they 
have made up their minds to it, they go right on with, with 
a directness that is eminently childlike.' 

'Oh, fancy saying such a thing as that, doctor!' 
exclaimed Mrs. Colleton, looking scandalised. 

' It 's the truth, I assure you, Mrs. Colleton,' answered 
the doctor. 'You 've no idea how completely stunted the 
mind of a sailor really is. They mostly come to sea before 
they are half-grown, and except among the few who try to 
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get on to the poop they do no more thinking. Then, of 
couise, they grow up physically, but their minds remain 
comparatively childish/ 

'Do you tiiink, then, that children are vicious?' asked 
Miss Colleton. 

It was the first time I had heard her voice, and though 
it had a slightly frigid tone it was nevertheless of unusual 
purity and silvery clearness. A musician would likely 
enough have been charmed with it. But I was not a 
musician, and had no particular desire to become one. 

'Oh no. Miss Colleton,' answered the doctor. 'Nor 
are sailors. They are ignorant, thoughtless, impulsive, and 
superstitious, I grant ; but, on the other hand, they are good- 
natured, straightforward, fearless, and generous to lavish- 
ness. All are the qualities of childhood, you see, and by 
adding to them the feelings of grown men you get the 
very incongruous mixture composing the average man 
before the mast' 

'I dare say you're right, doctor,' said the colonel 
thoughtfully. ' It 's the same thing in the army, though not 
to the same extent ; but I notice that wherever companies 
of men are brought together they are apt to behave very 
much like schoolboys. Then, too, there's the monotony 
of a sailor's life. I know how monotonous a voyage may 
become even when you can read your books and converse 
with cultured, travelled, and well-read companions, some of 
whom,' with a slight bow across the table to the ladies, 
' belong to the ever-fascinating sex. What it must be with- 
out any of these alleviations, Heaven and those who have 
tried it alone can know.' 

' You 're right, colonel,' I said. ' I 've tried several things, 
of which sailoring is one, and I assure you that the deadly 
monotony of the fo'c's'le is appalling to any one above the 
mental level of an A.B.' 

Miss Colleton glanced up at me with, I thought, a look 
which expressed rather more than the slight amount of dis- 
dain which seemed normal to her. I could not but feel a 
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certain satisfaction as I realised that I had shocked her 
delicate sensibilities for her. 

'Indeed!' exclaimed the colonel. 'Then youVe been 
to sea as a sailor, have you ? Were you an apprentice ? ' 

'Oh dear no/ I rejoined. 'I went as O.S., the grade 
below that of A.B., and I lived in the fo'c'sle along with 
the rest. I found them very good-hearted fellows, taking 
them all round; and, as the doctor has said, there is a 
directness about their methods which is, after all, very 
childlike. If they feel a grudge against any one, they take 
it out in the straightest way possible — ^from a " lambusting " 
with a rope's-end for a ship's boy, or the accidental up- 
setting of a slush-pot over the head for an officer, to the 
dropping of a block from the rigging on to the offender, 
or quietly tipping him overboard.' 

' How terrible ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Field, speaking for the 
first time. 

'Indeed,' laughed the doctor, 'the failings of sailors 
seems rather a dreary topic for our first day at sea ! ' 

'Positively ominous!' suggested the colonel, with a 
smile. 

'Oh, please don't say that, colonel !' cried Mrs. Colleton. 

' Madam,' replied the colonel, with a low bow, ' I retract 
the words this instant' 

When we had finished, all my fellow-voyagers went to 
put their berths in order ; so, as I had already straightened 
mine, I turned on deck to have a look round. The vessel 
was slipping through the water, with every sail set to catch 
the gentle breeze, at about the rate of four or five knots an 
hour. There was only the slightest motion of the bows and 
the merest cant over to leeward; for the wind was well 
abaft the beam and the sea was smooth. 

I took my stand near the break of the poop, and, after 
lighting my pipe, leaned over the lee taffrail looking at the 
water as we glided past it ; while, to the music of the gentle 
surges and the dreamy creaking of the spars, came strange 
thoughts and fancies of my future life, with all its suddenly 
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acquired possibilities. Then I passed over in lazy review 
my fdlow-passengers and shipmates, mitil, what with the 
excitement of the day, the calm glory of the evening, the 
hardly perceptible motion of the vessel, and the somnolent 
effects of a peculiarly delicious pipe, I was in a fair way for 
dropping asleep and losing either myself or my pipe in the 
sea, when I was startled by a voice I thought I knew. 

'Well, an' what 's the use o' comin' to me ?' it queried 
' I ain't the doctor (cook) ! Go aft an' tell the skipper ye 'd 
be likin' some apple-pie, an' see what he says. But I ain't 
a-goin', an' ye may take a hitch round that an' haul taut ! ' 

' If that 's not my old shipmate, John Reavy,' I thought, 
' it 's more than his twin-brother ; it 's his ghost ! ' 

I turned my head and looked in the direction whence 
the sound came, and there in the waist of the ship I saw 
the very man leaning with his back against the bulwark, 
smoking, while one of the crew went slouching forward. 

' Oh,' I thought, ' he 's doing nothing particular, so I '11 
go and have a parley for old sake's sake ' ; and I left the 
poop and went forward. 

' I thought I knew the voice ! ' I cried laughingly, as he 
lifted his head at my approach. ' Well, and how 's Jack 
Reavy?' 

He pulled his pipe out of his mouth and stood up 
straight, looking at me with rather a puzzled expression. 

* I 'm pretty well, sir, thankee,' he answered hesitatingly. 

'But you've forgotten me,' I replied. 'Ah, well, what 
call was there, I 'd like to know, for you to remember Fred 
Ashton, O.S. aboard iht/ohn and MatthewV 

A sudden light qune into his eyes and a smile of recog- 
nition to his lips. 

' What, Fred Ashton, are ye 1 ' he cried. * Well, I 'm 
jiggered I Who 'd ha' thought o' meetin' ye here, an' in this 
trim, too 1 ' as he gathered in the details of my dress, and 
concluded that I was a passenger. 'But then I al'ays 
thought ye weren't altogether one o' the likes of us, an' ye 
may take a hitch round that an' haul taut ! ' 
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' Well,' I laughed, ' whatever you thought didn't prevent 
you from laying a colt across my back for giving cheek ! ' 

' Ah well, sir,' he replied, half shamefacedly, ' I reckon it 
did ye no great hurt ; an' for a younker to keep on a-givin' 
of his slack to a full A.B. arter he 's been told to belay 
ain't a thing to be stood, an' ye may take a hitch round 
that An' besides, sir,' he went on reflectively, 'it took me 
all my time to do it, even wi' Job Gradley a-helpin*.' 

*Ay,' I returned; *and Job Gradley was sorry he had 
helped, afterwards. Do you remember ? ' 

' I do that, sir,' he answered, chuckling. ' But 'twas a 
fair fight, an' I liked yere pluck in standin' up to a man 
near big enough to eat ye ; an' thrashin' of him, too. An' 
'tweren't like as he was old, same as me, 'cause he wasn't' 

' No,' I said ; ' but he was slow, and I knew that before 
I started ; so it wasn't a question of pluck after all. But 
what happy chance has brought you aboard the Golden 
Wave?* 

* I just signed on at Liverpool for the voyage, sir,' he 
answered. 

'Oh, no particular reason, then? Well, and what do 
you think of the ship?' 

• Well, sir,' he replied slowly, * I ain't got nothen' to say 
agen her. I 've sailed in better, an' I 've sailed in a lot 
worse. She 's a bit dirty for'ard, but then all these 'ere 
quick boats is that Ye can't expect nothen' else o' ships 
as clips through the waves like as they hadn't no time to 
waste in risin' to 'em. It 's wet decks from out to home 
again.' 

' So I suppose,' I answered ; ' though this is my first trip 
in a clipper.' 

' Oh well, sir, ye '11 be all right aft It 's for'ard as I 'm 
a-speakin' of; though she ain't as bad as some, not by a 
long chalk.' 

' That 's a comfort,' I returned. ' Well, and what sort of 
a crew have we got ? ' 

'Oh,' he replied, shifting, as I thought, somewhat un- 
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easily, ' I dunno but what they 're a smart enough set o' 
men — about the same as most crews. But then we was 
mighty onlucky at Hong-Kong wi' the 'ands, an' I dunno 
—yet' 

* How unlucky ? ' I asked. 

'Well, sir/ he returned gravely, 'yell hardly blieve 
what I says, but 'tis the gospel truth for all that We had 
thirteen 'ands desarted us in Hong-Kong, an' what they 
done it for licks me altogether.' 

' Thirteen ! ' I exclaimed. ' Whatever could have caused 
that?' 

' Nay, sir, that 's what I can't think,' he replied. ' If 't 
'ad ha' been Australy, now, I could 'ave understood it ; but 

Hong-Kong 1 Hows'ever, if we was onlucky that way, 

we was lucky in another; for we got their places filled 
a'most as soon as we knew they 'd gone.' 

'You did!' I cried. 'Why, that's as strange as the 
other, isn't it?' 

'Indeed, sir, it is,' he responded, with a quiet smile. 
' Looks a'most like the workin's o' Providence, don't it, 
sir?' 

Instead of replying, I remained staring at him in surprise. 
The coincidence seemed so exceedingly ' providential ' as 
to make one wonder whether Providence had had anything 
at all to do with it Even Providence usually places some 
limitations to its providential compensations. 

' An' the cur'ous thing about it is,' continued Reavy after 
a pause, 'that them 'ands as run away was just the ones as 
I 'd ha' picked out for doin' anythin' else first They was 
steady, sober men as knowed their worL' 

' It's strange,' I said reflectively. ' They must have got 
wind of something that would pay them better, I suppose. 
And what sort of fellows have we got to fill their places ? ' 

' Well, sir, for aught as I know, they 're right enough,' he 
answered slowly. ' They seems to know their job, though 
'tis too soon to speak positive. There 's on'y one as I don't 
like.' 
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' Ay ? ' I said questioningly. 

* Ay, sir/ he returned. ' An' that 's a feller as they calls 
StrooUL He must be a bit of a Dutchman, I 'm thinkin', 
to judge by his name, though he don't look much like one. 
Ye '11 be seein' him; he's a red-headed, red-necked feller, 
wi' an everlastin' grin on him. An' what I can't abide about 
him is that same grin o' his, an' his eyes* They gives me 
the shivers ev'iy time as I sees 'em.' 

'What are they like?' I asked. 

' That I can't exactly tellee, sir,' answered Reavy, with a 
puzzled air ; ' but ye never see 'em move. All to wanst ye 
fin' 'em fixed on ye, an' then all to wanst ye fin' 'em fixed 
somewheer else; but just when they changed ye can't 
think, even though ye've never taken yere own eyes ofif 
'em all the time. Ye know as they 'ave changed, 'cause 
they was a-readin' yere very soul a minute gone, an' now 
they 're a-readin' summun else's ; but how they turned firom 
you to him ye can't make out.' 

'How beeistly unpleasant!' I remarked. 'But perhaps 
he 's all right, after all.' 

' Mebbe he is, sir; an' any way, I don't go for to say as 
he isn't,' answered Reavy, ' though a man didn't ought to 
'ave them sort o' daylights to skeer his shipmets, as never 
did him no hurt, into 'avin' the shivers. Still, he knows 
his work right enough, I must say ; an' I reckon he knows 
more, too — a lot more nor an A.B. has any call to know, — 
same as you, sir, meanin' no offence, aboard the /oAn an' 
Matthew, Oh, he's smart enough, is Gabe StroolU.' 

' Is he in your watch ? ' I asked. 

' I 'm not in any watch, sir,' he answered, with a touch of 
pride. ' I 'm the bo'sun.' 

' Oh, that 's better,' I said. ' You can turn in all night, then.' 

' Yes, sir ; mine 's all day work, now.' 

' Well,' I said, as I braced myself up, ' I 'm glad to have 
met you, Reavy. We must have another chat before long, 
but if I don't turn in soon I shall go dead asleep in the 
scuppers. So good night 1 ' 
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' Good night, sir,' he answered ; and leaving him I went 
aft 

As I neared the companion I turned round to take a 
glance at the vessel in her night trim, for the sun had 
long gone down, and we were enveloped in a pitchy dark- 
ness, save where the stars twinkled brightly from out of the 
black heavens, or the steady beams from a lamp fell on the 
leech of a sail. I stood for a few moments listening to the 
monotonous creaking of the spars, the crisp swish of the 
water as it rippled inwards under our stem, and the gentle 
sough of the wind as it flowed past the leeches of the 
sails; then, as I glanced upwards, and saw the ghostly 
piles of white canvas towering above me, and, turning, be- 
held the still figure of the silent steersman lit up by the 
glare from the binnacle, I felt with a strange insistence my 
own weakness and littleness amid the blind forces of the 
universe. 

With an unaccountable shudder I went below. 



CHAPTER IV 

The next morning when I awoke, I could tell by the 
violent motion of the vessel, and her decided list over to 
starboard, that we had got a fresher breeze than when I had 
turned in the previous evening. I at once jumped out of 
my bunk, and, after performing a hasty toilet, donned a wann 
suit, for the morning air was chilly, and sallied out on deck. 
As I emerged on to the poop I saw Colonel Singleton 
already promenading up and down. He had put on a long 
military cloak and a cloth cap, and seemed to be enjoying 
the brisk air and lively motion immensely. 

' Good morning, Mr. Ashton ! ' he exclaimed, coming 
forward and shaking hands. * Isn't this splendid ? ' 

It was indeed. The Golden Wave was bowling along at 
the rate of nearly ten knots an hour, with the wind just 
abaft the beam on the port side. Every sail was set, and 
in spite of the speed at which we rushed through the 
water, the buoyancy with which she pulled herself together 
again, after thrusting her nose into the foaming waves, 
suggested that she could bear a still braver breeze without 
needing to take in any of her towering white wings. As I 
glanced forward I could catch a glimpse, every now and 
then, of the smooth-backed, curling billow which she flung 
away from her bow as clean as though it had been cut with 
a razor; while its unceasing roar, as it broke, filled my ears 
and provoked a sensation of intense exhilaration. 

' It 's magnificent ! ' I cried, in response to the colonePs 
query, as I joined him in his promenade. ' It makes one 
feel alive, does this ! ' 

* Such a relief after the last few days in Victoria ! ' he 

84 
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returned. ' I had to stagnate there for nearly a week, and 
of course you know what the weather was like. Beyond 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and all that sort 

of thing. Curious, isn't it, that one can always Ah, 

there's Dr. Ford. Good morning, doctor! This is the 
sort of weather to blow the cobwebs out of a man's 
brain, eh?' 

'Yes,' replied the doctor, joining us; 'it's the sort of 
weather to do any little thing like that, and more too. It's 
the sort of weather to blow passengers into their bunks, I 
can tell you ! ' 

'Indeed!' cried the colonel. 'Have you got patients 
already, then?' 

' Three ! ' laughed the doctor. ' All the ladies are down.' 

' A bit of practice for you, doctor, to keep you from 
rusting,' I said. 

'Ay, that's all very well, Mr. Ashton,' he exclaimed. 
'But what am I to do? There's not a cure for sea- 
sickness in the whole of the pharmacopoeia, and yet they 
beg and pray for something to set them up. There 's only 
one pretty certain cure that I know of, and they'll not 
have anything to do with that' 

'Indeed!' said the colonel, falling into the trap very 
innocently. 'I should have thought they'd have tried 
anything. What is the cure ? ' 

' Going ashore,' replied the doctor. 

The colonel frowned as he swept his eye over the waste 
of foaming billows. 

' Rather difficult to apply that cure just at present,' he 
said seriously. 

We continued talking and promenading the poop until 
breakfast-time. Mr. Fearl had charge of the ship, and he 
looked, as he leaned against the rail of the poop, as though 
he were deeply engaged in doing nothing 3 but whether this 
was his real occupation or not, he would not allow him- 
self the pleasure of our company. When I first came up 
he solemnly vouchsafed a passing salutation, but instantly 
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redirecting his attention to the foaming billows ahead, left 
the rest of us to pursue our recreations without him. 

When the second bell rang we went below into the 
cuddy, where we found Captain Freeland awaiting us with 
a beaming face. 

' Good momin', gen'lemen, good momin' I ' he exclaimed, 
as we entered. ' Got a breeze at last ! Well, doctor, do 
we wait for the ladies?' 

'Not this morning, sir,' replied the doctor. 'They 
won't be coming in to breakfast.' 

'Ho, ho! I thought not Steward! Ready, there 1' 
he cried ; then turning to the doctor again, he continued, 
'Well, and how are they? Is the stewardess looking after 
them?' 

'Yes, sir,' answered the doctor. 'It's just the usual; 
no comi^cations. They 11 get better when the sea cools 
down, and perhaps before.' 

'They've begun early, haven't they?' asked the colonel, 
as we took our seats. 

' Huh, huh, huh ! ' laughed the captain. ' 'Tis the custom, 
colonel, an' I al'ays looks for it Bless ye, 'tis nothen'! 
Come now, steward ; look alive, man I Hand that coffee 
round 1 Gen'lemen, we 're makin' over ten knots, an' the 
wind 's still freshenin'. What d' ye think o' that, eh ? ' 

' Couldn't wish for anything better,' observed the colonel. 

' No— -o,' said the captain doubtfully. ' Except thirteen, 
colonel, eh?' 

' Can you get so much out of her, then ? ' I asked. 

' Ho, yes, sir 1 ' he answered, with a jovial laugh. ' I 've 
got over sixteen out of her before now — though,' he added, 
with a chuckle, ' it wasn't under full sail.' 

' No,' I acquiesced. ' I dare say it was nearer bare poles 
than that?' 

' Nearer — yes,' he answered. ' Close-reefed mainsi, 
foresl, and a tryal. Ah, and she did go T 

' Are you meaning that gale we had off the Cape coming 
out, sir ? ' asked the doctor. 
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•The same, doctor/ answered the captain. 

• I thought,' said the doctor, • we were going to have the 
masts ripped out of her that time I ' 

The captain chuckled heartily, and went on with his 
break&st. In a feW minutes, however, he laid down his 
knife and fork, and, leaning back in his chair, gazed 
upwards through the skylight at the bursting sails. 
•Lord! if it'll only keep up!' he muttered ecstatically. 
Then, catching the colonel's eye, he burst into a great 
laugh. 'Ho, ho! colonel,' he cried. 'Ye don't want 
that, I can see ! No, nor yet Mr. Ashton there ! ' 

• Indeed,' answered the colonel, smiling, 'you wrong me 
in that, captain. This sort of running is what I like.' 

• Ay, sir ; I know, I know, sir,' returned the captain, in 
great merriment 'But hold on a bit, colonel. I knows 
the ways o' passengers. First they 're mighty joyful ; then 
they 're mighty indifferent ; then they 're mighty brave j an' 
then, colonel, they takes to their bunks ! ' and he burst out 
into another guffaw, while the colonel bit his lip and 
remained silent. 

•Well, captain,' I said, remembering what Mr. Grundy 
had told me ; • I rather think I 'm too well-seasoned to take 
to mine. I 've been to sea before, you know.' 

• Ay, sir, I 've heard that afore, too,' retorted the captain. 
• But ne'er mind, my lad. The best cure as I knows of—- 
an' it beats all Pills's drugs there hollow — is to eat lots o' fat 
pork, an' get it over an' done wi' quick. It's sharp but, 
dammy, it 's sure ! Ain't it. Pills ? ' 

• Yes, sir,' said the doctor, with a wink at me. • I believe 
it's the next best thing to going ashore. But then, you 
know, sir, I have to stick to the pharmacopoeia, and it 
doesn't give fat pork as a remedy for sea-sickness.' 

• I know ye 'ave. Pills,' replied the captain sympathetic- 
ally; •an' under such circumstances ye manage very well. 
'Tis hard lines ye cannot choose yere own way o' killin' 
folk instead o' havin' to do it i' certain ways to please 
other people Ye could do it so much quicker, many's 
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the time ; though, after all, them as gives the licence has 
a right to say how it's to be done. But cheer up,. lad ! 
Nobody needs to be down-hearted in a ten-knot breeze o' 
wind — 'cept passengers, that is ! ' 

I laughed quietly, but the colonel looked puzzled and 
remained silent, leaving the doctor and me to reply to 
Captain Freeland's banter, which continued inexhaustibly 
exuberant throughout the meal. 

As soon as we rose from the table the doctor left the 
cuddy to attend to his duties, while the captain stood for 
a few moments beside the table with an undecided air. 
Suddenly he turned towards the colonel 

' Colonel,' he said, ' ye 're not looking so mighty smart as 
ye were afore breakfast' — the colonel was, indeed, looking 
decidedly glum, having felt himself insulted, or at least 
made fun of, by certain of the captain's pleasantries ; — 'just 
you take my word about that fat pork. Tis the best thing, 
an' I ought to know. You too, Mr. Ashton.' 

The colonel bowed stiffly. 

' I thank you, sir,' he answered, in the tone of a repri- 
mand, ' for your solicitude in my behalf,' and turned away. 

Captain Freeland looked after him with an amused light 
in his eyes. 

* I 'm thinkin' ye 're goin' to have it bad,' he muttered. 
*Well, ne'er mind,' he continued, as he turned towards the 
companion-steps. 'We can't have ten-knot breezes for 
naught!' and, thrusting his hands deep into his trouser- 
pockets, he lurched up the steps, rubbing himself all over 
for sheer delight, and whistling, 'Then blow, ye winds, 
ay, oh ! ' 

As soon as he had swung himself on to the poop, the 
colonel turned to me. 

' I 've got a couple of rifles in my berth, Mr. Ashton,' he 
said, ' that I 'd like to show you. Will you come ? ' 

' Certainly, with pleasure,' I responded, and off we went 

From the discussion of the rifles, which were very fine 
weapons, we turned naturally to the discussion of sport. 
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The colonel had been to places which I only had hopes of 
visiting some time in the future ; but, on the other hand, he 
had never ridden after buffalo over the rolling prairies of 
America, nor lain in wait for the grizzly bear beneath the 
frowning brows of the Rockies. So we each had our yams 
to spin, and in the mutual relation of stories of the chase 
the time passed rapidly. 

In the afternoon the colonel developed a fondness for 
reading, and departed to his berth that he might be un- 
disturbed. I subsequently found that on these occasions 
he lay at full length in his bunk and read through his nose, 
with his mouth wide open and his eyes shut fast. Not that 
the fact made any difference to me, for I was left just the 
same to my own devices ; so on this occasion I went on 
deck, where to my satisfaction I saw Mr. Fearl, smoking in 
a comer as sheltered from the wind as it was open to the 
rays of the sun. 

•Well, Mr. Fearl, how does this suit you?' I asked, 
going up to him. 

'Oh, 'tis right enough for me,' he answered, making 
room for me to sit beside him. ' Better than a calm, an' 
not so bad as a hurricane. May it last, if it thinks proper. 
Amen.' 

'You're not very enthusiastic about it,' I said, laughing. 
' I should have thought you would have been.' 

'A mate's got no call to be enthusiastic,' he replied, 
shaking the juice out of his pipe. ' The old man does 
that, an' 'tis what he 's paid for, too ; so I don't see why 
I should bother — do you, Mr. Ashton ? ' 

I had to admit that I did not, especially if he felt 
disinclined. 

'Besides which,' he continued, 'if everybody aboard 
tumed himself into a humorous elephant every time as 
we had a fair wind, the ship wouldn't be worth livin' in. 
To my mind one 's enough o' that sort.' 

'I fancy the colonel felt himself a bit insulted this 
morning by the captain's fun,' I said. 
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'He's no need,' replied Mr. Fearl. 'If he knew the 
skipper as well as I do, he wouldn't. But it don't matter, 
any way. The old man 'ull cut his capers just the same, 
no matter whose corns he dances on or whose ribs he 
tickles. Tis his way, an' he don't care a dose o' salts for 
the best o' them. I reckon ye '11 all find him out afore we 
get home.' 

' Tell me now,' I suggested. 

* Well,' answered Mr. Fearl, * I don't know as there 'd be 
any harm done, for such a waddlin' barometer I never 
come across in all my Ufe. Ye might know what sort o' 
weather we 're havin' by just lookin' at him, an' tappin' him 
every now an' then in the small of his back, without needin' 
to put yere head outside. In calms an' caf s-paws he 's a 
mild edition of Old Nick, wi' the barb of his tail trapped ; 
at four knots he 's a fidgety lunatic ; at six he 's an irritable 
cuss; at seven to nine he's a rare good shipmate, an' 
that's his high-water mark. At ten knots he becomes a 
sweet-tempered idiot ; at twelve he 's a sickenin' exhibition 
o' boisterous happiness ; an' in bad weather he 's two d^irees 
better 'n a special providence, seein' as he can be depended 
on to be al'ays to hand. So there ye have him in all his 
bearin's ; an' I ought to know, for I 've sailed with him for 
six years an' better.' 

I burst out laughing at the quaintness of the description, 
but Mr. Fearl smoked placidly on without a smile on his 
face. 

' Why don't you try another skipper, then, if ours is so 
bad ? ' I asked at length. 

Mr. Fearl removed his pipe from his mouth and stared 
at me in surprise. 

' He 's the best skipper I 've ever sailed with,' he returned 
slowly and emphatically, 'and when I leave him 'twill only 
be to take a command o' my own.' 

'Oh, then you don't dislike him ?' I said. 

' Not I ! ' answered Mr. Fearl stolidly. ' He 's all 
right' 
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The next three or four days passed very uneventfully. The 
ladies remained in their berths ; the colonel and I discussed 
sport ; Mr. Fearl continued unapproachable during his watch 
on deck, and highly diverting when I button-holed him 
during his watch below; the doctor devoted himself 
assiduously to the invalids, afterwards explaining with the 
utmost volubility to the colonel and me that his attentions 
seemed to please them, and that he was careful not to give 
them anjrthing that would do them harm ; and the captain 
still urgently pressed upon us the inestimable benefits to be 
derived from an unstinted assimilation of fat pork. Even 
the wind persisted in an unusual manner, and kept us slash- 
ing along at rates of speed varying from eight to eleven 
knots an hour, causing the captain's barometrical markings 
to read high accordingly. We got to know each other 
better, too; and after I had told the colonel what Mr. 
Fearl had said, he came to have more toleration for the 
captain's humour, and accepted his banter after the manner 
of one who cannot quite see where the joke comes in, but 
knows that there is one and that it is wholly inoflfensive in 
character. 

The greater part of these three or four days, therefore, 
may be passed over without further notice, and but for an 
incident which befell just as the wind began to drop and 
the barometer — not the one under the captain's hat — ^gave 
out flattering promises of calmer weather, the remainder of 
the period might have been treated with similar neglect. 
But it so happened that on the afternoon of the fifth day 
out, in the middle of the strongest gale we had yet en- 
joyed, the mercury in the cuddy barometer suddenly, as it 
were, lifted up its head five or six d^ees, and showed 
every intention of mounting higher still. The captain 
swore solemnly when he saw it, and hoped it had made a 
mistake; but without showing the least embarrassment at 
its captain's behaviour, it continued to rise with an assur- 
ance bom either of obstinacy or superior knowledge. And 
sure enough, towards the end of the first watch, just after 
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sunset, the men were ordered aloft to let out the reefs in 
the topsails and to loose the topgallant-sails. It was 
while ^ey were engaged on this business that the incident 
occurred. 

I was lounging about on the poop waiting for the watch 
to be relieved, that I might have a chat with Mr. Fearl, 
when I was startled by a tremendous crash as of something 
heavy falling on to the deck amidships. Immediately 
afterwards there was the sound of lively feet shuffling 
about to the accompaniment of startled exclamations, and 
then Reav/s voice rose through the darkness in angry 
protest 

' Aloft, there 1 ' he shouted. ' What the blessed heaven 
are ye foolin' about like that for ? Who dropped this 'ere 
block, eh? D'ye hear? Twas like to ha' fell a-top o' my 
'ead an' killed me ! Who done it, I tellee, eh ? ' 

'Silence there, 'tween decks ! ' cried the captain with an 
oath ; for he was anticipating the arrival of calms and cat's- 
paws. ' What 's that dropped ? ' 

' It 's a three-sheave block, sir,' came Reavy's voice again ; 
' and it fell not six inches off my head, sir.' 

• Bring it here. What in thunder d' ye want to be puttin' 
yere head within six inches o' fallin' blocks for, eh ? Who 
dropped it?' 

'I dunno, sir,' answered Reavy sulkily, as he brought 
the heavy block aft to the break of the poop. ' If I did, 
I 'd drop 'im ! ' 

'Main weather rigging, ahoyl' shouted the captain. 
' Which on ye dropped this block ? ' 

There was no reply. 

' Main weather rigging, ahoy there ! ' roared the captain, 
with a volley of oaths. ' Are ye deaf, or is there never a 
man o' ye can speak? Dammy, I '11 haze the fat off yere 
tongues for ye ! Which on ye dropped this block ? ' 

Presently an uncertain voice gathered strength as it 
replied — 

* We don* know, sir I ' 
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* Ye don' know ? ' bellowed the] captain. ' By God ! but 
111 help ye to know! Well not ha' blocks a-droppin' 
from nobody knows where aboard o' this ship! Who's 
that a-talkin' ? ' 

' It 's me, sir ! ' replied the voice. 
The captain exploded in a lurid cloud of blasphemy at 
this answer. 

* Ye bletherin' idiot ! ' he roared. ' We know it 's you ! 
What'syere name?' 

< Spate, sir! Nat Spate!' 

'An' who's up there with ye?' 

*Dick Streamer, sir, an' Tom Gane, an' Bob Mellins. 
An' there's some men on the to'gallant-yard as well, 
sir.' 

* Well, an' which on ye dropped this block ? ' 
There was no reply. 

'By the Lord, but 111 help some o' ye to a quicker 
onderstandin' I ' roared the captain. 'Gather aft to the 
break o' the poop, every man as is in the main weather 
rigging, as soon as ye've loosed the sails! D'ye hear?' 

'Ay, sir!' 

Throughout the whole of the proceedings Mr. Fearl had 
remained a silent listener, for he was wise in his day and 
generation. When a captain supersedes the officer of the 
watch that officer studies his own peace of mind who relin- 
quishes his place without remark. Mr. Fearl appeared 
always to study his own peace of mind. So the captain 
growled up and down the poop until one by one the men 
gathered ait and stood in a sullen group just below. Then 
he took his stand above them, and, leaning over the rail, 
commenced to put them through their facings. 

He began by questioning them in mass, but got no replies; 
so he asked every man separately, and received unqualified 
denials. Then he tried to set them one against another, so 
that the culprit might be shown up by his^ comrades, but 
still made no headway; while his efforts to locate the 
starting-place of the block were frustrated by the mass of 
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contradictory information which then came to hand. 
Finally, therefore, after swearing himself dry, he was 
obliged to give it up as a bad job. 

< Well, now, look ye here,' he cried in conclusion, * I Ve 
a damned good mind to haze the lot o' ye, but 1 11 tell ye 
what 111 do instead. If there's another block Ms from 
the riggin' o' this here ship, 1 11 put as many o' you fellows 
as is aloft when it happens in irons for the rest o' the 
voyage, an' bring ye up for murder when we get to Liver- 
pool I 'U ha' no blocks come tumblin' down o' theirselves 
aboard o' my ship, an' ye 11 do well to remember it ; an' 
any man as I can lay hold of playin' that game shall have 
a good three dozen on his bare back, well laid on, for a 
start. An' now ye can go for'ard, ye skulkin' swine ! Off 
wi' ye ! ' 

The men hustled round and trooped sullenly forward 
just as eight bells rang. Mr. Fearl, at the first sound, took 
his pipe from his pocket and proceeded to charge it, look- 
ing round for Mr. Weekes to come and relieve him. In a 
few moments the boyish figure of the second mate appeared 
in view, and after passing to him the ship's course Mr. Fearl 
strolled over to where I was sitting. 

'Well,' I said, as he slowly took a seat beside me, 'this 
has been an unpleasant affair, hasn't it ? ' 

' Hm — m 1 ' he muttered abstractedly, as he pressed the 
tobacco home into the bowl of his pipe. 'Got a light?' 
I handed him one. ' I reckon,' he continued, between the 
puffs, ' as we 're goin' to have light winds an' heavy tantrums 
aboard o' this ship for a spell. Weather's took up for the 
worse.' 

' D' you think it was an accident ? ' I asked. 

'What, about the block? Oh, I don' know. Mebbe. 
Ay, I should say so. When a block drops i' that way from 
the ri^;in' 'tis gen'ally an accident if it misses the man it 
was dropped for.' 

'By Jove!' I exclaimed. 'D'you mean to say that the 
accident lay in it not hitting him ? ' 
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' Seems a bit like, doesn' it ? ' he returned slowly. 
I meditated. 

* What,' I asked, after a pauses ' do you think was the 
object?' 

' To lay him out, I should say, takin' into account the 
weight o' the block.' 

'Ay, but I mean why was it done?' 

'As like as not because the fellow as done it had a spite 
agenhim.' 

'Against Reavy?' 

'O* course; who else?' 

Again I meditated. 

' Have you,' I asked, after another pause, 'any idea as to 
who did it?' 

' How should I ? Ideas is for skippers to have, not for 
mates ; an' skipper, he took the thing up, an' if he got 
nothen' out of it, how should I ? ' 

' Twould have been a bad thing if it had hit him,' I 
said. 

'Ay; we'd ha' been a block short' 

* I 'm afraid we 'd have been Reavy short, too.' 

' Well, mebbe ; though Reavy 's got a tidy thick skuU on 
his shoulders, I'm thinkin'. An' broken heads time an' 
again gets better, but broken blocks gets worse.' 

I laughed, and glanced over the side at the water as it 
slid past 

'Looks Uack, doesn't it?' I said. 

' Ay,' answered Mr. Fearl, following my gaze. ' But 'tis 
nothen' to what the skipper 'ull be when we drop down to 
about three or four knots. Seems to me,' he continued, 
glancing round through the darkness, ' seems to me, if I 'm 
any ju^e, well ha' stu'n'sls up tomorrow. Well, I'm 
goin' to turn in now for a snooze, so good night' 

'Good night,' I answered, and I emptied my pipe oyer 
the side and went below. 



CHAPTER V 

When I awoke the next morning I found the ship on an 
even keel, as steady as a house. I might have filled my 
washing-basin up to the brim with water and scarcely have 
spilled a drop. The sea looked like an unbroken, gently- 
heaving sheet of glass, and as I flung open the port only the 
lightest current of air made its way into the berth. 

I had overslept myself, and in consequence only entered 
the cuddy as the second breakfast-bell pealed along the 
deck. Colonel Singleton, the captain, and Mr. Fearl were 
already within, and Dr. Ford's feet were pattering down the 
companion-steps at the double. As I entered I wished 
them all good morning, whereupon the colonel and Mr. 
Fearl each responded after his usual manner; but the 
captain glared at me for a moment like an angry bull, 
ejaculated a muffled ' Humph ! ' and nodded his head in a 
salutation which bore all the aspect of a menace. The 
doctor replied to my greeting in a low voice, scarcely above 
a whisper, and at the same time shot out a smile which 
seemed to say, ' Oh, but I can tell you, we shall have to 
mind our p's and q's this morning ! ' 

' What about the ladies ? ' grunted the captain. 

'They're not coming in to breakfast, sir,' answered the 
doctor. * They '11 very likely get up afterwards.' 

' Humph 1 Let's si' down, then. Steward, are ye goin' 
to bring that breakfast in at all this momin', or are ye not? ' 

'Yessir!' cried the shifty-eyed steward; and he flew 
about as though he worked by a spring and had been 
overwound. 

For some time the meal proceeded with a few spasmodic 
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attempts at conversation, whose failure gradually established 
an almost unbroken silence. For my own part, I was 
greatly amused at the altered state of affairs, but was care- 
ful not to parade the fact too much ; the doctor was also 
amused, and, except for an occasional twinkle across the 
table at me, was equally careful to keep his merriment to 
himself; Mr. Fearl was stolidly indifferent, while the 
colonel was half puzzled and half contemptuous over the 
captain's humour. Presently we were treated to a scene. 
The captain suddenly stopped eating, glanced upwards 
through the skylight, and then cast his eyes frowningly over 
the table. 

' Steward ! ' he bawled — the steward had just that moment 
left the cuddy vrith some dishes — ' Steward ! ! Dammy, 
are ye deaf or dead ? Steward^ I say ! ' 

* Yessir ! ' cried the steward, rushing in with an anxious 
face. 

* Ye lazy hulks ! ' bellowed the captain. * Why in thunder 
can't ye lay this table properly, eh ? ' 

The steward jerked his shifty eyes apprehensively over 
the table, but seeing nothing amiss remained silent. 

'Ye greasy, obst'nit' lubber!' shouted the captain. 
'Haven't ye got a tongue to answer with? Where's the 
salt, I say?' 

The steward sciurried round to the captain's elbow, and 
lifting the salt-cellar from where it stood, about two inches 
from his plate, laid it down again in exactly the same place. 

' There it is, sir,' he said. 

' Mind ye don' forget it again,' growled the captain, ' or 
ye '11 get it slung at yere head, next time! Colonel, take 
some salt ! ' 

It sounded just like a command, and the colonel looked 
annoyed. 

* When I want it, sir, thank you,' he answered stiffly. 
'Thought ye did want it,' grunted the captain. 

' In that case I would have asked for it, sir,' retorted the 
colonel. 
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And that ended the salt incident, for it remained un- 
touched during the rest of the meal. 

* You know, Mr. Ashton,' observed the colonel to me, 
after we had all left the table ; ' it isn't that I dislike our 
captain, but I do wish that his temper wasn't quite so 
dependent on the state of the weather.' 

' Yes, I rather agree with you on that point,' I answered. 
' Still, it makes it easy to calculate his frame of mind under 
given conditions.' 

' Very true,' replied the colonel. ' Though the value of 
that accomplishment is materially lessened by the fact that 
you cannot keep out of his way, whatever conclusion your 
calculations may lead you to.' 

* It 's to be hoped he '11 keep himself under control in the 
presence of the ladies,' I said. 

' I 've thought of that, too,' answered the colonel ' But 
however, it 's no use meeting troubles half-way. Have you 
noticed how this vessel is armed ? ' 

'Not particularly,' I answered. 'I saw that she had a 
couple of small guns on the poop, and two on each side 
amidships, as well as a swivel But I 've not noticed them 
closely.' 

' Ah, I take an interest in those matters,' rejoined the 
colonel ; ' and now that it 's a little calmer I 'd like to have 
a look at that swivel But I hardly care to ask Captain 
Freeland to allow her jacket to be taken off.' 

' Oh, I '11 ask him,' I replied ; but the colonel would not 
hear of such a thing. 

' No, Mr. Ashton,' he said. ' I cannot depute an un- 
pleasant task to another that I may reap the benefit I 
will ask him myself.' 

* But,' I objected, ' I shall reap the benefit as much * 

'Then you may come with me,' he rejoined ; ' but I will 

ask.' 

We went on to the poop, and there saw the captain 
tramping up and down, looking none too amiable. The 
colonel went straight up to him. 
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* Captaiiiy' he said, ' we would like with your permission 
to examine that 24-pounder amidships. May we have its 
jacket taken off?' 

The captain paused in his walk, and looked at the colonel 
closely yet not unpleasantly. 

* Have her jacket off? ' he said slowly. ' Oh, ay ; ye 
can have her jacket off, if ye choose. See if Pills or 
Weekes is about, an' do what ye like — so ye don't blow 
the ship up.' 

'Thank you, captain. I don't think we shall do that,' 
answered the colonel, as we turned to leave the poop. 

As we reached the waist of the ship we met Dr. Ford 
returning aft from his morning inspection of the crew, and 
at once explained our wish, stating also that we had 
obtained the captain's permission to gratify it 

* Oh, yes ; come along,' said the doctor, turning round. 
* I don't think you 11 see anything special about it, though. 
It 's just an ordinary Long Tom.' 

* All the same,' answered the colonel, ' I have a weak- 
ness for ordnance, and, indeed, for weapons of every 
description. Have you seen any of the new breech- 
loaders ? ' 

'No,' I answered, for the doctor was already ordering 
a couple of men to take the jacket off the gun. 'You see, 
I 've been in uncivilised parts for so long.' 

*Ah, they're very interesting,' said the colonel; 'but 
they have an unfortunate habit of firing out of both ends, 
and that disconcerts the gunners more than it damages 
the enemy. Personally, I don't like them, and for that 
reason ; but if ever the difficulties of the breech action can 
be overcome in heavy gims as they have been in small 
anns, it's quite possible that breech-loaders may come 
into general use.' 

Mr. Weekes strolled up just as the tarpaulin was being 
dragged off, and closely following him came one or two of 
the sailors, who evidently thought we were going to have a 
little practice. Then, after some preliminary examination, 

D 
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the colonel proceeded to give us an account of all the field- 
pieces and heavy artillery that had ever existed since the 
Chinese first invented gunpowder. His explanations were 
undoubtedly interesting, and as he warmed to his subject he 
spoke up bravely to the little group which had gathered 
round the gun. 

While he was in the midst of his address I happened to 
glance over his audience, when my attention was at once 
attracted by one who seemed different from all the rest 
He was rather stout for a sailor before the mast, slightly 
under the medium height, with dark-red hair, thick red 
beard and whiskers, a protruding jaw and a receding 
forehead. At first I fancied he was indulging in a 
sarcastic leer at the colonel's warmth, but a second glance 
showed that the expression was natural to him; for his 
whole attitude, as he stood with his hands thrust deep into 
his trouser-pockets and his large bullet-head cocked a little 
on one side, was indicative of the keenest interest. 

Suddenly, as I looked at him, I saw with a start that his 
small, keen grey eyes were fastened upon mine m\h a 
tenacity which seemed like a physical grip. As I realised 
this fact, I roused myself to return his gaze, when, in an 
instant, without my having seen them make the slightest 
movement, I saw that they were again regarding the 
colonel with close attention. A shiver of disquietude shot 
through me as I witnessed this uncanny performance, and 
Reavy's words instantly came to my mind. This was evi- 
dently the Gabe StroolU, or, to give him his correct name, 
Gabriel Struelli, of whom the worthy bo'sun had spoken. 

More to recover my equanimity than for any interest 
I took in his appearance, I now turned my attention to 
a youngster, seemingly a ship's-boy, who stood close by. 
He, too, was apparently taking in all that the colonel said, 
though his wide-open mouth and vacant stare made me 
think that he could be receiving but little instruction 
therefrom. His rough shock-head looked too large for his 
slim body, and his thin, smooth neck contrasted strongly 
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with Struelli's thick, red one, crimped as it was to a pimply 
roughness. I afterwards discovered that this youth, Barney 
Flinn by name, was not quite so daft as he looked. The 
colonel was nearing the end of his discourse when I again 
listened to him. 

*I call this a well-armed vessel,' he was saying, and at 
the words Struelli made a step forward so as not to miss 
a single word 'This Long Tom has an effective range of 
well over a mile, and is an unusually heavy gun for a ship 
of this size. Its value, too, is vastly increased by the ease 
with which it can be pointed in any direction. It ought 
not to be a difficult matter, with such a weapon as this, to 
cripple any piratical craft while still a long way off — and of 
course our own ship's excellent sailing qualities could be 
depended on to ably second the efforts made in her 
defence. Still, there are calms when armed boats might 
be sent from a vessel lying out of range of our 24-pounder, 
with the intention of boarding us. In that case, until they 
got too close under our sides, they would make excellent 
targets for heavy shot, and afterwards the 4-pounders would 
be able to come in with capital effect Grape or canister 
from one, and 4-pound shots from the other, should give 
some satisfactory results, probably preventing them from 
reaching us at alL Finally, however, presuming all these 
efforts to have been unavailing, and that our piratical 
visitors had succeeded in gaining the deck, a moderately 
well-executed manoeuvre to the rear might bring the ship's 
company on to the poop, after which the deck could be 
swept dean by the two carronades there which command 
it, loaded to the muzzle with grape.' 

'Wouldn't it be better, sir — that is, if I'm not making 

too bold, sir ' said Struelli, beginning eagerly and 

finishing up hesitatingly. 

'Not at all,' replied the colonel readily. 'Speak out, 
my man ! Wouldn't it be better to— what ? ' 

'Well, sir,' said Struelli, 'to fire on the boats from those 
two guns on the poop, as well as from these others ? ' 
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*No, I should say not^' replied the colonel decidedly. 
'Those two guns are carronades, and they are intended to 
discharge a great number of small bullets, which shall 
separate on leaving the muzzle and so cover a large area. 
They are not much use for heavy shot, because they have 
too short a range, and they are not very accurate either. 
No, those guns are simply to protect the poop against the 
deck, and to sweep the latter clean if it proved necessary ; 
and that is just what they could do. For that, indeed, 
small as they are, they would be much more effective 
than our Long Tom, even. Is there anything else? ' 

' No, sir, and thank ye, sir,' answered Struelli. 

< WeU, I think that is all,' said the colonel. < I 'm glad 
to have seen the gun, for it 's a very fine one of its sort 
Still, I hope we shall have no need to try its capabilities, 
or the capabilities of the others either, for that matter, 
especially as we have ladies aboard ; eh, Mr. Weekes ? ' 

'Indeed, sir, I hope not,' answered the second mate. 
Then, seeing that the inspection was at an end, he added 
to the men, ' Now, lads, get her jacket on again.' 

In the afternoon the ladies came out on to the poop, 
having all three recovered simultaneously vdth the falling 
of the wind. They had just taken theur seats when I saw 
them, so I at once went up to congratulate them on their 
recovery, and to express a hope that they would suffer no 
more during the rest of the voyage. Miss Colleton, with 
a weakened haughtiness, thanked me civilly; Mrs. Field 
was cordial though quiet, while Mrs. Colleton immediately 
began to chat and laugh as though she had never suffered 
a moment's pang. 

' Oh, I am so glad the sea is a little quieter, at last ! ' 
she said, as I took my seat on a deck-chair beside them. 
' Wasn't it awful ? I have wondered all the time however 
Dr. Ford could keep up— or at least I should have done, 
only I was too ill to wonder about anything.' 

< I think Dr. Ford 's too tough to be troubled in that 
way,' I said, laughing. 
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* Isn't it a mercy ? ' she rejoined. ' Whatever should we 
all have done if he hadn't been? By the way, I don't 
see Colonel Singleton anyiriiere about Has he not 
recovered yet?' 

'He hasn't been ill,' I answered. 'As far as I could 
judge he's enjoyed the weather immensely.' 

' Has he really ? Whatever can he be made of?' asked 
Mrs. Colleton. 

Scientific information was not my forte^ so I held my 



'I quite expected Colonel Singleton would have been 
ill,' said Mrs. Field, 'though I had hopes of your escaping 
the malady, Mr. Ashton.' 

'Oh, but, Mr. Ashton, you have been ill, haven't you?' 
asked Mrs. Colleton persuasively. 

'I'm afraid it's very unsympathetic of me,' I replied, 
' but as a matter of fact I have enjoyed the best of health 
ever since we left Victoria.' 

' Well, I call it simply marvellous ! ' said Mrs. Colleton. 

'You forget, mamma,' said Miss Colleton, 'that Mr. 
Ashton has been before the mast' 

I bit my lip, for somehow the words, and still more the 
tone in which they were uttered, stung me. Just then, 
however, the colonel, to my relief, emerged from the com- 
panion-hatch, and seeing us all together he at once came 
forward, raising his large straw hat and bowing with a 
graceful, old-world courtesy. 

' Fortune smiles on the bachelors at last ! ' he exclaimed. 
' I 'm delighted to see that you are all so far recovered as 
to come on deck again, and sincerely trust that you may 
know the pains of mal-de-mer no more.' 

Miss Colleton seemed rather more gracious to the colonel 
than she had been to me — perhaps I had got a little rough- 
ened in the years that had elapsed since I left the old home 
at my father's deaths — ^but the other two mad^ so far as I 
could see, no difference in their behaviour towards us. 

' Mr. Ashton tells me,' said Mrs. Colleton to the colonel, 
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'that you and he have escaped. I heartily congratulate 
you both. You have no idea how anxious I was yesterday 
morning for fear the stewardess should succumb. What a 
plight we should have been in I Then, if the doctor had 

followed suit and — and the crew 1 Oh dear, how 

terrible ! ' 

But the colonel and I only laughed at the idea, where- 
upon Mrs. Colleton laughed too. Hearing Dr. Ford's in- 
fectious giggle joining in, I turned round and saw that he 
had come up unobserved, and had evidently overheard the 
allusion to himself. 

'Ah, but don't you know, Mrs. Colleton,' he exdaimed, 
'it's against the rules for a ship's doctor to be sea-sick 
whilst on duty? He's perfectly free to indulge in that 
luxury if he likes, you know, but it's expected of him that 
hell only do it in his leisure moments.' 

'And a capital rule, too,' observed the colonel. ' I wish 
we had one like it in the army, though if we had it wouldn't 
be obeyed.' 

'I thought they had to obey every command in the 
army, colonel,' said Mrs. Colleton. 

'So did Sanderson of the 53rd Mounted Infantry,' 
answered the colonel, with a twinkle in his eye; 'but he 
found his mistake. He was quartered at Allapore, in 
Central India, a very unhealthy spot His men started 
first thing and took to cholera as musicians take to limp- 
ing. So poor old Sanderson, finding his command becoming 
unpleasantly small, issued orders to the effect that no man 
was to take cholera vrithout permission, whilst any man 
found dying without a written pass would be liable to 
court-martiaL' 

' Oh, colonel, how can you 1 ' cried Mrs. Colleton. ' It 
isn't true, is it ? ' 

' I assure you, Mrs. Colleton — and all of you, indeed — 
that it is true in every word,' answered the colonel quite 
seriously. 

' And what was the end of it all ? ' I asked. 
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*The end of it?' rejoined the colonel 'Oh, the end 
of it was that Sanderson was presently retired, and for the 
remainder of his life had two strong, able-bodied attendants, 
who took it in turns to be always with him.' 

'Oh, poor man!' exclaimed Mrs. Field. 'Whatever 
caused it, colonel ? ' 

' Oh, the sun, I suppose,' answered the colonel, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 'When you're quartered on the 
plains of India you have to be prepared for anything from 
sunstroke to mutiny. It 's a peculiar climate.' 

As tea-time approached I had doubts lest Captain Free- 
land's iU-temper should cast a gloom over our newly aug- 
mented party; but, as events proved, I need not have 
troubled myself. Whatever the captain's failings were, rude- 
ness towards his passengers, and especially towards his lady 
passengers, was not one of them in a general way. His 
jokes, in good weather, he must have ; and in bad weather 
a scapegoat on whom to vent his restlessness was equally 
necessary. But his jokes were never of an objectionable 
nature, and his spleen was all surface. The latter, too, 
was invariably vented on some one who, like our shifty- 
eyed steward, pretty well deserved it for other things, 
even if innocent of the particular delinquency which called 
it forth. But as regarded his passengers, I always found 
that he would look after their comfort as carefully in a calm 
as in a ten-knot breeze ; though his solicitude in the one 
case would be expressed in short, gruff phrases, and in the 
other with jovial, ringing laughter. 

After the way in which Miss Colleton had behaved, I 
decided that I would avoid her as much as possible without 
making it noticeable that I did so. Accordingly, for the 
rest of that day, I occupied myself with other company, 
despite, as it seemed to me, one or two attempts on her 
part to arrange a iite-c^Ute, On the following morning 
I was the first of our party to take to the poop, where I 
lounged in solitary state enjoying the matutinal pipe. I 
had scarcely been seated there for five minutes when 
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I beard some one come out of the companion, and 
on turning saw Miss Colleton going towards the pile of 
deck-chairs with the evident intention of taking a seat near 
me. This was not at all to my liking, so I immediately 
jumped up and offered her mine. 

* Oh, thank you, Mr. Ashton, I won't deprive you of it^' 
she returned, in answer to my offer. 'There is another 
here.' 

'You won't be depriving me of it, Miss Colleton,' I 
replied. ' I 'm going below.' 

She gave me a quick glance as I said this, and hesitated 
a moment 

'I will get another, though, thank you,' she said, after 
a pause, 'and then yours will be ready for you on your 
return.' 

I could only let her please herself, so bowed acquiescence 
and left her. As I was descending the companion-steps I 
heard Mr. FearFs voice asking of the general company if 
any one had seen me. 

' I believe he 's on the poop,' said the colonel, in reply. 

' I believe he 's here, colonel 1 ' I said, rattling down the 
remaining steps. 

' Oh, there ye are ! ' exclaimed Mr. Fearl, as I entered. 
' Can ye spare five minutes in my berth, Mr. Ashton ? ' 

' Yes, certainly,' I replied. ' Anything special ? ' 

' No ; nothen' special,' answered Mr. Fearl, leading the 
way. 

Then when we had got in and he had shut the door 
behind us, he dragged from under his bunk a fair-sized 
box, the lid of which he threw open, showing it to be full 
of books. Whatever in the world, I thought, can a sailor 
want with all those? For sailors in a general way, at least 
in the early 'fifties, were not patrons of literature. 

' I 'm a bit of a readin' man myself,' explained Mr. Fearl, 
as he lugged out a number of the books and laid them 
on his bunk; 'an' I thought as mebbe ye'd be glad, now 
we 've got into quiet weather, to know where ye could get 
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a book or two if ye wanted. Ye 're quite welcome to as 
many as ye care to tackle.' 

I thanked him warmly, for the offer was most welcome, 
and then proceeded to glance at some of the titles. Slight 
as was my acquaintance with literature, I could neverthe- 
less see at a glance that his collection was worthy of the 
deepest respect; and I hastily put aside a volume by J. S. 
Mill, and another by Sir W. S. Hamilton, in my search 
after something which seemed to deserve a little less 
reverence. Then I picked up one by Carlyle, and, as 
it was the third I had handled, I felt bound to say some- 
thing about it 

* Carlyle?' I remarked interrogatively. * Isn't he fear- 
fully dry?' 

'Ay; I dare say some 'ud think so,' he replied, 'but I 
don't I once tried to get Jimmy Weekes to read a bit, 
but he never could keep both the book an' his eyes open 
at the same time. He told Pills that a page o' Sartor 
Resartus was worth more'n all the sleepin' draughts he 
had aboard the ship ; 'cause, he said, the sleepin' draughts 
would get used up some time, but, given reasonable care, 
that one page 'ud last a lifetime, an' 'ud get more effectual 
the more 'twas used.' 

'I'll leave that for another time, then,' I answered. 
'What's this like? The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 
by O. W. Holmes.' 

'Ah, yell like that ! ' he returned warmly. 'It claps a 
smile on yere heart as soon as ever ye begin readin', an' 
though ye never laugh out, neither do ye stop smilin' till 
ye put Uie book down. I like that Mr. Holmes, the fellow 
as wrote that book ; he 's such a good-hearted gentleman. 
An' the way he proposes to the School-ma'am, it's — 

it 's Well, I 'd ha' liked to ha' sent 'em a weddin'-present 

if I'd ha' known in time. Though, after all,' he added 
regretfully, ' I s'pose it 's nothen' but a tale, more 's the pity ! ' 

'111 take this one, then,' I answered. 'And thank you 
very much.' 
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* Ye 're welcome ; but hold hard a bit,' he rejoined : 
* here 's another ye '11 like— Vaniiy Fair^ by Thackeray.' 

' Is it a good old blood-tale ? ' I asked. 

'No/ he replied, 'it ain't I don't reckon nothen' o' 
good old blood-tales, nor the fellows as writes 'em, neither. 
Mebbe if they'd seen as much blood as some of us sea- 
farin' men have, they'd be a bit more chary o' tryin' to 
make ye smell ^e stench of it at every turn. WeU, take 
the two o' them, an' see how ye like 'em. Here ye are,' 
and he thrust them into my hand. 

'Oh, but one's enough at a time, thanks,' I began, but 
the mate had bimdled the rest of the books into the box 
and was bent down shoving it under his bunk again. 

' Better keep 'em,' he observed, as he rose up. * An' — 
an' I '11 tell ye what ye can do if ye will. Ye see, 'tis like 
as mebbe Mrs. Field — ye see, she didn't know any of ye 
afore she came aboard, an' she might feel a bit lonesome- 
like, bein' a woman, an' not mebbe so very quick at makin' 
friends, an' without any books at all, as I believe — I say, 
'tis like as not she might be glad o' somethin' to read at 
odd moments, so mebbe ye wouldn't mind handin' one o' 
them to her. See ? ' 

' Certainly I will,' I replied, wpndering at the roundabout 
way in which he couched his very modest request ' But 
wouldn't it be better for you to offer it to her yourself? ' 

•No,' he returned decidedly, 'it wouldn't 'Tain't for 
mates wi' their rough tongues to go shovin' themselves 
for'ard afore lady passengers. They 've got their work to 
'tend to, an' 'tis better for 'em to do that an' keep them- 
selves in their places. So ye '11 oblige me, Mr. Ashton, by 
givin' it to her yereself. Will ye ? ' 

' Oh, I '11 do it with pleasure,' I answered. ' Which shall 
I give her?' 

' Whichever ye like,' he returned, as he laid his hand on 
the knob of the door and pulled it open. 'And thank 
ye.' 

As soon as I left him I went, with the two books tucked 
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under my amii on to the poop. Miss Colleton was read- 
ing where I had left her ; near to her sat Mrs. Colleton and 
the cx>lonel, looking over some illustrated papers which the 
latter had brought up from his berth; while Mrs. Field, 
with rather a wistful expression in her timid eyes, was 
sitting alone at a little distance off, gazing over the polished 
sea. I caught hold of a deck'-chair and dragged it across 
to her side. 

'D' you know, Mrs. Field,' I said, as I sat down, *our 
mate, Mr. Fearl, is a regular bookworm 1' 

'Is he indeed?' she answered, the wistful expression 
instantly giving place to one of interest 

' Extraordinary,' I returned. * He 's just had me down 
into his berth to lend me these two volumes, on condition 
that I pass one of them on to you.' 

'Oh, how kind of him !' she exclaimed warmly, while a 
smile of appreciation lighted up her face. ' Whatever made 
him think of it, I wonder 1 ' 

*I'm rather coming to the opinion that a good many 
thoughts run through Mr. Fearl's head,' I replied. 'Any 
way, he seemed to have an idea that as you were alone you 
might have forgotten to provide yourself with any reading, 
and he pretty well knows that I 'm not overburdened with 
books. So he gave me these — one for each of us. Which 
would you like?' 

I handed them to her, and she turned over the pages of 
the novel, letting the other rest in her lap. 

'It is thoughtful of him,' she said slowly. 'No, I have 
not brought a single book. My brother, with whom I 
have been staying since my husband died, intended to 
see that I had some, but he was called away on business 
a few days before I left, and so we forgot all about them. 
But which would you prefer, Mr. Ashton?' 

'No,' I answered, 'it's your choice, Mrs. Field. We 
must keep to the conditions of the loan, you know.' 

This was a pious fraud on my part, but my conscience 
allowed it to slip by unnoticed. 
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'But they were lent to you,' she returned hesitatingly, 

* and I don't like ' 

However, I persisted, and after some little argument she 
gave way and chose the novel. 

'How am I to thank him, Mr. Ashton?' she asked 
doubtfully, when the arrangement had been made. ' Ought 
I to do so through you ? ' 

'Oh, I should think not,' I answered 'Wouldn't it be 
better to thank him personally ? ' 

' But perhaps he would be annoyed if I did. You see, 
he sent the book by you.' 

' Oh, I 'm sure he wouldn't be annoyed,' I replied. ' And, 
besides, while we are all cooped up in such small space, 
and must therefore see each other several times a day, 
it would look a little ridiculous to stand on ceremony, 
wouldn't it ? ' 

'That is what I was thinking,' she answered, smiling. 

* So if you think he wouldn't mind ? ' 

'I'm sure he wouldn't,' I returned confidently. 'But 
choose some time when it's his watch below,' I added, as I 
got up to leave her ; ' there 's no getting a word out of him 
while he's on duty.' 

During the afternoon I began to debate within myself 
as to what I should do. Mrs. Colleton and the colonel 
appeared to get along so well together that I felt some 
qualms at the thought of intruding myself upon them. I 
saw, too, that Mrs. Field was already deeply immersed in 
her book, while Mr. Fearl was on duty ; and -Miss Colleton, 
so it seemed to me, would very probably improve with being 
left alone. Thus I felt somewhat at a loose end. Should 
I read ? But ne Autocrat of the Breakfast'TabU did not 
seem a very enticing title. Most likely, I thought, some- 
thing about a stem father keeping a troop of unruly 
youngsters in order during the morning meal It was 
plainly a book that could wait, in spite of Mr. Fearl's 
eulogy (for had he not also praised Carlyle?), and I would 
go and have a talk with Reavy. 
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I found the old fellow at work on some sails, but there 
was a doud on his usually beaming red face, and he seemed 
anxious and troubled. Also, though I spent most of the 
afternoon with him, I found him rather dull company, and 
I marvelled that he should nurse the ghost of that block on 
his mind for so long, particularly as it must have been a 
good weight 

* Never mind, Reavy,' I said, a few minutes before I left 
him. 'Cheer up. It's not likely well have another acci- 
dent like that one.' 

'No, sir,' he replied, 'mebbe not. But there's other 
accidents as is worse nor that' 

' Such as ? ' I asked. 

' Oh, plenty, sir. I dunno what' 

' Stu£f, Reavy 1 ' I retorted. ' You mustn't get like that, 
man ! Twas a mean, dirty thing to do^ and that 's a fact ; 
but whoever was coward enough to do it will be coward too 
much to try it on again — or anything else like it, either.' 

' Well, mebbe, sir; an* we'll hope so, to be sure I ' 

It was just after tea that Mrs. Field obtained an oppor- 
tunity to thank Mr. Fearl for the book he had lent her. 
She and I were about to leave the cuddy, the others having 
already gone, when the mate passed through on the way to 
his berth. Before he reached the gangway, however, Mrs. 
Field spoke. 

' Oh, Mr. Fearl,' she said, ' I have been wishing so much 
to thank you for the book you so kindly sent me by Mr. 
Ashton. I can hardly tell you how interested I am in it 
already.' 

At the first word Mr. Fearl came to a stop and stood, 
cap in hand, before her. And as I looked I saw again 
that wondrous smile of his kindle in his eyes, and then 
sweep swiftly over his face, as the sun sweeps from behind 
a fleeting cloud over a charming landscape. In a moment 
the man was transfigured. 

'Indeed, ma'am, ye 're very welcome,' he answered, with 
a slight shyness. ' Well I know that ladies travellin' alone. 
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an' gentlemen ' — he glanced at me — * who spend their tiine 
huntin' in uncivilised quarters o' the globe, don't often 
think of providing themselves wi' literature on a voyage. 
An' time grinds the soul out of men or women who have 
nothen' to do but wish for it to pass. I 'm glad ye like it, 
ma'am.' 

' I do indeed ! ' she replied ' To tell the truth,' she 
added hesitatingly, ' I was feeling a little lost when Mr. 
Ashton brought it to me; but since then I have— oh, I 
have found the time pass almost too quickly! I have 
enjoyed it so much ! ' 

'Then, ma'am,' answered the mate^ with a quaint touch 
of gravity, ' the kindness is yours rather than mine. 'Twas 
but the raising of a finger to give ye one spark o' pleasure, 
an' to do that for any livin' creature's only nat'ral, much 
more when 'tis for one's own kind, and a lady, too. And 
if ye '11 do me so great a favour, when ye 've finished that 
book, 1 11 be grateful to bring the rest o' the books I have, 
so that ye can choose out o' them for yereself. An' mebbe 
you and Mr. Ashton 'ull both do me diis favour.' 

Then, with a bow that would have graced an admiral, he 
passed on and disappeared into the gangway almost before 
we could utter a word of thanks. 

' Whatever strange chance,' said Mrs. Field, as the door 
closed behind him, 'caused such a man as that to be a 
sailor?' 

'Just what puzzles me,' I answered. 'But he seems 
different firom most, doesn't he ?' 

' He does indeed 1' she returned, very thoughtfully. 

With this we went on to the poop with our books, and 
I began to read the Autocrat Truly, I found that Mr. 
Fearl, instead of praising it too highly, had hardly praised 
it enough ; and so engrossed did I become in the happy 
thoughts and quaint similes, that I remained dead to all 
external matters until a general movement woke me up to 
the fact that the suA had already dipped half his fiery rim 
below the horizon. 
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' N0W9 Mr. Ashton,' exclaimed the coloneli ' won't you 
come below and join us in a hand at whist ?' 
' Why, who's playing ? ' I asked lazily. 

* Oh, I don't know,' answered the colonel. ' I want iis 
to make up a party. I play ; and you, Mrs. Colleton ? ' 

* Yes, if I may talk over it,' replied Mrs. CoUetoa 
'Certainly,' assented the colonel good-humouredly. 

' That is a lady's prerogative. And you. Miss Colleton ? ' 

' A little,' answered that young lady. 

' That sounds menacing,' observed the colonel * I shall 
have to beware of you, I can see. There, Mr. Ashton I 
You make the fourth, and our whist party is complete.' 

' I 'd rather you asked Dr. Ford, colonel, if you don't 
mind,' I replied. ' I wouldn't like to spoil the game.' 

' You 11 need to play badly, Mr. Ashton, to spoil it when 
I 'm in,' laughed Mrs. Colleton. ' You 've reilly no idea 
what a genius I have for playing out of my tum, and revok- 
ing, and trumping my partner's tricks ! It 's wonderful — 
and most instructive, too, I have been told.' 

* But, really,' I objected, searching for a clincher, for I saw 
that if I played I should almost certainly be Miss Colleton's 
partner, ' I even forget which cards are trumps in whist' 

The colonel positively jumped at this startling assertion, 
and stared at me in dismay, as the others did in surprise. 
I thought, too, that Miss Colleton flashed on me a glance 
of comprehension, and coloured a little. 

' I think,' said the colonel slowly, after a pause, ' if you 
know so little of the game, and would rather not play, that 
perhaps it would be better to ask Dr. Ford to join us.' 

* I 'm sure it would,' I rejoined, with alacrity. * You 'd 
have a much better game.' 

So it was arranged, and I stayed upon the poop while 
darkness dropped like a black cloak over the face of the 
waters, save where the gleaming eyes of the ship's lamps 
kept their night-long watch upon the lazy sails. Presently 
I strolled over to the lee-quarter, and, after lighting my 
pipe, rested my elbows on the tafirail and leaned over, 
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gazing upon the softly-breathing black thing that men call 
the sea. How calm, how still everything was. I Just 
enough wind to hold the sails from flapping themselves 
against the masts, or impatiently beating the air, yet not 
enough to cause more than the lightest creaking of the 
spars. This latter, an occasional jar from the wheels the 
softest plash of the water against the ship's side, and now 
and again voices which reached my ears from forward in a 
drowsy murmur, were the only sounds audible ; save that, 
as the half-hours came round, the bell clanged noisily along 
the deck, and called forth deep bass ejaculations of ' All 's 
well, sir I ' from the sleepless watchers. Strange thoughts 
come to a man as he stands thus, hearing with the ears of 
his soul dim echoes from the low-throbbing heart of the 
universe, gazing with unnatural eyes a little way into the 
unspeakable mysteries of the Supreme. The hurrying foot- 
falls on the world's highway are hushed, drowned in a 
limpid flood of awed emotion ; the broken, eager voices of 
a workaday world are stilled, lost like faintest echoes in 
unmeasured space. 

I must have stood there a long time, for my pipe was 
cold and empty, and I was vaguely conscious that the 
watch had been changed, and that two or three times the 
reassuring legend had been cried in answer to the clanging 
of the bell. Suddenly I heard a soft rustle of drapery near 
me, and, turning, saw some one standing close to my side, 
though whether the visitor were Mrs. Field or Miss CoUeton 
I could not see. I roused myself, however, and, lifting^y 
cap, remarked that it was a pleasant evening. 

< Very,' replied Miss Colleton's voice, in a low tone. 

I was surprised at this, for she must have known I was 
there ; and if, as I believed, my company was distasteful to 
her, why had she come up, not only on to the poop, but to 
that particular comer of it where I had ensconced myself? 
Being in doubt what to do, I took out my tobacco. 

' Do you object to my smoking, Miss Colleton ? ' I asked, 
as I filled my pipe. 
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* Not in the least,' she returned, and there was a pause. 

* I thought you were playing whist,' I remarked presently. 
* Have I been up here so long that you have finished your 
game?' 

'The others are still playing,' she answered. '1^. 
Field took my hand, as I wished to come on deck.' 

' Oh, does she play, then ? ' 

*Yes.' 

Again there was a long pause, whilst I slowly fumbled in 
my pocket for a match. I noticed that her voice, though 
low, was strained, as though it were an effort for her to 
speak, and she seemed nervous and disquieted. The 
silence was becoming irksome, so I spoke again. 

' It 's much cooler on deck, I should think, than down 
below,' I remarked. ' Don't you find it so, Miss Colleton ? ' 

' Yes — it is,' she said, with a tremor in her voice. ' But 
that was not why I came up. The reason was because I 
have seen that you have misconstrued a remark which 
I made yesterday afternoon.' 

The murder was out, then. I was so embarrassed that 
I put my pipe into my pocket instead of lighting it, and 
stood staring at her dim white outline in bewilderment 

* I am aware,' she went on, * that the remark was open 
to misconstruction — that, in fact, as it was uttered, the 
meaning which it was not intended to convey was the only 

one which it could convey to the ears of a stra of one 

who does not know me. But when I assure you that, in 
saying you had been before the mast, I did not intend 
even the slightest insinuation that the Had was at all 
derogatory to you, I am sure you will hold me excused.' 

I felt so confused at her words that for a moment or 
two I could think of nothing to say in reply. I heartily 
wished that I had been either clever enough to have taken 
the remark as it was meant, or else stupid enough to have 
overlooked the sarcasm it appeared to contain. While I 
hesitated, however, Miss Colleton made a movement. 

' I see,' she said, in a low tone, * that my explanation 

E 
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seems incredible, and perhaps unwelcome too. It mi^t 
have been better if I had left it unsaid,' and she turned to 
leave me. 

* Miss Colleton 1 ' I exclaimed, stopping her. * Please 
don't go. The explanation is not incredible — I believe it 
implicitly, and it was shame that ever I should have given 
you cause to make it that robbed me of a reply. The fact 
that you would take the trouble to study the feelings of a 
chance acquaintance like myself shows me how completely 
I was in error in thinking as I did.' 

' Oh,' she said, with a constrained laugh, ' I suppose we 
shan't be such chance acquaintances long. Four months, 
I suppose ! And in that time we all ought to know one 
another pretty well.* 

' I hope so,' I replied. ' Perhaps you think four months 
a long time to be cooped up on board ship. Miss Colleton ? ' 

' Well, yes, I do,' she said. 'And besides, I shall be so 
glad to get to England again — for some things.' 

* So shall I,' I answered * I sometimes wonder if I shall 
know the old country when I see it again ; it seems such a 
time since I was there.' 

' Oh, but no one belonging to it could ever foiget it ! ' 
she exclaimed. ' It 's six years since I last saw it, but I 'm 
sure I shall know it again perfectly.' 

'Sue years?' I said. 'How curious! It's just about 
six years since I was there.' 

'Really? Oh, then, I'm sure you'll know it Anyway, 
I shall ! But I must go below now, or mamma will wonder 
where I am. Good night, Mr. Ashton.' 

' Good night. Miss Colleton,' I returned ; and when she 
had left me, I leaned over the rail again and had another 
pipe, meditating the while on the reconciliation which had 
taken place. 



CHAPTER VI 

Ths next two or three days passed uneventfully enough. 
The wind had picked up a little and had remained pretty 
steady, so that we scarcely once dropped below six knots 
an hour. On this score all on board were fairly happy. 

Whilst very desirous of improving the advantage which 
Miss Colleton had given me, I was still careful not to 
attempt to push it too far. Wild birds need to be 
approached very warily, and Miss Colleton, by her distant 
manner on the morning after the reconciliation, showed 
that she required some humouring. When we met, she 
coloured a little and gave me as cold an inclination as any 
with which she had yet &voured me. It took me all aback, 
for, on seeing her, I had instantly bourgeoned forth into a 
full-blown smile, which had to wither prematurely. Not 
knowing what course to pursue, for this sort of thing tran- 
scended my experience, I decided to let her alone, neither 
going forward nor hanging back, and, to my satisfaction, 
presently found that I had done the right thing. 

The evening but one after our little conversation on 
the poop, Miss Colleton had so far recovered as to ask 
me if, the doctor not being about, I would take a hand at 
whist I at once complied, to the colonel's disgust, for 
he promptly decided that there was no fiin to be got out 
of playing whist with a partner who chattered and revoked 
and forgot what were trumps, and an opponent who had 
plainly never taken a hand in his life before. The result 
was that he played the first hand very carelessly, so that 
Miss Colleton and I, though holding but indifferent cards, 
took nine tricks. This, however, woke him up. 
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On the following evening I thought I would go and have 
another chat with old Reavy, and see if he had got over his 
dumps yet So while the rest were reading or chatting 
on the poop^ I went forward into the waist of the ship, 
where I found him as usual, leaning against the ship's side, 
smoking his evening pipe. But instead of having thrown 
off his depression, he seemed to have taken on a heavier 
load than before, so that his honest old face was puckered 
up with care and anxiety like the mouth of a tied sack. 
Presently I commented on his frame of mind. 

'Why, Reavy,' I exclaimed, 'what on earth has come 
over you lately? You look about as happy as if you were 
going to be hoisted to the main-peak with a rope round 
your neck ! You don't mean to say that you 're brooding 
over that block yet, do you ? ' 

•Which block were — oh, that'un! No, i'deed, sir, I 
ain't I'd nigh forgot it, sir.' 

'Then what is it that ails you?' I asked. 

The old fellow shuffled uneasily on his feet, took his 
pipe out of his mouth, wiped his forehead with his sleeve^ 
and gave other signs of mental distress. 

* Mr. Ashton, sir,' he said at length, in a low, serious 
tone, 'I've been a-wantin' to unburden myself to some 
one, and I 've not knowed who to go to. I says to myself, 
If I goes to the doctor, he '11 tell me to go to the mate, an' 
if I goes to the mate, he 11 tell me to go to the skipper, 
an' if I goes to the skipper, he '11 tell me to go to hell — an' 
what am I to do?' 

This was a poser and no mistake. 

* I really don't know, John,' I answered. * You wouldn't 
want to obey orders in that case, would you ? ' 

He gave a short laugh. 

* No, sir,' he replied. ' To live hard an' work hard an' 
die hard, an' then go to hell arter all, 'ud be hard indeed, an' 
there 's no denyin' of it But I must tell some one^ or I '11 be 
goin' crazy wi' the weight on it; an' mebbe, if so be as ye don' 
mind, sir, I'd like to tell you. It 'U be easier for me then.' 
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*A11 right, John,' I replied cheerily, though the old 
fellow's manner gave me a twinge of uneasiness. 'Fire 
away!' 

'Thankee kindly, sir,' he answered, pulling himself up. 
'But if so be as you 're anyways surprised at anythin' as I 
might go for to say, please don't give no sort of a start nor 
nothen', 'cause there's some folks as has the eyes of a cat 
aboard o' this here ship^ I 'm thinkin'.' 

'Indeed!' I exclaimed. 'Well, go ahead, John. I'll 
not so much as wink.' 

' Well, sir, there 's sev'ral things as I can't onderstand, an' 
the first is, Where does the men get their drink from?' 

As he asked this decidedly unpleasant question, the old 
fellow took his pipe from his mouth and stared at me with 
a mysterious air to see its effect 

'John,' I said quietly, 'you look as if you were blowing 
the gaff on the statest of state secrets. Please don't look 
quite so serious. Now, what about this drink ? ' 

'Well, sir,' he answered, adopting a more natural air, 
'that 's all. They gets it, but what licks me is, where does 
they get it from?' 

' Well,' I suggested, after a pause, ' perhaps one or two 
of them have brought a few bottles aboard with them.' 

' It ain't one or two o' them as I 'm a-speakin' of, sir, an' 
it ain't a few bottles neither. They nearly aU on 'em has 
some, an' plenty, too. It ain't botdes, sir — ^it 's a cask 1 ' 

' Hm — ^m ! Perhaps they steal it.' 

'Where from, sir? The ship ain't carryin' whisky to 
England, 'cept what 's for cuddy use, an' that 'ud soon be 
noticed if it come from there, 'specially the way as they 've 
been a-takin' of it' 

' Well, where can it come from, then ? ' 

'Ay, sir, that's what I'd like to know!' he returned. 
'Well, sir, that's hitem Number One, an' it ain't answered. 
Now, here's hitem Number Two. — What does some o' the 
men mean by groupin' o' theirselves i' twos an' threes 
together, an' whisperin' about treasure, an' a hisland, an' 
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livin' in gingerbread quarters for the rest o' their lives? 
Can ye tell me that, sir? * 
V 'iGid do they?' I asked. 

' That they do, sir,' he answered. ' I done a thing last 
night as I never done afore, an' that was to listen to 'em 
on the quiet ; an' I 'eerd 'em say things about " treasure," an' 
a '' hisland," an' bein' " blanky haristercracks for ever arter." 
An' that sort o' talk, along o' whisky as don't come fh>m 
nowhere, don't seem straight up an' down, now do it, sir?' 

'No, it doesn't,' I said, and there was a pause. 

' It ain't,' continued Reavy presently, 'as I 'm the sort o' 
man to blow the gaff on his shipmates, for I ain't. But 
then, ye see, sir, I 'm bo'sun aboard o' this 'ere ship, an' a 
bo'sun 's more of an officer than a man in the fo'c's'le. An' 
besides that, sir, even if I was in the fo'c's'le, I don't hold 
wi' no 'anky-panky talk o' that sort.' 

' No, John, I 'm sure of that if I 'm sure of anything,' I 
answered warmly, for the old man's honesty was transparent 

* An' ye 're right, sir,' he said. * There ain't no 'alf-laughs 
nor purser's grins about me. I 'm straight up an' down like 
a yard o' pump-water, an' I likes other folks to be the 
same, an' not go drinkin' whisky as is ashamed o' the 
daylight, nor whisperin' things as won't bear speakin'.' 

For some little time we remained silently smoking our 
pipes. Truth to tell, I could not but regard these revela- 
tions as being serious, though, as I thought them over, I 
began to think it just possible that Reavy might have been 
mistaken, or that, urged thereto by the block, he might 
have wofuUy exaggerated some really innocent proceedings. 
Presently, therefore, I began to question hinL 

'But look here, John,' I said gravely, 'are you sure 
about all this ? You know, if things are really as you say, 
it 's rather a bad look-out' 

'I'm as sure on it as I am as ye 're there,' returned 
Reavy emphatically. ' Why, 'twas only last night as I done 
that Ustenin' as I told ye on. There was that Gabe Stroolli 
an' Nat Spate, one on 'em on each side o' one o' the men, 
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an' they was yarnin' away to him in turns like all that. I 
could just hear odd bits about treasure an' a hisland, an' 
bein' blanky haristercracks for ever arter, but I durs'n't go 
too dost for fear o' bein' nabbed. I reckon as that there 
Stroolli 's at the bottom of it all/ 

'Who were they talking to?' I asked 

' I couldn't rightly make out, but I think it were little 
Dick Field — he 's one o' the old men as come out wi' us. 
An' that reminds me, sir. Ain't it cur'ous as all them 'ands 
as was up in the riggin' when that block dropped was new 
'ands as was took on at 'Ong-Kong, an' the block come 
tidy near to wipin' out one o' the old men as was shipped 
at Liverpool? 'Tis there, sir. Blocks doesn't drop o' 
theirselves i' that road, an' yet I ain't 'ad a crost word wi' 
one o' them men since they come aboard.' 

I remembered Mr. Fearl's opinion as to where the 
accident came in, and was silent for a time. 

'But look here, John,' I said, after a pause, 'don't you 
think you 're making a mountain out of a mole-hill? You 
say the men get drink. How much do they get ? ' 

He scratched his head thoughtfully. ' I don't know, sir,' 
he said presently. 

' Just a drop now and again ? ' I suggested. 

' Oh no, sir, 'tain't that way. They gets a reg'lar lowance 
twist a day— once at eight bells just afore the dogwatches, 
an' s^ain at eight bells at the end o' the first watch.' 

'And you say it's whisky? Not arrack, or anything 
like that?' 

'It's whisky, sir. No, I ain't 'ad any m3rself. Them 
feUers don't b'lieve in wastin' good liquor on the likes o' 
me, as 'ud never jine 'em. Blocks from the riggin', or a tip 
o'er the ship's side 's good enough for my sort.' 

' We'll hope it will be neither one nor the other,' I said 
uneasily. 

'Well, sir, we'll 'ope not, though I 'm none too sure yet. 
Hullo 1 There's that there Stroolli a-takin' stock on us^ 
blast 'im I' 
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I looked forward, and there stood Struelli, with his eyes 
fixed on us as though he were trying to read our very 
thoughts. For one moment everything seemed to swim 
round before me as I faced the deadly peril in his snake- 
like eyes ; the next, I was nodding to him with a smile and 
calling out, ' Good evening ! ' 

* Good evening, sir,' he returned, touching his cap. 

' Did you enjoy the colonel's account of our Long Tom 
the other morning?' I asked. 'Let me see, you were 
present, were you not ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' he replied, coming towards us, while Reavy 
adopted an expression of unfathomable inscrutability and 
sidled away a little. 'Oh, I liked it well enough, sir. 
The gentleman seems to know a lot about guns.' 

'They teach them that in the army,' I answered. 

'It's well they should teach 'em something, sir.' 

I looked at the fellow sharply, for the words were in- 
solent, though the tone in which they were uttered was civil 
enough. After a moment's scrutiny, however, I felt in- 
clined to favour the opinion that this was his way of eulo- 
gising practical knowledge of every description; and as it 
was a rude one, I thought I would suggest something a 
little more courteous. 

Here I may remark that Gabriel Struelli had not the 
speech of a sailor. It was rather that of a moderately 
educated landsman. He seldom dropped his A% nor was 
he much addicted to omitting the final ^-sound in words 
ending in ' ing.' His voice had a peculiar sibilance about 
it, soft yet penetrating, liquid yet with a suggestion of 
treacherous strength. It reminded me somewhat of the 
first hiss of an awakened cobra, as yet undecided whether 
it were threatened or not. And this, in conjunction with 
his snaky eyes, caused me to entertain towards him a senti- 
ment of the deepest abhorrence and mistrust 

'Yes,' I said, in answer to his observation, 'it^s well to 
be taught things-manners among them.' 

' No offence meant, sir, he replied quietly, and with a 
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quicker comprehension than I had given him credit for 
possessing. 'If I was too outspoken, it was because I 
thought, seeing as you 'd took so well to the bo'sun here^ 
that I didn't need to be so mighty careful about every 
word I said.' 

* As to that,' I returned, ignoring the thrust of his words, 
for a happy idea had flashed through my mind, ' Reavy 
and I are old shipmates, we 've sailed together before to^y. 
Couldn't you have told that I had been a sailor?' 

'I could have told that you'd either been a sailor or else 
spent a good deal of your time aboard ship,' he returned, 
* but I couldn't have said which. Have you been long at 
sea, sir?' 

'Three or four years, altogether,' I answered. 'I think 
I could fashion a diamond or a Turk's -head with any 
of you.' 

* Could ye, now ? I shouldn't have thought it, sir ! ' 

I could just have delighted in flooring the insolent dog 1 
Yet the tone was suave as sugared honey. To intimate to 
him that his company was no longer desired, I now turned 
to Reavy, whom I led on to talk of our voyage aboard the 
/oin and Matthew, By this means Strudli was not only 
kept out of the conversation, but was thoroughly instructed 
in the topics which we ordinarily discussed, and the mutual 
reminiscences which every now and then brought us together 
for a chat Thus I hoped that, if things were really wrong, 
he would still see nothing suspicious in our frequent con- 
fiibulations. 

Presently, aflier having made one or two inefiectual 
attempts to join in, Struelli gave a glance forward, and 
then turned towards me and said,' Good night, sir.' 

'Oh, good night ! ' I responded, as though I thought he 
had gone already. Then turning to Reavy, I continued, 
'So Job Gradley has knocked ofi" going to sea, has he? 
Well, he 11 come back to it, sure enough ! ' 

Reavy made no reply. He was looking after the depart- 
ing figure of the wily Struelli making towards the fo'c's'le. 
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*The dev*!!' he growled, as our late companion dis- 
appeared into the lamp-lit interior. 'Ah, but,' he went on, 
turning to me, 'ye done a good night's work this time, sir ! 
Twere prime to 'ear ye a-puttin' things out as straight as 
straight, so as he 'd never think nothen' o' seein' us together 
as often as ye thought it proper to come an' 'are a scog 
wi' yer ol' shipmet— ' 

' Now, listen to me, Reavy,' I interrupted, 'and I '11 teU 
you what to do. In the first place, just go on with your 
work as if you had no suspicions at all that anything was 
wrong with the men, but keep your weather-eye lifting all 
the same. You know, you might possibly be mistaken, 
though I'm afraid not; or you might be right in what 
you've seen and wrong in what you expect from it; or 
you may be right all through. Three chances, you see, 
and we 'U sincerely hope for the best In the meantime 
I '11 think the matter over and decide what 's to be done. 
Try and find out anything you can, and tell me as soon 
after as possible ; but above all, don't let any of the men 
think that you 're in the least suspicious about them. You 
understand ? ' 

'Ay, sir, I onderstand. An' thankee kindly, too. It's 
took a weight off of my mind to tell 'ee all about it ; an' 
that's a fact, sir.' 

' AU right, John,' I responded. 'Well, I think I'U go 
below now, and see what they 're up to in the cuddy. So 
good night' 

'Good night, sir,' answered the bo'sun; and I left him 
to go into the cabin, only pausing a few moments on the 
poop to make quite sure that I had fully recovered my 
equanimity. On entering I found Mrs. and Miss Colleton, 
the colonel, and Dr. Ford all having a hand at whist The 
doctor was just shufi9ing the cards for another deal 

'Ah, is that you, Mr. Ashton?' he said, when he saw me. 
' Is it watch below, then ? ' 

' Yes,' I laughed. ' I Ve just been having a chat with my 
old shipmate.' 
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'Your old shipmate?' asked Mrs. Colleton. 'I didn't 
know you had one.' 

* Oh, haven't I told you ? ' I answered • Why, it 's John 
Reayy, our bo'sun. He was an A.B. when I sailed with 
him, and I was only an O.S. ; so on one occasion, after I 
had given him some impudence, or what he regarded as 
such, he said that he wasn't gomg to be "cheeked" by a 
youngster, and him an A.B. too ; and he gave me a colting.' 

* What is a colting ? ' asked Mrs. Colleton. 

* Well, you know, Mrs. Colleton,' said the doctor, ' a colt 
is a sort of a one-tailed cat It is of the same species as a 
cob, and b used for the same purposes.' 

But the joke was lost on all except me. 

' A colt,' continued the doctor, ' is a lashing for a man's 
back.' 

'What were you doing while he was occupied thus?' 
asked the colonel, smiling. 

' Oh, I was nursing another fellow who sat . on my 
shoulders and sang out to Reavy to lay hard oa' 

'Isn't that the bo'sun who looks after the sails and 
rigging?' asked Miss Colleton. 

•Yes,' I answered. 

' He looks a nice old man. I 've thought I would like to 
speak to him.' 

'He'll be as proud as Punch if you do,' I returned. 
' And you 11 find him good company, too, after his shyness 
wears off.' 

' Hearts are trumps ! ' cried the doctor ; and I took the 
part of a spectator as the game proceeded. 

By the next morning, in spite of the fact that I had 
given a good deal of thought to what John Reavy had 
told me, I had come to no settled decision as to what I 
should do. If I told the captain, either I should be met 
with scornful incredulity, for the men had so far shown no 
particular signs of discontent, or else there would be such 
an inquiry and overhauling of the crew as might or might 
not straighten matters out, but would undoubtedly make 
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my informant's lot for the rest of the voyage a sore ona I 
could imagine no third course as sitting comfortably on the 
captain's broad shoulders, so I discarded this idea for the 
present Then to tell either the doctor or Mr. Weekes 
would, I felt sure, be about as useful as to tell the ship's 
cat, for they would be powerless to do an]rthing. 

There remained only Mr. Fearl, and he was the one to 
whom I felt most inclined to unburden myself. That he 
would make no fluster I was certain ; thus Reavy would be 
safe from martyrdom at his hands. Also, I was satisfied 
that he would consider with the utmost care what course 
should be taken, and that his decision would be a wise one — 
at least, from his own point of view. It was this proviso^ 
however, that made me hesitate to tell him. By now I 
knew him to be as rigid in the execution of his duty as he 
was backward in those things which were 'not for mates ' ; 
and my fear was lest he should conceive it to be his duty 
to go straight to the captain and lay the whole matter 
before him. Then would Reavy's lot be as unblest as 
though I had gone to the same quarter myself. 

Again, I could not blind myself to the fact that my story 
was lacking in certain essential qualities. There was not, 
indeed, a single scrap of evidence to testify to what Reavy 
had said, nor could his statement have been more un- 
supported if he had made it all up. To me it had come 
like a bolt from a blue sky, and yet I had been on deck for 
the greater part of each day, and had wandered about at 
will. It was not enough that I had the fullest confidence 
in Reavy's honesty, for the captain would probably have 
quite as much confidence in his own Gur-sightedness and in 
that of his officers. 

Following on all this came one consideration which 
decided me to keep the matter to myself for the present, 
and it was this. I had had some experience of crews, and 
I felt confident that no mutiny would take place without 
unmistakable signs showing themselves well beforehand to 
one who was on the look-out for themt and knew how to 
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read them when they came. Petty iiuaborduiation, skulk- 
ing, surliness, and all the rest of ttie catalogue of nautical 
sins would, I was satisfied, manifest themselves long before 
the final blow was struck in the shape of mutiny ; and for 
these I now determined to be on ^e watch. With thisi 
therefore, I finally made up my mind to keep Reavy's dis- 
closures to myself. 

Under ordinary circumstances the conclusion at which I 
had now axrived would undoubtedly have been the wisest 
possible. My mistake lay in omitting to take into account 
that very variable quantity, the personal element But to 
have avoided this error at so early a stage would have 
required on my part either a superhuman insight into 
character, or else such a knowledge of the prime mover 
among the men as, so far, I had had no means of acquir- 
ing. Therefore my observations of the crew by no means 
tended to confirm the boatswain's story. They were as 
respectful as any reasonable person could desire; their 
alacrity to obey each chance order was most praiseworthy, 
and the ordinary routine of work was executed cheerily 
and well. At noon, when, by Reav/s account, the men 
received an allowance of grog, I was especially careful to 
notice them as they issued from the forecastle at the changing 
of the watch. Yet I only saw one man, as he stepped on 
to the deck, draw the back of his hand across his lips ; and 
surely that was not sufficient evidence on which to declare 
that all had had a drink. True, those who had just been 
relieved trooped into the forecastle with a unanimity which 
was striking ; but it might well be that they went for other 
purposes than to receive a dot of whi^y. Thus the 
result of my observations was distinctly favourable ; and 
I concluded that if mutiny was in store for us at all, which 
seemed more than doubtful, it was certainly in the dim and 
comparatively distant future. And yet, with it all, Reavy's 
tale lay like lead upon my spirits. 

In the afternoon, sick of the inanity which I had 
suddenly discovered to exist in the conversation of my 
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fellow-passengers, I ran aloft. Choosing the main rigging, 
I raced up the shrouds, shinned up the main-topmast, up 
the main-topgallant mast, and only paused when I had 
taken a seat on the main-topgallant yard. Certainly the 
great stretch of view and the sensation of being above 
everything were far more than worth the climb, even if it 
had not been enjoyable for its own sake ; and as I sat with 
my arm hitched round the mast, and looked down on the 
slip of deck below, dotted here and there with figiu-es and 
largely hidden by the swelling canvas, and looked round on 
the exquisite blue of the softly heaving water, and felt the 
accentuated motion of the vessel as she rose and fell upon 
the waves, I wondered that I had been blind to so much 
of this grandeur when I used to race aloft for my daily 
bread at the bidding of a skipper. But certain it is that 
I had never seen so magnificent a sight before; or at 
least, I never saw its magnificence as I saw it that after- 
noon. 

In the evening I had another talk with Reavy, and 
cross-examined lum pretty severely, but failed to shake 
his evidence in the smallest particular. 

'Well,' I said, finding that he stuck to his tale firmly, 
' have you any further news ? ' 

' No, sir, I don't know as I have,' he answered ; 'only as 
that Stroolli seen ye a-goin' aloft to-day.' 

' Oh, did he ? And did he say anything about it ? ' 

' Not a word, sir,' answered the old man. ' Him an' me 
was pretty near together, an' he could ha' done if he'd 
a-wanted to. He just screwed hisself round an' looked 
arter ye till ye got seated on the to'gall'n' yard, an' then he 
turned hisself back again, an' I seed as he had a quiet grin 
on his ugly mug as was fit to pizen a dog. Ay, sir, 'twould 
ha' gone but badly wi' ye, I 'm thinkin', if lookin' could ha' 
loosed yere fingers 1 ' 

'It's a blessing it couldn't, then,' I replied, laughing. 
' Well, I didn't go up for the purpose of proving to Struelli 
that I had been a sailor. I went because I was sick of 
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being below on deck. And really I quite enjoyed it I 
never saw the beauty of it before.' 

' No, sir, when ye go because ye must, there 's no beauty 
in it ; an' when ye go because ye may, there 's not much ; 
but when ye go because ye 've no right, 'tis then ye see the 
beauty on it, an' ye may take a hitch round that, sir ! ' 

* I think you 're about right, John,' I answered. ' Well| 
you say the men have had their whisky as usual ? ' 

*Yes, sir.' 

* By the way, do any of them ever get drunk 7 ' 

* Oh no, sir ! Whoever has the gauge on the whisky- 
cask knows better than to allow that, sir. An' there's 
only one man aboard as does know better, an' that 's that 
StroollL' 

'Then you think Strudli has the whisky under his 
control?' 

' I 'm sure on it, sir.' 

' Why, have you seen him getting it or anything? 

* Oh no, sir ! But I know he has for all that' 

* Well, and you 've nothing else, then ?' 

* No, sir.' 

' Then we must keep it up for a bit longer. Just you 
have your eye lifting, John, and let me know what you can 
find out' 

' Ay, ay, sir ! ' he replied ; and I left him and went aft. 



CHAPTER VII 

During the next day or two I found the suspense and 
anxiety become more and more difficult to bear. Not that 
I was so deeply exercised for my own personal safety, 
though I was by no means indifferent to it ; and especially 
at a time when life seemed to be opening up new vistas of 
enjoyment and wider scope for such abilities as I possessed. 
StUl, I had faced danger too often to quail before it very 
readily ; and besides this, when I thought of the treachery 
that would have to take place on the part of the men be- 
fore they mutinied, my blood boiled again until I scarcely 
cared about dying if only I could quench my blood-thirst 
beforehand. What troubled me most was the terrible 
position of the ladies should Reavy's and my fears prove 
to be too well founded. I could not bear the thought that 
they should be doomed to a violent death amid the fierce 
struggle for mastery between the poop and the forecastle ; 
or, worse stiU, be left defenceless amid a ravening gang of 
victorious mutineers. So keen had my anxiety become, that 
I could no longer settle myself to read, but, instead, spent 
nearly all my time in furtively watching the men, while my 
very solicitude on my fellow-passengers' behalf made me, I 
am afraid, irritable and awkward towards them. 

John Reavy's daily reports, too, were by no means re- 
assuring. Though he had but little information to give iae 
as to anything fresh occurring he was yet able to confirm 
in some way or other, by what he had again either seen or 
heard, the story he had told me at the beginning. First, 
the men undoubtedly got drink from somewhere, and they 
got a regular and tolerably free allowance; second, they 
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certainly seemed to be unduly given to grouping them- 
selves in twos and threes and talking earnestly in low tones, 
for I had by now observed this to some extent myself; 
and third, Reavy had discovered that the treasure they 
spoke of was on an island in the South Indian Ocean, 
and that Gabriel Struelli was the one who knew all about 
it That was all. Reavy declared emphatically that there 
was no more; that he had not heard one wora about 
taking the ship or mutinying, or any bloodthirsty talk of 
any description. 

Strangely enough, this latter statement of Reavy's made 
me quite as uncomfortable as if it had been the odier way, 
for it proved beyond a doubt that the man had at any rate 
not exaggerated his tale. Whatever marks of ill-omen it bore 
had not been given by him, and I now felt that I could 
implicitly rely on the accuracy of every word he said, not 
merely on account of his honesty, which I had never 
doubted, but also on account of his careful and unimagina- 
tive observation. I therefore b^an to think of taking Mr. 
Fearl into my confidence and disclosing all I knew, and 
my only reason for further hesitation was the fact of the 
men's admirable behaviour. How could I ask any one to 
believe that such a prompt and hearty crew as ours was on 
the very verge of mutiny? The mere suggestion seemed 
preposterous ! No one would believe it. 

Still, the whole is not yet told. On the day after Reavy 
had first unburdened himself to me, I had, as I fancied, 
noticed a shadow of anxiety on the faces of the ship's 
oflScers. At the time I had argued at some length with 
myself whether this were really so, or whether it were 
merely imagination on my part, caused by the perturbed 
state of my own feelings. To settle the question, I par- 
ticularly observed Captain Freeland, but by the following 
day he had fully recovered his spirits, if, indeed, he had 
once lost them. The rest of the officers, on the other 
hand, had apparently become more gloomy. Mr. Fearl's 
conversation was much shorter than it was wont to be, and 

F 
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when it did come it seemed forced, as though it were an 
effort to him to talk, though of this I could not make my- 
self certain. But if there was any doubt in my mind 
regarding Mr. Fearl, there was none regarding Mr. Weekes 
and the doctor. The former of these two had taken on a 
sort of gloomy resignation, as though he saw something 
coming which he could not by any possibility avoid ; while 
the latter was looking undeniably troubled and careworn. 
Thus my position was daily becoming more uncomfortable ; 
and, but that I felt confident, as I have aheady explained, 
that some signs would show themselves well before mutiny 
took place, I should have laid the whole matter before Mr. 
Fearl without delay. 

But by the fifth day after Reavy had made his first dis- 
closures to me I had made up my mind to tell everything 
to Mr. Fearl at the first convenient opportunity, though I 
little guessed what grim tragedy was to give me the chance 
I sought. The incidents of that day, or rather, of that 
afternoon, deserve setting forth at some length. 

The ladies were sitting right aft, indulging in their usual 
siesta; the colonel was somewhere below, most likely 
similarly engjiged ; while the doctor and I were sitting talk- 
ing near the break of the poop. For the time being Dr. 
Ford had thrown off his depression, and was telling me 
little incidents of his student days ; and as he was a past 
master in the art of spinning yams, and was able, moreover, 
to make up by the use of a little imagination for any de- 
ficiency which the bald statement of fact might disclose, he 
kept me well entertained in spite of the heat I had just 
finished laughing at the narrative of one of his escapades, 
when I saw Mr. Fearl approaching us down the waist of the 
ship. The mate eyed us with his usual mournful expres- 
sion, and came to a stand just below where we sat 

* Say, Pills,' he remarked, ' there 's one o' the men for'ard 
has got his innards out o' gear, an' he 's hailin' out for you 
to go an' brace him up.' 

* Why,' exclaimed die doctor, in a surprised tone, ' I saw 
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them all this morning, and they were right enough then. 
Where is he?' 

'He's in his bunk in the fo'c'sle,' answered Mr. Fearl, 
* and I think 'twould be better if ye saw him. He seems a 
bit queerly.' 

' Oh, all right,' replied the doctor. ' 1 11 go now. D' you 
think it 's anything serious ? ' 

' Can't say, it not bein' in my line. He seems to think 
it is, but mebbe he 's prejudiced ' ; and the mate stared out 
at the distant horizon. 

* Most likely he is,' laughed the doctor. ' However, I 'U 
go and see,' and away he went forward. 

' Well, Mr. Ashton,' said the mate presently, turning to 
me, * and how are things with you ? ' 

* Only so-so,' I returned. ' Come and sit down for a few 
minutes ; I want to speak to you.' 

He came on to the poop and sat down beside me. 

*I've noticed ye've not been looking so mighty spry 
the last few days,' he observed. 'What's wrong wi' ye? 
Is yere soul eatin' yere heart out for want o' somethin' 
to do?' 

* Not that exactly,' I replied ; ' though I might ask you 
the same question, for you and the doctor and Mr. Weekes 
have all looked a bit down in the mouth lately.' He gave 
me a swift, scrutinising glance as I said this, but I dropped 
my voice, and leaning towards him, a^ked meaningly, ' Mr. 
Fearl, have you every confidence in the crew ? ' 

' Good God, man ! ' he exclaimed in a startled whisper, 
'what d'ye mean? An' what do you know o' this?' 

'Practically nothing, except what I've been told,' I 
answered. ' In the ' 

'Who's told ye?' asked the mate quickly. 'Pills 
wouldn't ' 

'Of course he wouldn't,' I answered. 'You know 
Reavy?' 

'Ah!' 

'Well, he's told me.' 
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There was a pause for a few moments^ while the mate 
glanced thoughtfully up at the sails. ' What 's he told ye ? ' 
he asked presently. 

' First of all,' I said, * answer me one question : Have 
you any suspicions as to the men's loyalty?' 

*Mr. Ashton, I have!' he answered gravely. 'Now, 
what's he told ye?' 

With that I related everything in detail as Reavy had 
told it me. Mr. Fearl sat silently 'smoking the whole of 
the time, wearing an expression which would have given 
anybody the idea that he was being told something in 
which he took not the slightest interest At length I 
came to an end. 

'I would have told you sooner,' I said in conclusion, 
'but I thought that Reavy might possibly be mistaken; 
and besides that, I could see nothing suspicious in the 
behaviour of the men, so waited a few days first' 

' I 'm glad ye waited no longer,' said the mate gravely. 

* Why, what do you know ? ' 

* Nothen' definite ; but one o* the hands by the way, 

can Reavy write?' 

' I don't know. But no, of course he can't, for he can't 
read.' 

' Well, then, it can't be him,' continued the mate. ' But 
one o' the hands for'ard has been writin' a note which he 
dropped into Pills's berth, sayin' as there 's somethin' wrong 
wi' the men. An' he says as this Struelli has a chart 
showin' where some money 's hid.' 

* By Jove I ' I exclaimed. * Then Reavy 's right ! I 
wonder who did it ! ' 

* Can't tell ; but it makes things look fishy.' 

' It does so I ' I rejoined. ' And what did the doctor 
do?' 

' He showed it to the skipper an' to us, an' we none of 
us liked it, I can tell ye. But the skipper, after watchin' 
the men for a bit, got to laughin' at it an' said it was 
all rot' 
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* Hm— m ! Well, now, what shall I do ?' 

* I 've just been thinkhiV answered Mr. Fearl, * an' it 
seems to me ye'd best go an' tell Pills as soon as he comes 
aft again, an' then the pair o' ye can go an' tell the skipper. 
See? Ye 'd best have Pills with ye, because he 's not under 
the cap'en in quite the same way as we mates are.' 

' All right, 1 11 tell him. I wish he 'd look sharp.' 

'I don't s'pose there's all that hurry,' responded Mr. 
Fearl, ' though o' course 'tis as well not to be losin' any 
time. Hullo 1 There 's eight bells ! I must go on watch 
now,' and rising up he left me alone to wait for the doctor. 

At the end of half an hour I began to grow impatient, 
for now that I had a certain object before me I wanted to 
get it accomplished as quickly as possible. Mr. Fearl was 
pacing up and down the poop, but he took no further notice 
of me, and kept his attention fixed on the vessel Presently 
Captain Freeland emerged from the companion-hatch and 
took a glance round the sails. As soon as I saw him I 
passed an inquiring look to Mr. Fearl to ask whether I 
should make my statement at once, but in answer I received 
so decided a negative that I remained where I was. A 
minute later and the captain had dived below again. 

Still the doctor remained forward, while the men stood 
about in moody groups apparently discussing the sick man's 
condition. And as I waited a horrible fear grew upon me. 
What if this sudden illness were cholera or fever 1 I half 
started up to go to the forecastle that I might make sure ; 
but after a moment's thought I sat down again, for I re- 
flected that in any case I could do no good, whereas, by 
going and bothering the doctor, I might do harm. And 
even if it were either of those terrible scouiges, would our 
position be made any worse? The men would not be 
likely to mutiny when none knew at what moment he might 
find himself writhing in his death spasms ; and as for the 
ladies, better that they should meet death by disease than 
be doomed to the o^er. So I still waited, and hardly 
knew what to hope for, 
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Presently there was a stir among the ladies at the after 
end of the poop, and a moment later Miss Colleton got up 
from her chair and came towards me. Putting on as bright 
a countenance as I could, I went to meet her. 

'I think you've had a good nap^ Miss Colleton I' I 
said, 

* Have I really ?' she returned. Then, glancing at her 
watch, she addcxl, 'Oh, I had no idea it was so late I 
Where is the colonel ? ' 

* I expect he's in his bunk fast asleep, with the port wide 
open,' I answered. ' Do you want him ? ' 

'Oh, no!' she laughed; Met him have his sleep out 
What a glorious afternoon it is!' she broke off, coming 
over to the lee tafirail and leaning over the water. ' How 
delicious the rushing of the waves sounds, and how restful 
the deep blue of the ocean looks 1 Oh, if one could only 
have it in a picture to look at always ! ' 

' If ! ' I answered, laughing. ' But granting that every 
tint could be accurately reproduced, so that no eye could 
detect a difference, do you think. Miss Colleton, that you 
would admire it?' 

'Why, of course I should!' she exclaimed. 'How 
could I help ? ' 

' I 'm not so sure that you wouldn't think it a little duU 
and lifeless,' I returned ' It 's one thing to see it as it 
looks from here — ^to see flashes of light appearing and dis- 
appearing on a thousand waves, to feel the breeze blowing 
on your cheeks, to hear the surging of the water and the 
creaking of the spars, and to sway with the motion of the 
ship ; but it would be another thing altogether to have the 
scene stripped of all its life-giving accessories, and have it 
thrust into a gilt frame and strung on to a wall. And, you 
know, a deep blue sea and a light blue sky, and nothing 
else, put on to a square of canvas, would look very much 
like two streaks of paint ! ' 

She laughed. ' Yes, I suppose it would, when you come 
to think of it,' she said. ' But really, I was meaning if it 
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could all be put into the picture — sights and sounds and 
everything.' 

*What a background,' I thought, 'of nameless terrors 
would be perpetuated from some of us who are aboard 1 ' 
But I said, ' Yes, that would, perhaps, go some way to- 
wards preserving its beauty, but even then it would be 
incomplete unless you could also import into the picture 
the feelings with which you view it The forecastle hand 
does not see the beauty in it that you and I do ; and under 
other conditions of feeling, this picture might assume the 
characteristics of pitiless indifference and callousness.' 

* What do you mean ? ' she asked wonderingly. 

And, indeed, I had let my tongue outstrip my prudence^ 
for the remark was bom of a certain feeling which lay 
upon me, and which would not for a moment allow itself 
to be relegated into the background of my mind. The 
doctor was still forward ; and, as I thought of two possible 
calamities— one, that which Reavy's confidences had sug- 
gested ; the other, centred about the sailor lying ill in the 
forecastle, — ^the thought came upon me, that here, indeed, 
was fire fighting fire, and I wondered which would win. 
At that moment a diversion was caused by the appearance 
of the colonel, who had emerged from the companion-hatch, 
and now came towards us. 

'Ah, here's Colonel Singleton!' I exclaimed, glad to 
turn the conversation. * Had a good read, colonel? ' 

'Well, curiously enough, I fell asleep,' answered the 
colonel, as if this were a very unusual occurrence. ' Must 
have been the heat or something, I fancy.' 

'Very likely,' I returned^ with a mental inclination 
towards the ' something.' 

But the colonel evidently thought I referred to the heat. 
' Why,' he said, ' has it overcome you two ? ' and he looked 
at Miss Colleton. 

'It overcame me,' she replied, 'or something else did, 
for I have had a long sleep. But I think Mr. Ashton has 
been keq>ing his watch all afternoon.' 
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'Ah| acting the part of guardian angel!' laughed the 
colonel, little thinking how near the truth he was, or how 
his innocent words jarred on me. * Keeping watch while 
we all slumbered and slept! But really, Mr. Ashton, I 
shall have to alter my conception of the '' sweet little cherub 
who sits up aloft" if you are he. I never pictured him as 
wearing a moustache.' 

' And yet he must be old enough, one would think,' I 
answered, laughing. 

'Do you really aspire to the position, Mr. Ashton?' 
asked Miss Colleton. 'Because that sounds as if you 
did!' 

'And would like to act the part on the main-truck!' 
added the colonel. 

But I hastily disclaimed the notion, for I had once seen 
an alleged picture of the said cherub, and remembered 
that his costume, though no doubt eminently suitable for 
the temperature we were enjoying, would still be decidedly 
insufficient to satisfy my hide-bound conventionality. 
Besides which, the truck of a mast did not strike me 
as a convenient place to sit on. Just then Mrs. Colleton's 
voice, in accents of self-commiseration, reached us from 
the after end. 

'Really,' she cried, 'I can't get to sleep this after- 
noon !' 

'Can't you, mamma?' returned Miss Colleton. 'Well, 
it 's no use trying now, for it will be tea-time directly.' 

'Tea-time!' ejaculated Mrs. Colleton, as she extricated 
her watch from some impossible pocket ' Why, bless me, 
so it will ! I must have been to sleep, then ! ' 

There was a general laugh at this, and as it subsided 
Mrs. Field spoke. 

'You must have slept very soundly, Mrs. Colleton,' 
she said. 'I'm so glad! Now, I haven't — I've had 
dreams.' 

'Not bad ones, I hope?' said the colonel sympathetic- 
aUy. 
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'Oh, I won't inflict such pain on you all as to tell you 
what they were,' she answered laughing. ' But they were 
not nice ones. By the way, don't you think the wind 
is rising?' 

The fact, for Such it was, had quite escaped my notice ; 
but as I looked round I saw that a few feathery clouds 
were hastening across the sky at a fair speed, while even 
the waves had slightly increased in size. 

'Yes,' answered the colonel; 'I noticed it as soon as I 
came on deck.' 

' I do hope we are not going to have it rough again ! ' 
exclaimed Mrs. Colleton. 

'Oh, you 11 enjoy the next fresh breeze that we have, 
l^frs. CoUeton,' said the colonel consolingly. 

So we continued chatting until presently the tea-bell 
rang. Just as we took our places at the tea-table, the 
doctor came hurriedly down and joined us without speak- 
ipg. I looked at him, but he avoided my eye, and seemed 
moody and unhinged. For a time no one referred to it, 
but presently Mrs. Colleton turned towards him. 

' Doctor,' she said solemnly, ' are you sea-sick ? ' 

We nearly all burst out laughing at this, though I 
noticed that the captain shot an anxious glance over the 
doctor's face. 

' Oh, no — thank you, Mrs. Colleton,' answered the doctor, 
trying to brighten up a little, though with poor success. 

'I was afraid you were,' continued Mrs. Colleton. 
' What 's the matter, then ? ' 

'I — I'm quite well, thank you,' replied the doctor 
nervously. 

' I 'm afraid, ma'am,' interposed the captain, ' that he 's a 
bit upset over one o' the men for'ard, who 's been taken ill. 
How's he going on, doctor?' 

' He — ^he 's dead, sir ! ' answered the doctor, with a pale 
face. 

We all gave a cry of astonishment, and stared be- 
wilderedly at our informant. 
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' Dead !' echoed the captain, in an awed tone. 'Why — 
it's very sudden!' 

'Very, sir/ answered the doctor. 'And what makes it 
worse, I can't make out what he 's died of.' 

' Can't make out what he 's died of? ' queried the captain, 
his temper b^;inning to rise. 'Why, how's that? Who 
d' ye s'pose can if you can't, eh ? ' 

'Wdl, sir,' returned the doctor, looking a trifle piqued, 
' if it were any ordinary disease I could tell soon enough, 
but it isn't I can say this, though,' he continued, looking 
round the table: 'if anybody is fearing lest it should be 
cholera or yellow fever, they may set their fears at rest, 
for it 's nothing of that sort It 's something like tetanus,' he 
went on meditatively, looking towards me, ' but it isn't ' 

' Like what ? ' asked the captain. 

'Like tetanus, sir,' answered the doctor. 'That's an 
affection of the muscles which * 

' An' is this tit— what-d' ye-call-it, infectious ? ' 

' Not in the least, sir.' 

' Well, that 's better,' returned the captain, ' though it 's 
bad enough as it is. What are ye going to do about it?' 

'Well, sir,' answered the doctor rather nervously, 'I 
think I should like to examine the men's provisions.' 

' Examine the men's provisions ? ' exclaimed the captain. 
*Why, what's wrong with 'em?' 

' I don't know that anything is, sir ; but the men com- 
plain, and here is a death that I cannot account for.' 

'Well, do as ye like,' responded the captain, after a 
pause. 

There was no more conversation after that, and as soon 
as the meal was at an end we left the table, yet loitered 
about in the cabin after the aimless manner of people 
who are beset with a feeling of bereavement The doctor 
had gone with the captain into the chart-room, and as 
I stood looking vacantly out of one of the ports waiting 
for him to come out, Miss Colleton came and stood 
beside me. 
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'I understand your remark now about the picture 
assuming a character of pitiless indifference under other 
circumstances^' she said. * I fed as though I had lost a 
Inend!' 

* One always feels like that, Miss Colleton, when a death 
occurs aboard ship/ I answered. *I only regret that 
the interpretation of the remark should have been so 
swift and so sudden. But you must not give way to it 
too much.' 

* It seems so terrible ! ' she replied. 

* Yes,' I returned. ' I can't tell what to think, I 'm sure. 
It would be very disquieting to find that the death had 
been caused by the bad quality of the provisions.' 

* Do you think it can have been ?' she asked anxiously. 

* It 's impossible to say,' I answered. ' But the food that 
is shipped for fo'c's'le use is sometimes so bad that I 
wonder the men manage to eat it However, if it's the 
food in this case, it is probably a single article that has got 
rankly poisoned in some way. Or, perhaps, as only one 
man has been attacked, it may be that he has bad a fit 
of some sort' 

We talked on for a little time until presently the door 
of the chart-room opened and the captain and doctor 
came out 

*I tell ye, Pills, 'tis all nonsense!' the captain was 
saying testily. ' If I 'd let you and Weekes have yere own 
way, ye 'd put me in swaddUn'-clothes ; but I won't 1 ^Vhy 
don't ye take a leaf out o' Fearl's book, an' clap a stopper 
on this sort of tomfoolery ? ' 

'Well, sir,' rejoined the doctor, 'you know Mr. Fearl 
said * 

' I know well enough what Fearl said,' interrupted the 
captain, 'and he's nearly as big a fool as the rest o' ye. 
I tell ye what, if the fellow wasn't more than half an 
idiot, I 'd trice him up an' give him a round dozen on his 
bare back ! An' many a cap'en 'ud do it as it is 1 ' 

'Well, sir * began the doctor again. 
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* There now, knock it off, Pills, or dammy, 1 11 get wild ! ' 
cried the captain. *Go for'ard, or do what ye like, but 
don't let 's have any more o' this rot ! ' 

'They seem,' I said to Miss Colleton — ^for we had both 
heard the conversation, — 'they seem to have got a little 
across with one another.' 

' Yes,' she replied, in a frightened tone, ' and, Mr. Ashton, 
do you know, I — I'm afraid there's something mysterious 
about that death ! ' 

'Oh, nonsense!' I said. 'You mustn't give way to 
those sort of fancies. Miss Colleton. That will never da 
Perhaps it's mysterious in that the doctor can't tell yet 
what article of food has caused it; but I fancy that will 
be all. And, any way, if you '11 excuse me, I '11 go and 
see him.' 

' Yes, do ! ' she replied, and I turned and followed him 
up the companion-steps. 

However, I was just too late, for by the time I reached 
the poop he had gone forward again. As I looked round, 
however, I saw Reavy busy with some of the halliards just 
below the break of the poop ; so I decided that while I 
was waiting I would see if the bo'sun had anything fresh to 
say, and at the same time be ready to intercept the doctor 
on his return. So, lighting my pipe^ I went down to where 
the old fellow was working. 

' Good evening, John,' I said. 'This is a sad business 
for'ard.' 

' Ay, sir ! ' he answered, with a curious catch in his voice. 
' Ye may well say that, sir. It is indeed ! ' 

' We 've taken it pretty bad aft,' I continued, ' but you 
seem to have taken it worse, and I don't wonder that you 
should, either.' 

' An' well I may, sir ! ' he returned, taking my remark to 
himself personally. 'For God's sake, sir, don't give no 
start nor nothen', but 'twas just a touch as I'm not the 
same as yon poor chap ! ' 

' By Jove ! I 'm glad you missed, though ! ' I exclaimed 
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earnestly, though the true meaning of his words had not 
dawned on me. ' How did it happen, John ? The doctor 
seems to think there's something wrong with the 
provisions.' 

'The provisions ain't what they should be, not by a 
long chalk, an' ye may take a hitch roun' that,' he returned ; 
' but it weren't the provisions neither, sir.' 

•No?' I said. *Then what was it?' 

* What 'ud ye think o' pizen, sir ? ' he asked significantly. 

I nearly bit through the stem of my pipe in the effort to 
repress all trace of being startled, for in addition to the 
sinister import of his words, I caught a glimpse, just as he 
spoke, of Struelli's evil face turned right towards us. I 
leaned as nonchalantly as I could against the bulwarks of 
the ship, and twisting my pipe round in my mouth looked 
idly on at Reav/s occupation. 

'Be careful, John,' I said. 'Struelli's glaring at us 
again.' 

' Blast him ! ' prayed the bo'sun fervently. 

' Now, then, what d' you know about this poison, John ? ' 
I asked. 

' I mean, sir,' answered Reavy, going steadily on with his 
work, ' as that there Stroolli, as ye say is a-glarin' at us, 
pizened Jim Maloney an' tried to pizen me.' 

' Are you sure ? ' I asked. 

' Sart'n, sir. He give him the pizen in some whisky, an' 
he wanted me to have a drop, but I wouldn't.' 

' I 'm jolly glad you refused, John, if it 's as you say ! 
Well, what else ? ' 

' Well, sir,' continued the bo'sun, ' I '11 tell ye all as I can, 
an' I reckon 'twas like this. I 've knowed all along as Jim 
Maloney wouldn't jine his gang, an' I reckon as 'e 'd been 
a-soundin' of him for a finisher to see,' like, if there was any 
chance o' talkin' of him round. Then, mebbe, Jim said as 
he wouldn't, an' mebbe he said as he 'd tell the skipper if 
there was any more o' that talk a-goin' on. So Stroolli said 
as he were on'y jokin' him an' axed him to 'ave a drink, 
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an' Jim 'ad a drink wi' him — ^more's the pity — ^an' it done 
that for him.' 

'But look here, John,' I asked, 'how d'you know all 
this?' 

"Twas this way, sur. I just corned on 'em as they was 
a-goin' to 'ave their drink, an' StrooUi was a-grinnin' like all 
that An' as soon as he seen me, he says, says he, ** Hullo, 
bo'sun," he says, "Jim an' me's'ad a bit of afallin'-out 
a-cause I joked him," he says, ''an' we're a-makin' of it up 
o'er a sup o' whisky," he says. " Come an' 'ave a drop 
along of us to show as there 's no ill-feelin'," he says. An' I 
says to him, "No," I says, "I don't want no whisky." 
An' then he stops his grinnin' a bit an' looks at me as if 
he 'ud eat me. " An' what for don't ye want no whisky ? " 
he says, half angered like. " Because," says I, " I 'm 
teetotal out o' regard for my liver," says I. " Oh," says he, 
" a drop o' this stuff 'ull do yere liver no 'arm, but good ! 
Come on an' 'ave a drop ! " But I wouldn't, sir. Ye see, 
sir, even if this here Stroolli was all right of a man, which 
he ain't, still it wouldn't be the thing for a hofficer aboard o' 
the ship to go drinkin' wi' the fo'c's'le 'ands, would it, sir ? ' 

' Certainly not ! ' I answered, humouring the old fellow's 
vanity. ' By the way, who was this Jim Maloney ? ' 

'Didn't ye know, sir?' returned the bo'sun, shrugging 
his shoulders mournfully. ' He 's one o' the old men as 
signed on at Liverpool, an' he was about the only one as 
I 'd ha' been sure on. Stroolli 's got round nigh every one 
on 'em, sir.' 

' The deuce he has ! ' I exclaimed. ' How on earth has 
he managed it?' 

' He don't b'long to earth, sir, don't Stroolli,' replied 
Reavy. ' He 's a devi, that 's what he is, an' ye may take 
a hitch roun' that an' haul taut ! Here he 's been a-spinnin' 
of his yarns about havin' a chart or summat showin' where 
some old pirate as he's sailed wi' buried nigh on to a 
million o' money. An' the grub 's bad, an' Stroolli brought 
a dozen o' his gang aboard wi' him at 'Ong-Kong, an' he's 
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been a-givin' the 'ands whisky r^lar ever sin' we sailed. 
An' ye know what Jack is, sir, wi' bad grub, an' free drinks, 
an' the promise o' plenty o' dibses to live ashore on in 
gingerbread quarters for the rest o' his life ! ' 

The outlook was undoubtedly most threatening. Indeed 
I felt, after what Reftvy had told me, that there was no 
possible way of averting a mutiny, and now I was desirous 
to ascertain if there were not at least a few men among 
the crew whom we could trust when it came to the pinch. 

* John,' I said, 'you don't mean to say that all tiie men 
have joined Struelli? Aren't there a few, say two or three, 
who would stand with us on the poop, even if all the rest 
of them were to mutiny ?' 

* Well, sir,' answered the bo'sun doubtfully, ' ye see, 'tis 
this way. When they're put into a fix like this, they has 
to say somethin' if they means to side wi' the poop. Some 
on 'em was ready enough to jine — ^ye gets a few o' them 
sort in 'most every crew — an' some 'ud rather not jine, but 
they're frighted into it. They won't do nothen' an' lets 
things drift, an' then when the time comes they finds their- 
selves Ssistened on to the side o' the crew. Then there 's 
another sort as has pluck enough to stand out again' the 
men from the first, an' them 's the ones as ye can depend 
on to let the skipper or some one aft know how things is 
goin' on, an' to take their places alongside o' the officers 
when ructions b^ins. But 'tis only plucky men an' straight 
men as 'ull do that, and Stroolli 's nigh settled for all as we 
had aboard on the voyage out' 

I made no reply, for I was deep in thought At length 
I turned again to Reavy. 

'This island, you say, is in the South Indian Ocean? 
I asked. 

*Ay, sir.' 

'D' you know how fiur we are off it now? ' 

'No, sir; not rightly. Three or four days' sail, I blieve.' 

'And I suppose Struelli means to take the ship when we 
get down about it ? ' 
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' Well, sir, I Ve not 'eerd any of 'em say that, but I don't 
see what else they can be meanin' for to do.' 

' Nor can I. Well, John, thanks to you, I fancy he 'U 
find it one thing to mean, but a very much other thing to 
do. Forewarned is forearmed, and I'm waiting for the 
doctor now to tell him everything, and then go with him to 
the captain. And John, don't eat or drink anything that 
you 're not quite sure of, and don't take your clothes off at 
night Understand ? ' 

' Ay, sir, 1 11 be careful,' he answered. 

For a few minutes we remained silent. The sun was on 
the point of going down, and I turned my eyes upon the 
great ball of fire, while I thought over what Reavy had told 
me. When presently I removed my gaze, I saw Stnielli 
standing close beside us with his hands in his pockets, 
regarding me with an expression which, to my sun-blinded 
eyes, seemed like a diabolical leer. ;,I made no start as I 
saw him, for I was now too wary to start at anything, but 
nodded and said shortly, ' 'Evenbg.' 

' Good evening, sir,' he returned, touching his cap. 

There was a slight pause while Reavy went on with 
his work the same as before. Then I said, looking at 
Stnielli— 

' This is a sad thing that has happened in the fo'c's'le.' 

' Yes, sir,' he answered. * But I s'pose it 's all in the 
day's work.' 

* It doesn't seem to trouble you much,' I observed. 

He turned himself half round with a contemptuous 
gesture. • What 's the use o' bothering ? ' he said. * It 's 
as it is, an' crying won't mend it' Then with a sudden 
interest he asked, 'What does the doctor say about it, sir?' 

' I heard him tell the captain that he intended to examine 
the fo'c's'le provisions,' I answered. 

' An' well he need, if examining them will make 'em 
better ! ' snarled StruellL ' That ought to have been done 
afore they were shipped, and then we needn't have lost 
Maloney.' 
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* Do you think, then, that they Ve caused his death ? ' 
•*Coursethey have!' he retorted 'You gofor'ard an' 

look at the filthy, sickening stu£f as is served out to us hands, 
and see what ye think of it ! It 's a crying shame, that 's 
what it is ! ' 

' Why,' I exclaimed, pretending to believe his every word, 
* if that 's the case, you none of you know who may be taken 
ill next!' 

'No, sir,' he returned, in a tone suddenly altered. to an 
oily sneer, ' we none of us know who '11 be next ! ' 

Just then I saw the doctor coming out of the galley with 
some dishes in his hands. As he turned to go aft I braced 
myself up. 

' Hallo ! ' I said, ' there 's the doctor. I wonder if he 's 
found out what's wrong? Ill go and see. Good night, 
John ! 'Night ! '—this last to StruellL 

They returned the greeting, and I overtook the doctor as 
he reached the companion-hatch. ' Doctor,' I said, grip- 
ping his arm, ' I want to see you instantly in private.' 

' Something important ? ' he asked 

* Veiy ! ' I returned. 

' Come on into my berth, then,' he answered, and we 
went below. 



CHAPTER VIII 

* Doctor/ I said, as soon as he had closed the door of his 
berth behind us, ' I Ve told Mr. Fearl what I 'm going to tell 
you, or part of it, that is ; for the worst I Ve only just got to 
know myself. He said I was to tell you as soon as I could, 
and that then we were to go to the captain together. I 
dare say you know what I 'm alluding to ; but if you don't, 
1 11 tell you. It 's mutiny ! ' 

The doctor caught his breath as I said this, and then 
tried to smile it off. 

'Ah-haT he laughed, uneasily. 'Has Barney Flinn 
been fooling you, too ? Because if he has, I may tell you 
that we know about him.' 

'Barney Flinn?' I asked. 'Who's he?' 

'He's that half-daft lad for'ard,' he returned 'You 
ought to know him if he 's been telling you all sorts of tales 
about StruellL' 

'He's never said a word to me since I came aboard ! ' 
I retorted. 'Nor have I spoken to him. Indeed, I'm 
not sure that I know who you mean, any way.' 

He looked at me keenly for a few moments. 

' Do you mean to say, Mr. Ashton,' he asked at length, 
' that your information does not come from Barney Flinn ? 
Has he not been writing letters to you about a prospective 
mutiny to capture the ship and search for some treasure or 
oUier?' 

' No,' I said, ' he hasn't But if he 's been telling you 
that, he's been telling you the truth. What else has he 
said ? Has he told you that Maloney was poisoned ? ' 

98 
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'Maloney poisoned!' exdaimed the doctor. 'What 
d' you mean ? ' 

'What I say, doctor,' I answered 

'Yes, yes!' he returned, impatiently. 'But don't you 
see that your words may have an innocent meaning or a 
sinister one ? For instance, two of the men declare that 
they saw him eating some of this preserved fruit,' and he 
held towards me a tin of rank, mouldy apricots. ' Perhaps 
they poisoned him.' 

' They 're enough to poison any one,' I answered, after 
glancing at them. ' But the question is, would they ? ' 

' I can't say,' he replied. ' I 'm going to test them for 
metallic oxides — though, after all,' he added, moodily, 
' I really don't see the use. Even if they were present they 
could not possibly account for the symptoms.' 

'Then what's 'the good of bothering with them?' I 
asked. 

' There is no good,' answered the doctor ; ' but one must 
do something.' 

' Of course,' I returned. ' However, there '11 be plenty 
to do presently, I believe, so I 'd rest now if I were you. 
And 1 11 tell you something, doctor. Maloney was poisoned 
byStnielli!' 

' How d' you know that ? ' asked the doctor swiftly. 

'Stop a minute,' I replied. ' We'll have the colonel in, 
and then 1 11 tell you my story from the b^;inning.' 

'All right,' answered the doctor. 'Will you go and 
fetch him ? — and I 'U wait here.' 

I left him and went into the cuddy, where I found the 
colonel reading, or, at least, trying to read The ladies 
were sitting about looking troubled and upset ; and, indeed, 
an air of gloom seemed to hang over everything. Going 
bver to the colonel's side, I invented on the spur of the 
moment an excuse for disturbing him. 

' Colonel,' I said, in the low tone which the prevailing 
spiritlessness seemed to impose, yet not as though I were 
making a secret request, ' will you step into the doctor's 
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berth for a few minutes ? He wants to show us an experi> 
ment' 

' With pleasure,' answered the colonel, looking relieved 
at the interruption. 

He got up from his chair, and I led the way to the 
doctor's berUi with a conscience as restful as that of a 
three-weeks-old babe. As soon as we were inside, I shut 
the door securely and stood with my back against it 

' Colonel,' I said, ' the experiment is an excuse ; but the 
doctor and I have each got something to tell you and one 
another. Now, doctor, will you tell your story first, or shall 
I tell mine?' 

' You tell yours,' he replied. 

I began at once and told my story from the beginning. 
How I had met my old shipmate John Reavy; how he 
had begun to look careworn and anxious ; how, on my ask- 
ing him what caused his troubled looks, he answered that 
the men got regular and liberal allowances of grog from 
somewhere, but where he could not say ; and how they had 
adopted a habit when by themselves of grouping together 
in twos and threes and whispering secrets about hidden 
treasure. 

Already I could see by the colonel's manner that he was 
beginning to understand something of the critical position 
in which we were placed. He stood erect with his head 
thrown a little back, and the dent between the eyebrows 
more strongly marked than I had seen it before. His lips 
were firmly set ; his eyes were fixed in close attention on 
my face, and with one hand he gripped the edge of the 
doctor's bunk, while the other, tightly clenched, hung 
stiffly down. 

Dr. Ford stood at the other side of me, his head bent in 
close attention and his eyes fixed on a comer of the berth^ 
except when, at intervals, he raised them to mine, showing 
a white and haggard face. A strange group we must have 
made as we stood in that little berth beneath the swinging 
lamp, whose faint, weird rays played fantastic tricks with our 
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anxious fiBices, while the eager words fell swift and low to the 
accompaniment of the surging waters outside. 

Then I went on to tell them of the further news which 
Reavy had imparted ; how the treasure of which they spoke 
was to be had for the picking up on a certain island in the 
South Indian Ocean whither we were now speeding, and 
how the crew, almost to a man, had been won over by the 
specious promises of the scoundrel Struelli. The colonel 
made no sign except that, perhaps, his lips tightened 
slightly and the cleft sank deeper into his brows. He kept 
his eyes fixed closely upon mine until I told them how 
Maloney, one of the very staunchest of the crew, who had 
resisted all Struelli's allurements to join his gang, had that 
day been — not seized with an illness, but — poisoned! 
Then he turned to the doctor. 

* Poisoned, doctor?' he asked, quietly. 
The doctor nodded. 

* I 'm afraid so,' he answered. 

Continuing, I told them how Reavy had narrowly 
escaped the same fate ; how Struelli had spoken of the 
dead man, and what I believed to be the prospective 
intentions of the gang. 

'This Struelli seems to be a rank scoundrel,' said the 
colonel, as I came to a stop. ' But we may trust Reavy, I 
presume?' 

* Implicitly,' I answered. 

' Now, doctor,' said the colonel, with an unconscious air 
.of authority, ' what do you know? ' 

' Very little, if anything, more than Mr. Ashton has told 
us,' replied the doctor. ' It 's about a week since I found 
a note lying on the floor here, beside my bunk ; I suppose 
it had been thrown in through the door some time when I 
had left it ajar. Here it is,' and he produced a dirty slip 
of paper mth a few lines of sprawling writing on it 'I '11 
read it to you, as the spelling is a trifle peculiar. " Hon- 
oured sir, there 's something wrong with the men. Struelli 
stands sam and has a chart where money is. Look out ! " 
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* There 's no signature, nor anything to suggest who the 
writer is. I showed it to Mr. Fearl, and we decided to lay 
it before the captain. At first he seemed a little, but very 
little, impressed by it, and we kept a sharp watch on the 
men; but then, as everything seemed right, he began to 
laugh at it, and called Fearl and me a pair of boobies for 
not dismissing it entirely from our minds. To tell the 
truth, I was on the point of taking the captain's view when, 
yesterday, I found another letter. This is it.' 

He handed us a scrap of paper of which the following is 
a reproduction : — 














' I can't make out what " Sum stoays ford Iniden " can 
mean,' said the doctor. ' Can either of you make it out ? ' 

We looked at it carefully, but were compelled after a 
trial to give it up. 

' Well,' continued the doctor, ' I found that in much the 
same way as I had found the other one. This time the 
writer, as you see, has signed his name. We held a dot- 
and-carry-one conference on it I interviewed on separate 
occasions Fearl and Weekes, and then saw the captain and 
gave him their opinions — or rather, I should say, I would 
have given him their opinions, but he wouldn't listen. Said 
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he could tell when a crew was getting humpy, and ours was 
all right, and he wasn't going to be fooled by the miderings 
of a half-witted ship's-boy. He knew a bit too much for that' 

* I can't blame .him/ interposed the colonel. ' Only for 
what Mr. Ashton has told us there wouldn't be much to go 
on in those two notes. But I beg your pardon, doctor ; 
I interrupt' 

' I don't exactly blame him myself,' answered the doctor ; 
' though, as you see, the writer has not only made definite 
accusations, but has mentioned by name the person whom 
he suspects. That suggests bona fides in itself; though, of 
course, it might only mean spite, or revenge for an injury, 
or something of that sort. But in this second letter he has 
signed his own name, and he would never do that unless 
his suspicions were particularly strong and his motives 
straight Still, there's this to say for the captain : Flinn is 
really, or at least seems to be, only half-witted ; and, barring 
a few complaints about the provisions, which one regularly 
expects, the men have been all that could be desired. 
Then, too, a part of the letter is unintelligible. So, 
taking all things into consideration, I was doubtful whether 
the captain wasn't wise and lenient in saying that he would 
take no notice of the letters in any way, as they were 
evidently intended for me. 

' But to-day, when Maloney was taken ill and I became 
more and more certain that he suffered from poisoning, 
I began to feel very uneasy. After tea, if you remember, I 
went with the captain into the chart-room, and there I told 
him that I had every reason to believe that Malone/s 
death was due to poisoning ; after which I suggested that, 
as we knew him to be a thoroughly trustworthy man — he 
was with us last voyage, too— there might be some truth in 
the letters, and that he might have been removed in that 
way because he was too staunch to be turned into a 
mutineer. But the captain would have none of it Swore 
that that was no sailor's trick, and practically told me I was 
a fool to think of such a thing as poison.' 
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' I know,' I said. ' I heard a bit of the conversation 
when you came out of the chart-room. I couldn't quite 
understand it then, but it's plain enough now. Anydiing 
else, doctor?' 

' No ; that 's all,' he answered. ' The question now is, 
What are we to do?' 

' Acquaint our captain immediately and take his orders,' 
said the colonel decisively. ' But first there is a personal 
matter I wish to settle. I have in my berth, gehtlemen, a 
couple of revolvers — six-chambered. As we have only one 
passenger who can use such weapons beside myself, I will 
ask you, Mr. Ashton, to do me the honour of accepting 
one.* 

' Thank you very much, colonel * I began. 

'And you are heartily welcome to the other, doctor, if 
you will take it,' continued the colonel. 

'I wouldn't think of doing so, thank you, colonel,' 
answered the doctor promptly. 'You know we have 
pistols and everything in the armoury.' 

' Well, then,' said the colonel, 'let us go to the captain 
at once.' 

I immediately opened the door, and as I did so I heard 
a swift, hushed flight, as of some one running hastily yet 
cautiously down the gangway. I paused in the doorway 
for a moment and peered keenly down the passage, trying 
to see who it might be, but the gloom was too deep for me 
to make anything out. I turned back and shut the door 
again, while my companions looked inquiringly at me. 

' I could swear,' I said, in an agitated whisper, ' that I 
heard some one run down the gangway, and if so, it means 
that they 've been listening to us.' 

' I doubt if they could hear, even if they had,' said the 
doctor, ' we spoke so low.' 

'In any case there is the more need for promptness^' 
suggested the colonel. 

With that we left the berth and reentered the cuddy. 
The ladies were sitting down, talking among themselves; 
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but at our entry they looked up and scanned our faces as 
though fearing they knew not what 

' Dear me ! ' exclauned Mrs. Colleton, at length, with a 
shade of anxiety in her voice. ' Your experiment seems to 
have been a serious one^ to judge by your faces.' 

'Experiments, madam,' replied the colonel gaily, 'always 
are serious. They are attempts to elucidate the mystery of 
existence, and that, I assure you, is no joke.' 

Mrs. Colleton seemed partially satisfied, but I could 
see that the answer had by no means set Miss Colleton at 
ease. She looked anxiously from me to the doctor, and 
when the latter went on to the poop to ask the captain to 
meet us, she came up to me and asked in a low tone if 
anything were wrong. 

' Need you ask,' I answered, 'after what happened this 
afternoon ? ' 

'Ah, true! But,' she persisted, ' is anything else wrong?' 

I fdt cornered. Lie I would not, and especially to her ; 
but neither did I wish to state the truth. 'Oh, I trust 
not. Miss Colleton,' I said lightly. 

'But you fear so!' she replied, peering keenly into my 
faca ' Mr. Ashton, tell me— see, I will be brave — tell me, 
was it-— cholera?' 

' No, no 1 It was not ! ' I replied readily. 

'Then what was it?' she asked. 

Again I felt cornered, and at length decided to tell her 
as much as I dared. ' Miss Colleton,' I said, ' be brave. 
We are anxious, but not about cholera. I cannot tell you 
more at present^ but remember that you have on board 
true friends who would go through fire and water to save 
you from injury.' 

' I see,' she answered, with a tremor in her voice, ' that 
you fear something very terrible.' 

To this I made no reply, for just then the captain came 
down the companion-ladder into the cabin, closely followed 
by Dr. Ford* Mr. Fearl, who had just been relieved, 
descended more leburely in the wake of the latter, and as 
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I glanced up at them I was stnick by the contrast made 
by their respective faces. The captain wore a slightly 
anxious look, which, however, was cast into insignificance 
by one of vexed impatience; Dr. Ford was white and 
haggard, and looked as though he were strung up to such 
a pitch that it would not take much to make his nerves 
go with a snap ; while Mr. Fearl wore his wonted air of 
impenetrable and hopeless melancholy. 

The captain went straight into the chart-room, and, Dr. 
Ford beckoning to the colonel and me to foUow, we all 
went in after him^ I was the last to enter, and as I passed 
through the door I could hear the rustle of sensation with 
which the ladies viewed our unaccustomed proceeding. 
Mr. Fearl then closed the door as the captain flung himself 
into his chair at the head of the table. 

* Here, Fearl ! ' cried the captain, as the mate was leav- 
ing the door. ' Call the steward to bring in glasses, an' 
reach down the rum-bottle. We're goin',' he continued 
with sarcastic merriment, ' we 're goin' t' 'ave a new game 
to-night! Instead o' whist, we'll try who can spin the 
toughest yam, ho-ho! An' a drop o' grog 'ull mebbe 
improve its flavour, same as it does wi' whist.' 

Mr. Fearl did as requested, and presently the shifty-eyed 
steward came in with glasses, which he laid on the table, 
one before each of us. 

'Now, then, what 's all this nonsense about?' asked the 
captain testily, as soon as the steward had withdrawn. 
' Fearl, see that door 's made fast 1 Now, doctor, you say 
this man was poisoned ? ' 

'Yes, sir,' answered the doctor. 

* Then I don't believe it ! ' retorted the captain. 
'Perhaps, sir,' I said, 'you may believe it, or, at least, 

think it possible, after you have heard what I have got to 
say.' 

' Ho, ay ! ' retorted the captain. ' You 've got a yarn as 
long as the spanker-boom to spin, haven't ye ? Well, fire 
away, then, an' get it done wi'.' 
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With this small encouragement I made a start, while the 
captain took up the rum-bottle and poured out a jorum for 
himself; then he handed the bottle to the doctor, who 
sat on his right. 

' Help yereself an' pass it on ! ' he said humorously, 
interrupting me. 

The doctor did as he was bid, while I continued my 
story. Suddenly, as he was about to drink, he stopped. 
His face went very white, and he laid his glass on the table 
again with a hand that trembled so much that he spilt 
nearly half its contents. Then he leaned back in his chair 
and gasped for breath, while I, wondering what was the 
matter, paused to stare at him. 

* Here 's to the winner o* the prize for the toughest yam ! ' 
exclaimed the captain facetiously, raising his glass to his 
lips, without observing the doctor. 

Then, just as he was tilting it to drink off the contents, 
Dr. Ford sprang from his chair as though he had been 
shot out, and struck the glass from his mouth with a 
blow that dashed it to the other side of the room, where 
it broke in pieces. After this, he dropped back into his 
chair and giggled foolishly, his face very white and his 
eyes almost starting from his head. 

The captain turned on him like a flash. 

' Damnation ! ' he roared. * What in thunder d' ye mean 
by that, ye mut'nous rascal?' 

The colonel laid his hand gently on the captain's arm. 

* I am afraid, captain,' he said quietly, 'that he has some 
good reason for doing as he did.' 

'An' what the blank 'as that got to do wi' you?' 
retorted the captain, turning a red face and flashing eyes 
upon the colonel. 'D'ye hear what I say, ye damned 
female? ' he cried, turning again on the doctor. 

By this time, under the pressure pf circumstances. Dr. 
Ford had somewhat recovered himself. He pointed at the 
bottle with a shaking hand, and gasped out between his 
giggles : ' Poisoned ! Poisoned ! I-i-it 's thick with it ! ' 
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* Hey?' cried the captain with a start of surprise, though 
most of us had abready guessed how the land lay. ' Stop 
yere infernal cacklin' an' tell us what ye mean ! ' 

Thus adjured, the doctor exerted his utmost controL 
'The rum, sir!' he explained. 'It's poisoned up to the 
hilt 1 A single glass would send us all off like Maloney 
this afternoon ! ' 

' Good Lord ! D' ye mean it ? ' queried the captain, in 
dismay. 

Then, stretching out his hand, he took hold of the 
doctor's glass and raised it to his nose. *In a moment the 
doctor, with another burst, stretched out his hand to prevent, 
as he seemed to think, the contents from being swallowed. 

'Hold offl Hold off!' cried the captain impatiently. 
' I 'm not goin' to drink it, ye booby ! Hm — m ! ' he 
continued, after sniffing it suspiciously; 'it certainly 
smells rummy. An',' he went on, holding the glass up to 
the lamp and squinting through it at the flame, 'an' it 
looks rummy, too. Now, who 's done it, I 'd like to know ? 
Whoever it is, he 's done it since two bells o' the afternoon 
watch, 'cause I took a nip msrself then an' I ain't suffered 
anythin' to speak of since. Fearl, who 's done this ? ' and 
the captain looked inquiringly at the solemn-visaged mat^ 
who was leisiurely chewing a match into many strips. 

' Well, sir,' replied Mr. Fearl, taking the remnant of the 
match from his mouth, ''tisn't everybody in the ship as 
could come into here. It 11 lie between — let 's see I — ^you, 
si r 

' Confound yere impertinence ! ' growled the captain. 

' — an' me^' continued Mr. Fearl, without moving a 
muscle of his face; 'an' Weekes, an' Pills here, an' Mr. 
Ashton, an' Colonel Singleton, an' the ladies, an' the 
stewardess, an' — Binns, sir ! ' 

The tone in which the last name was uttered amounted 
to an accusation. 

' By G — I ' whispered the captain hoarsely, ' it 's him ! ' 

For a few moments we sat silent, digesting this item of 
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infonnation. Then the captain spoke again. 'An' by the 
Lord, he shall have a drop nowl' he said, between his 
clenched teeth. * Fearl, call him in ! ' 

'But won't he guess what he's wanted for?' asked the 
colonel quickly. 

* Not he ! ' answered the mate, going to the door. 

He went through the cuddy to the gangway-door, and 
presently we heard him singing out for the steward. 

'Yessirl' came the answer, after the call had been 
repeated. 

* Bring another glass ; we 've smashed one. D' ye hear ? ' 
'Yessir! Coming, sir,' replied the steward, unsuspect- 
ingly. 

' Then look smart about it,' returned Mr. Pearl, and he 
came back to the chart-room. 

Turning his chair a little sideways so as to be clear of 
the table, he sat down, and we all waited. But the solemn 
silence apparently did not suit him. 

•Wind's gettin* up pretty stiff,' he observed. 'Think 
Weekes ought to be havin' the to'-gaH'n'sIs taken in, didn't 
he, cap'en ? ' 

* Damn Weekes an' the to^-gall'n'sls 1 ' growled the captain, 
whose feelings were too strong to stand such trifling with. 

'In for a toler'ble dirty night, colonel,' co^lfnued Mr. 
Fearl, making another attempt ' But ye don't object to a 
breeze o' wind, do ye ?' 

'No^' answered the colonel, falling into the humour. 
* So long as it helps the ship to sail fast, I like it well 
enough.' 

The steward entered while the colonel was speaking, and 
looked round to see who required the glass. 

' Here ! ' exclaimed the captain shortly, holding out his 
hand* 

The steward gave him the glass and was about to retire 
again, but Mr. Fearl had already left his chair and was 
shutting the door. 

'Ye'jre wanted, Binns,' he explained, as the steward 
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glanced apprehensively at him. 'The cap'en's goin' to 
honour ye by askin' ye to drink our health.' 

' Ay 1 ' exclaimed the captain, with a fierce twinkle in his 
eyes. ' I 'm goin' to honour ye, Binns, as Fearl there says. 
Ye shall drink our health. Ye Ve been a good steward, you 
have. Brought us all as we wanted an' somethin' as we 
didn't want Here, I '11 fill the glass myself. Hand that 
bottle over, Pills.' 

The doctor, who seemed to have quite overcome his 
weakness by now, and, to state the fact, looked a little 
ashamed of himself for having broken down, passed the 
bottle along to the captain, while the steward looked on at 
the proceedings with a very white face. 

' I — I don't want any, sir, thank you ! ' he stammered. 
* I — I 'm not thirsty, sir 1 ' 

' Ye don't need to be thirsty to drink rum,' returned the 
captain, holding out the glass. ' Here ! Drink it up ! ' 

'I — I'd rather not, please, sir,' gasped the steward, 
passing a dry tongue over his white lips. 'It'll get into 
my head ! ' 

'Ne' mind what part o' ye it gets into,' retorted the 
captain. ' Drink, I say ! ' 

The steward shrank back and glanced swiftly at the door. 
But Mr. Fearl was mounting guard there, silent and un- 
moved, cutting off all chance of escape in that direction. 
Then he cast his eyes upon us with a pleading glance, while 
drops of sweat trickled down his haggard feice. But no one 
made a sign. 

' D'ye hear me?' cried the captain. ' Drink it, or I '11 
pour it down yere throat ! ' 

At this the steward broke down. He grovelled full 
length upon the floor, and begged and prayed for pardon. 
But the captain's face blackened as he looked down upon 
the squirming wretch. He seized him by the back of the 
neck, and hauled him up until he rested against the table. 

• Drink ! ' he growled fiercely, tendering the glass. 

' Forgive me, sir ! Forgive me just this once ! ' bleated 
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the steward, in his agony. 'Oh, kind gentlemen, don't 
let him murder me! Ill never do it again! Never! 
Nev ' 

'Will ye drink it?' snarled the captain. 

He caught the wretched man's head firmly in the bend 
of his left arm, so that it rested there immovable. Then 
he pressed the tumbler to his lips, and forced it in until 
the hard glass grated on his clenched teeth. Gradually he 
tilted it till the liquor spilled down over the edges on to 
the steward's breast ; then, suddenly, with a splutter and a 
gasp of agony, the miserable being went off in a dead faint 

The captain put the glass down upon the table, and, 
turning round, dropped his burden to the floor. For a 
moment he looked at it where it lay; then, pushing it 
aside with his foot, he turned to me. 

*Now, Mr. Ashton,' he said, 'your story, please, as 
quick as you can.' 

I commenced at once and told all I knew. It was a 
marvel to me that I could put so much into so few words ; 
but the captain disclosed an unexpected capacity for grasp- 
ing the main points of what I had to say, and asked only 
a few keen and penetrative questions. At length I came 
to an end 

' That 's all, sir,' I said. 

'It's enough, too,' responded the captain. 'Doctor, 
where are those notes ? ' 

' Here, sir,' answered the doctor, handing them over. 

Captain Freeland took them and opened them out on 
the table before him. For some moments he examined 
them closely. 

' I wonder what this " Sum stoays ford Iniden " means ? ' 
he said, at length. 

But no one could answer him. Suddenly a thought 
struck me. 

'May I look at it, sir ? ' I asked. 

He passed it across to me, and at the first glance I saw 
that my translation was the correct one. We had hitherto 
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read the second sentence as follows : — ' Struly as greast near 
all the men we as.' The next word we had taken as begin- 
ning a fresh sentence because it had a capital initial — ' Sum 
stoays ford Iniden/ and this was the unintelligible part. 
But that sudden thought had given me the mterpretation. 
With a trembling hand I took out my pencil, and by a 
stroke included the last two words of the second sentence 
in the third. I next placed a w above the blot in the 
middle of the word stoays ; an apostrophe between the r 
and d in the word ford; and separated the last word into 
two. The sentence now read : — 'we as Sum stoways for'd 
In iden.' I handed it back to the captain, who looked at 
the alterations closely for a few moments. 

' Well ? ' he asked presently, glancing up at me. 

'''We has some stowaways for'ard, in hiding"?' I 
suggested. 

'Good God!' exclaimed the captain, while the doctor 
gave a start, Mr. Fearl produced a noiseless whistle, and 
the colonel frowned and clenched his fist. 

For a few moments there was dead silence. The trans- 
lation was so obvious that no one thought of questioning 
it ; we only wondered at our stupidity in not having seen 
it sooner. Then the colonel spoke. 

'I presume, captain,' he said, 'that you now regBixd 
matters as being serious ? ' 

' Serious ! ' exclaimed the captain, with an oath. ' Ay, an' 
worse ! ' 

'Then we await our orders, sir,' returned the coloneL 

* Colonel,' said the captain, 'ye set a good example ; an' 
without wastin' time wi' compliments, I 'U say as there 's not 
a man round this table but 'ull follow it Now, 1 11 tell ye 
what's to be done. If these fellows get wind as we've 
found 'em out, they 11 be on us to-night In that case we 
shall fight them on the poop. You, colonel, will remain 
below an' see- that no one enters the cuddy by the port 
' gangway ; an' you, Mr. Ashton, will defend the starboard 
gangway, so as we on the poop sha'n't be taken aback. 
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Doctor, you will stand at the top o' the cuddy-steps to help 
either the poop or the gangways, as required. Then there 11 
be me, Fearl, Weekes, Reavy, an' Flinn to fight the rest. 
It 11 be tidy close sailin', but I think we ought to manage 
it More 'n one o' them won't have so much stomach for 
cold steel an' hot lead when it comes to the pinch ; while 
none of us 'uU be hangin' back. Then, too, well have 
pistols an' cutlasses again' their knives, to say nothen' o' a 
couple o' baby-cannon. 

*Well, that's in case o' mut'ny to-night,' he continued. 
* But if it doesn't come off, the first man as sees Struelli 
from now will please shoot him dead without a word o' 
wamin', an' then there won't be any mut'ny to face. D' ye 
all understand ? ' 

We all replied that we did, and the captain gave the 
word for us to return to the cuddy. As we got up to leave 
the chart-room the colonel thrust something into my hand. 
I looked down and saw that it was a revolver. 

* Put it in your pocket,' he said quietly. ' It 's loaded. 
And here 's a case of cartridges.' 

'But really, colonel, I don't like to rob ' I b^an. 

'Nonsense!' he answered, with a smile. 'I've got 
another. Be quick ! Don't let the ladies see it 1 ' 

I thrust it into ^y pocket as we entered the cuddy, Mr. 
Fearl locking the door behind us on the recumbent steward. 
Then I looked round at the ladies. Their white faces showed 
large appreciation of the danger we were in, though as yet 
they knew nothing definite. Perhaps this made it all the 
worse for them. There was a helplessly dishevelled appear- 
ance about Mrs. Colleton which, under other circumstances, 
might have excited laughter, but now it filled me with a pang 
of sympathy. Her daughter was no less frightened, but her 
white lips were set together with a firmness that showed she 
did not mean to give way. Mrs. Field was the worst She 
sat in her chair as though turned to stone, and gazed at us 
with an expression of such terrified misery that my heart bled 
for her. Mr. Fearl saw it too, and he went straight up to her. 

H 
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'Don't be alanned, madam,' he said gently. 'Well 
come out wi' all standin' yet, please God 1 ' 

Then the captain spoke. 

' Ladies,' he said, ' ye 11 please not go up the companion- 
steps on to the poop, nor through the gangway-doors 
for'ard, until a certain little matter as we 've now got in hand 
is settled. Jack, my lad,' this was to Mr. Fearl, ' get the 
arms out o' the light-room. Doctor, call in the stewardess, 
an' see if ye can get hold o' Reavy an' Flinn. Let 'em 
wait quiet beneath the poop ; but don't go too far for'ard if 
'tis only after Flinn, 'cause ye might lose yeie way, an' ye 're 
worth more 'n two Flinns.' 

'Here, doctor,' whispered the colonel, 'take this with 
you. It might prove useful,' and he handed him his own 
revolver. 

The doctor took it with a nod of thanks, and the next 
moment had passed out of the cuddy]^into the port gangway. 
Mr. Fearl at the same time emerged from the light-room 
with a number of pistols in his arms. 

' Now, then ! ' cried the captain, seizing one. ' Smart an' 
load em' up ! Powder, Jack 1 ' 

The mate quickly returned with powder and builds, and 
we set to work loading the pistols as fast as we could. In 
the midst of this work the stewardess entered. She was 
a thin yet somewhat matronly-looking woman of perlu^ 
forty-five or fifty years of age, and the hardness of her 
features spoke more of travel and strength of mind than of 
harshness of character. 

' Did you send for me, sir ? ' she asked of the captain. 

'Ay, did II' he returned. 'Can ye load pistols, 
stewardess?' 

She stared at him and at our occupation, too surprised 
to answer. 

'Or mebbe,' he continued, with a grim humour, 'ye'd 
rather be left to the tender mercies of a gang o' rascally 
mutineers?' 

' Mutineers, sir ! ' she gasped, as she made a step forwards. 
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her iaace suddenly pale. ' You don't mean, sir^— ' and she 
came to a dead stop. 

'That's what I do mean, Mrs. Wilsoni' answered the 
captam. 'So can ye load pistols?' 

Mrs. Wilson's thin lips tightened, and her eyes glittered as 
she came swiftly forward towards the table. 

' Yes, sir,' she answered, in a low, hard tone. ' I can load 
pistols — and fire them too, if need be 1 ' 

She was used to sailors, and had some idea of what 
mutiny meant 

'Ye shall, then !' cried the captain. 'Ye shall take the 
doctor's place on the cuddy-steps there' — he pointed it out — 
' when the fun begins, to give help to the gangways, if neces- 
sary ; an' the doctor can come on to the poop along of us. 
See, this is the way, ma'am,' and he showed her how to charge. 

Soon we had as many ready as we needed, and the 
captain turned to Mr. Fearl. 

' Jack,' he said, ' take a couple o' these pistols to Weekes, 
an' tell him o' the peril Tell him, too, 'at Reavy an' Flinn 
are friends. But none of our men must go for'ard after 
Flinn, 'cause whoever goes into the fo'c's'le 'ull likely stop 
there. See?' 

' Ay, ay, sir ! ' answered Mr. Fearl, and ramming a couple 
of pistols into each of his capacious side-pockets, he 
departed up the companion-steps just as the doctor ran 
down them into the cuddy. 

'Well?' said the captain, as the doctor came to his side. 

' Reavy 's sitting just under the poop, sir,' answered the 
doctor. 'He's got a knife — ^a long-bladed one, that he 
stole from a man who didn't make any inquiries about it 
— and he 's lashed it on to a belaying-pin. It 's as good as 
a cutlass, sir?' 

' An' what about Flinn ? ' 

' He must be in the fo'c's'le, sir, so I didn't go after him.' 
'That's right We can't afford any risks, an' I dare say 
hell join lis on the poop when he sees us makin' a good 
fight of it' 
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* Captain,' said the colonel, ' wouldn't it be our best plan 
to fasten the gangway-doors so that we can concentrate our 
forces on the poop ? ' 

* This here 's a deep-laid affair, colonel,' replied the 
captain. 'Them fellows have thought all about that, ye 
may be certain, an' if they find the doors fast they'll be 
ready wi' tools to break 'em open inside o' one minute. An' 
then we 'd be taken aback. No, no ! Our only way is to 
hold the cuddy safe by fightin' at every entrance an' winnin'. 
An' we must do that if 'tis only for the sake o' the ladies.' 

In a minute or two Mr. Fearl returned from his errand, 
and as he entered the cabin the captain turned towards 
him. 

'Did ye give Weekes the pistols, an' tell him we were 
expectin' a mut'ny ? ' he asked. 

' Ay, sir,' replied the mate. 

'An' what did he say?' 

'He said, "All right!"' 

'Anythin'else?' 

' Ay ; I saw Reavy an' gave him the other two pistols. An' 
then I went roimd an' took a squint at the two carronades.' 

'I'm glad ye did. That's all right, then,' said the 
captain. 

'Not so all right, sir,' answered Mr. Fearl. 'They're 
spiked ! ' 



CHAPTER IX 

This startling and ominous piece of infonnation was fol- 
lowed by a dead silence so far as we were concerned, 
though outside and around there were all those unlisted 
noises which are to be heard whenever a vessel rolls in a 
heavy sea. For a few moments we looked at one another 
in dismay, for this was, I think, the first time that we 
thoroughly realised the fiendish and wakeful determination 
of our enemies to succeed in their nefarious object. 

The terrified faces of the women went to my heart, and 
as I looked round on our little band of men— only five, 
including myself with another two on deck — I could not 
but think that, fight as we would, the odds were on the 
other side. Still, we had the advantage in weapons, which 
was a good deal, and, moreover, we had right on our side ; 
but this latter, unfortunately, would not weigh so heavily 
with the mutineers as the former. While yet we remained 
in silence, thinking what was to be the next scene in the 
drama. Miss Colleton stepped forward, with a white face, 
indeed, yet with a queenliness of look and bearing such as 
I had never seen in her before. 

'Captain Freeland,' she said quietly, yet with never a 
tremor in her voice, 'am I right in thinking that you fear a 
mutiny?' 

The captain let his gaze rest on her, and his eyes 
glistened. 

' Indeed, miss,' he faltered ; ' I — I — yes, miss, we do.' 

'Then I think you had better let us have weapons in 
case we need them.' 

The captain looked at her in some surprise for a 
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moment, and then glanced round at us as though for 
counsel. The colonel came to his aid. 

' I think Miss Colleton is right,' he said ; and turning 
to the table he lifted up a couple of the heavy double- 
barrelled pistols lying ready loaded upon it, and handed 
them to her. * There are times. Miss Colleton, when the 
shedding of blood is the greatest virtue that a human 
being is capable of. This, I think, is such a time.' 

'One's own blood, colonel!' she whispered hoarsely. 
• Not— not ! ' 

Then, as she took the pistols, a sudden shudder caused 
her to tremble so that she almost dropped them again. 
Yet she recovered in a moment and returned to Mrs. 
Colleton, who had been too bewildered to do anything but 
stare at the proceedings. 

' Mother, will you not have one?' she asked. 

* Good gracious, child 1 ' cried Mrs. Colleton, shrinking 
back. ' No, no ! Not for me ! ' 

'Then will you, Mrs. Field?' continued Miss Colleton, 
turning to her. 

But Mrs. Field seemed powerless to speak or move. 
She glanced for a moment at the pistol with strained eyes, 
then a hard, dry sob broke from her, and, leaning for- 
ward, she buried her face in her hands. 

Miss Colleton, at this, turned to the stewardess, who 
stood close by, and offered the weapon to her. Without a 
word she took it, looked at the nipples, at the triggers, down 
the barrels, and then toyed with it as a man might have 
done, while a grin of such ferocity came over her face as 
made me turn my eyes away for very disgust And yet she 
had always seemed a kindly, good-hearted woman, who 
would do anything rather than cause pain. 

Suddenly there came through the night air, high above 
the washing of the waves, a wild shriek of mortal agony, 
followed closely by a dull thud, as of a body falling on to 
the deck, forward. The next moment, above the hubbub 
created in the cabin, rose Weekes's voice demanding what 
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had caused the cry. There was no reply, but, instead, 
came the tramp of heavily-booted men running aft A 
moment later there was the report of a pistol, followed by 
a stamping on the poop. 

• Below, there ! ' roared Weekes. ' Mut'ny ! Muf ny ! ' 

'Take your places!' shouted the captain, springing 
towards the cuddy-steps. 'You others, follow me! Fills, 
your place is changed I Come on to the poop ! ' and the 
next moment he was up the companion-steps, with the 
others flying at his heels. 

I snatched my revolver from my pocket, grabbed hold of 
a cutlass, and, rushing over to the starboard gangway, 
planted myself in the doorway. Nor was I a moment too 
soon, for half-way along it were a number of stooping 
figures with bearded faces and gleaming eyes, coming 
towards the cuddy at a smart run. Immediately I raised 
my revolver, hearing, as I did so, a ' Bang ! ' from the other 
side, telling me that the colonel was already engaged. 
Half a second later my own weapon had given voice ; and \ 
so far as I knew after that, my own battle was the only one 
in the ship. 

Two or three times I fired in quick succession, and I 
thought I had dropped one of my assailants; but the 
gangway was too dark for me to be certain, and, in any 
case, I immediately had three or four more to settle with. 
On they came, undaunted^ their long knives glinting 
viciously as they caught the yellow rays from the lamp. 
Feeling that I had no shots to throw away, I waited until 
they had got to within a few paces, and then, pointing at 
the foremost, pulled the trigger ; but to my chagrin there 
was only a snap. I could see the fellow's teeth gleam 
yellow as he grinned at my failure, and then I pulled the 
trigger again. This time the report rang clear, and he 
sprang into the air and then dropped in a heap on to the 
floor, shot through the heart. But so near was the next 
that he was upon me with a fierce lunge before I had time 
to take aim at him. I sprang back just in time to avoid 
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his blade, and, as he reeled under the force of his miss, I 
caught him a tremendous blow on the forehead with the 
butt of my revolver, hurling him back upon one of his two 
remaining comrades, while his knife clattered down on to 
the floor. 

And now I engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand conflict. 
I had aheady flung the revolver behind me and trusted 
entirely to my cutlass. For a few moments I and my two 
foes played a wary game of thrust and parry, each of them 
trying to sneak within my guard while I was engaged with 
the other. Suddenly, seeing, as I thought, a chance to 
account for one of them, I rushed in and struck a fierce 
blow. But in some unaccountable way my blade came 
with a tremendous crash against one of the bulkheads, and 
snapped in two, leaving me with scarcely six inches of steel 
to my hilt. With a cry of exultation my enemies sprang 
forward I struck one upon the chest with the bit of blade 
remaining, sending him staggering backwards on to the 
floor, and the next moment found myself locked in a close 
embrace with my last remaining opponent He was a 
powerful fellow, three or four inches taller than I, but I 
had youth, activity, and brains on my side, making the 
struggle more equal. We swayed from side to side of the 
gangway, each straining every nerve to gain some advantage, 
yet neither succeeding. He strove to use his knife, but I 
held his wrist in a grip that must nearly have broken it, 
and made frantic but unavailing eflbrts to trip him up or 
to give him a blow^with my own blade. We were both pant- 
ing and almost at the last gasp, when I saw the fellow 
whom I had struck on the chest, and who had now wakened 
up to the fact that I was an easy prey, coming towards 
us, knife in hand. His eyes were fixed on mine with an 
exultant glare as he crept up, steadying himself with one 
hand against the bulkheads, while the other, which held the 
knife, twitched for very eagerness to strike the blow. Then 
he stopped to cough and spit blood, for I had struck him 
hard ; and meanwhile I strove to utilise the slight respite 
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by gaining some advantage over my antagonist. But I 
could make no impression. There was a nightmare help- 
lessness upon me ; I could move neither hand nor foot ; 
could Inot even cry out for help, as the fellow ceased his 
coughing and again crept towards me. He was now almost 
upon me^ and as he raised his knife I wondered what the 
feeling would be like as he plunged it home, and I seemed 
to see myself collapsing in a sudden heap upon the gang- 
way floor. Higher rose the knife — what an age it seemed 
ere the blow was sped I — ^higher yet — it quivers — ^folls 

Flash !— BANG ! 

The report was just at my ear, the fire of it seemed to 
singe my hair, but a sudden splotch of red appeared on the 
face of the fellow with the knife, and he staggered back 
and fell heavily to the floor. With a sudden wrench the 
man I struggled mth broke away and fled down the gang- 
way, and I staggered back to see Miss Colleton, with a 
wild look in her eyes, holding a still smoking pistol in her 
hand. 

Just then the doctor rushed up and slammed the door 
to, while I took Miss Colleton's hand and led her to a seat 
Then I looked round the cuddy. Mrs. Field and Mrs. 
Colleton were huddled together in a comer, looking the 
very pictures of terror ; and there was a dark form lying at 
full length on the cuddy table. I approached closer, and 
saw that it was Captain Freeland. The colonel, with a little 
stream of blood trickling down his cheek from a cut on the 
head, was quietly reloading his revolver, and this set me 
hunting on the floor for my own. Presently I found it, 
and as I set to work to get it ready for action again in case 
of need, I continued my observation of the occupants of 
the cuddy. 

Dr. Ford seemed to be the only one, except myself, who 
had escaped unhurt, and he was now busily engaged in 
binding up Mr. Fearl's sword-arm, which had a gash in it 
extending almost from the shoulder to the elbow. 

* Only a flesh-wound, Mr. Fearl,' he said, as he wrapped 
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the webbing round it ; ' you 11 not have much inconvenience 
from it for more than a day or two.' 

'Nor from anythin' else, I'm thinkin'/ muttered the 
mate, under his breath, as he turned away. 

' Doctor,' I said, ' what has happened ? ' 

'Ask Fearl,' replied the doctor hastily; 'I'm busy. 
They're nearly all cut about, and — dont say anything — but 
skipper's going home. Bullet through his chest Very sorry!' 

Before I could make any reply, Mr. Fearl sprang to his 
feet 

' Dowse the glim and scatter all 1 ' he roared, flying at the 
lamp and turning the wick right down. 

Almost on the instant there was a report from above us, 
and I felt a sharp pain in my side, as though I had been 
struck with a red-hot poker. While I still wondered what 
was the matter — ^for we were all in darkness now — a report 
rang out from close beside me, and was immediately 
succeeded by a ¥rild yell from above. Then the colonel's 
voice broke the silence. 

'That fellow won't fire down through the skylight again, 
whoever else does,' he observed tranquiUy. ' I just got a 
glimpse of his outline against the stars, so I let him have a 
bullet in the middle of it' 

' Ladies and gentlemen,' said the doctor's voices ' Captain 
Freeland thinks we had better find out how many we are 
and what are the casualties. Is Colonel Singleton here ? * 

'Yes; with a little cut on the head. Nothing much,' 
replied the colonel. 

'Is Mrs. Colleton here?' continued the doctor. 

There was no reply. 

'Mrs. Colleton!' cried the doctor anxiously. 'Is she 
not here?' 

'Yes, she is here and unhurt,' answered Miss Colleton's 
voice ; ' but she is too unnerved to answer for herself.' 

'Miss Colleton, are you unhurt too?' 

' Yes, thank you ; I am all right' 

'Mrs. Field?' 
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; I — I 'm quite well, thank y — ^you,' replied Mrs. 
Field She was crying bitterly. 

* Mr. Ashton ? ' 

'Here. Grazed on the side by that last shot from 
above.' 

'Mrs. Wilson, stewardess?' 

• Here, sir. Unhurt.* 

' Captain Fredand is here seriously wounded,' explained 
the doctor, beginning with the officers. 'Is Mr. Fearl 
here?' 

' Ay. Right arm pricked.' 

'Mr. Weekes?' 

' Face down'ards on the poop ! ' answered the mate's 
voice. 

'I have practically nothing the matter with me,' con- 
tinued the doctor, 'and that's the lot, isn't it? Oh, John 
Reavy?' 

'Here, sir. Several little cuts,' replied Reavy, to my 
great delight. 

'Is Flynn here?' asked the doctor in a low tone. But 
there was no reply. ' Or any one else?' he continued, but 
ag^ received no answer. 

'Then that's the lot,' he went on. 'Well, now, I must 
have a light to bandage these wounds by, so we '11 go into 
the captain's cabin. They can't fire at us there. Colonel 
Singleton, will you come with me and I '11 see what I can 
do for you,' and he went over to the captain's berth. 

'Doctor,' exclaimed Miss Colleton's voice, as she fol- 
lowed him, ' can I be of any service ? ' 

'Well, thank you. Miss Colleton,' answered the doctor 
hesitatingly; 'I dare say you can if you're not afraid of 
blood' 

'I — 111 try not to be,' she replied. 'Now, mother,' 
she continued, turning to Mrs. Colleton and kissing her, 
'you stay where you are for a little time, and remember, as 
Mr. Ashton says, that we have true friends who will stand 
by us to the last. Now, doctor, I 'm ready ' ; and she went 
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over towards the captain's berth, whither the other two had 
already gone. 

Now that I had leisure, I noticed that the wind was 
getting decidedly stronger as the evening wore on, and that 
the schooner was lying well over to starboard and making 
good speed. I guessed that we must be going at the rate 
of fully nine knots an hour, and her motion showed that 
the sea was getting up also. I paid little attention to these 
things at the moment though, for I was most anxious to 
learn something of what had occurred on the poop, and 
also the precise position we were in below. With this 
object in view I began to grope my way to where I judged 
Mr. Fearl to be, when the door of the captain's cabin 
opened about an inch, and Dr. Ford called out in a hoarse 
whisper, ' Have we any water here ? ' 

For a moment no one answered, for we all knew well 
enough that the cuddy was not the place in which to look 
for water, except, perhaps, a pint or two for immediate 
consumption ; and the knowledge that we should soon be 
in serious straits for want of this necessary instantly flashed 
upon all of us. Mr. Fearl, however, that man of few 
emotions, had by this time groped his way to the sideboard, 
and had lifted up the two large carafes standing upon it. 
He now made his way with one of them to the door of the 
captain's cabin. 

* Here 's the water, doctor,' he said. ' We 've got about a 
couple o' quarts, for both o' these things is full But I don't 
know where we '11 get the next from, so I 'd be easy with it' 

The doctor thanked him, and gave an assurance that he 
would be careful, after which he closed the door again, 
fearful lest the light which streamed into the cuddy when 
the berth door was open should give our enemies another 
chance to fire down on us through the skylight 

' Mr. Fearl ! ' I called out, as the door closed. * I want 
you a minute.' 

He made his way round to me, and I at once asked him 
about the fight on deck. 
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'Oh,' he repUed, "twas nothen' much — leastways, not 
what I could see of it When I got on to the poop I saw 
Weekes blazin' away as hard as he could, an' Reavy was 
alongside of him with his sheath-knife lashed on to a stick. 
They had seven or eight o' the varmint peckin' at 'em wi' 
their long knives; an' when Weekes had finished his 
charges he clubbed 'em wi' the butts of his pistols. He 
was on that tack when we reached him, an' I tell ye, we 
soon made a clearance ; dropped two or three, an' began 
to bundle the rest off hand over fist. Then all at once I 
heard Struelli's snarlin' voice a-cheerin' 'em on; and the 
second after Weekes gave a gasp an' clutched at his chest, 
an' then tumbled on his face on the deck. Then they 
came on thick, wi' StrueUi headin' 'em. I got Weekes's 
body atween my feet, an' began to push it aft a bit as I got 
a chanca While I was tryin' this game one o' the men 
lunged up at me an' caught me here on the arm, so that, 
bavin' Weekes's body tangled in my feet, I got knocked 
clean over on to my back. Of course I was up again in a 
second — ^just in time to see skipper there,' he gave a 
short gasp, ' drop on his hands an' knees, leavin' Reavy an' 
Pills standin' by theirselves, wi' a dozen thirsty knives 
wantin' a drop o' their blood. I jumped to their side, 
collared the skipper, an' ordered a retreat to the cuddy 
door. We managed a few steps, an' then I thought 'twas 
all up, an' only for Pills it would ha' been. Reavy 'd got 
hurt, an' he was a bit winded too; an' it took me just 
about all my time, after gettin' that sUt in my arm, to stick 
hold o' the cap'en an' keep the devils from layin' us open 
wi' their long knives, without doin' much towards cuttin' a 
road back'ards. But Pills — well, he's a bit wick even in 
his dull times, an' that were one of his smart ones. He 
went into it with a will, an' clipped three or four down like 
blades o' grass, an' so we edged back, bit by bit, to the 
companion-steps. Then came the gettin' in, an' that were 
another matter. I really don't know how that were man- 
aged. Reavy 'd got past the door an' had taken the skipper 
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in, but I couldn't get a chance at alL The varmint were 
all around me, tryin' to get through my guard, an' I knew 
that the moment I made the least move back, an' started to 
get my feet over the coamings, they 'd get their chance. I 
s'pose I 'd ha' been there now, only qviet i'stead o' fightin', 
but for one thing. All at once somebody — ^it must ha' 
been either Pills or the bo'sun — laid hold o' me by the 
scruft o' the neck an' give me a yank back'ards enough to 
put it out o' gear. Then, when I 'd gathered way enough 
he let go, an' I shot down to the bottom o' the companion- 
steps without ever so much as touchin' one o' them ; an' 
ye need to practise that sort o' thing to do it without feelin' 
a bit dazed when ye get to the end. However, I gathered 
myself up again presently, an' by that time the doors were 
made fast an' all was right — comparatively speakin'. So 
that 's all.' 

'Mr. Ashton!' called the doctor, opening the door of 
the berth. ' Come along and let 's see what ails you.' 

'Take Reavy next,' I replied; 'he's hurt most And 
so,' I continued to Mr. Fearl, as the doctor called Reavy, 
' I may take it that we are besieged here ?' 

* That 's about the size of it, I blieve,' he returned. 

* And what do you think of our chances ? ' I asked. 

' A mate ain't got no call to think about chances,' he 
replied stolidly. 'But I wish — I do wish as the skipper 
hadn't ha' been hitl' and again I noticed that short, 
suffocating gulp in his voice. 

For some little time after this we were silent, and pre- 
sently, on Reavy being dismissed, I entered the berth, and 
the doctor proceeded to wash my wound and bandage 
it up. 

' Not serious, thank goodness ! ' he said, when he saw it 
' Painful enough, though, I dare say. It 's all on the sur- 
face, you see, and as the nerves are mostly on the surface, 
you '11 be sure to feel it But you '11 be all right so far as 
this is concerned in a day or two.' 

' How 's the colonel ? ' I asked. 
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' Only a scalp-wound,' he replied. * Soon be all right' 

*AndReavy?' 

'Ah, he's got several nasty cuts about the arms and a 
slit over the chest I 've ordered him to go and lie down 
and keep down.' 

' And yourself, doctor ? ' 

* Practically nothing,' he answered ; * at most mere pin- 
pricks. The fact is, I wonder how we Ve escaped so well, 
taking it all round. To be sure there 's Weekes dead, and 
Captain Freeland will soon follow him. Poor fellow ! he 's 
shot right through the limgs. It 's no use trying to extract 
the bullet, or ansrthing of that sort, for it would only torture 
him to no purpose. But the other casualties — except, 
perhaps, Reav/s, which, however, are not very serious — 
the others, I say, are really of very slight consequence.' 

He turned the lamp down veiy low, and we returned to 
the cuddy. The moment I entered it I felt a kind of mis- 
giving that something terrible was present, even though it 
were invisible. The doctor, too, seemed to experience it, for 
I heard his footsteps cross the floor hastily to the table on 
which the captain lay. There was a sl^ht shuffle, as of 
some one making way for him to pass, and then all was 
still again. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a hoarse cry of 
entreaty. 

' Cap'en ! cap'en I For God's sake don't leave me 1 ' came 
in the mate's tones from the edge of the table just at the 
captain's sida ' I loved ye, cap'en ! I tell ye I loved ye, 
for all I never said nothen' ! ' 

A keen thrill of sympathy shot through us all at the 
words, but we kept sUence and pressed closer to listen, as 
the murmur went round, ' Hush 1 he 's speaking 1 ' 

'Jack^' whispered the captain painfully, 'I know ye 
loved me, an' I loved you, lad, too. Ye 've been a good 
mate. Jack. I could al'ays rest easy in my mind when you 
had charge o' things — they were bound to go right Never 
nothen' foxgotten, nor nothen' o' that sort I wish I'd 
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listed to ye better, Jack, o'er this matter, and mebbe 'twould 
ha' been saved.' 

' Don't, cap'en, don't ! ' cried the mate brokenly. ' I 
cannot bear it ! ' 

' Well, well,' continued the captain after a pause, ' if ye 
get clear out o' this ye should be a cap'en yereself next 
voyage, an' a right good 'un ye '11 make, too. But, Jack, 
ye '11 be cap'en now, in a few minutes. Take care o' yere 
passengers, an' take care o' the ship, Jack. But 'tis pas- 
sengers first. Jack, an' lady-passengers is first of all. God 
bless ye, lad, an' help ye through! My anchor's apeak 
now ; 'twill soon be catted an' the sails a-hangin' fix>m the 
yards ; an' then. Jack — ouf ard bound ! ' 

Above the noises of the ship I could hear the women 
sobbing painfully, while the mate's hard breath came in 
anguished gasps. By some subtle sixth sense I knew that 
he was bending over the table stroking the captain's limp 
hand in both his. At length the dying man spoke again. 

' Shipmates all,' he whispered, ' I 'm a-goin' now. Ye 've 
been good shipmates, every one. Pills, shake hands. 
Ye 11 be Jack's mate. If ye 're as good a mate as ye 've 
been doctor, hell ne'er complain. Good-bye, Pills, an' 
God help ye through. Where 's the colonel ? ' 

' I 'm here, captain,' answered the colonel, with a tremor 
in his voice. 

' Shake hands, colonel, an' you too, Mr. Ashton. I know 
ye can both obey, an' I needn't say nothen' to either o' ye 
about seein' to the ladies. Ye 11 do that, both o' ye.' 

We shook hands with him, but he had ceased to speak, 
for the weakness of death was creeping over him. At 
length, however, he made another efibrt 

•Jack,' he whispered, * ye '11 see to my poor wife, an' — 
an' the little 'unj> will ye?' 

* I will, cap'en. S'help me, God, I '11 see to 'em as if 
they were my own ! ' 

* I can trust ye. Jack.' 

The beating waves surged against the ship's sides, the 
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timbers creaked as she rose and fell, and overhead we 
could hear the wind whistling through the rigging. Through 
it all, his only bed a hard deal table, and with the black- 
ness of night surrounding him, our captain lay dying. And 
like blows upon a coflSn-lid came the measured tramp of 
victorious mutineers keeping their watch upon the poop. 

'Jack!' whispered the captain uneasily. 'Don't leave 
go o' my hand 1 Don't, Jack I Not now i ' 

' O God ! ' exclaimed Uie mate. ' I 've not lef ' go of it, 
cap'en, an' I won't ! ' 

* I cui't feel ye, Jack 1 ' said the captain. 

There was a moment's pause, then — 

'Can ye fed my hand now, cap'en, on yere cheek?' 
asked the mate. 

' Ay, lad,' was the contented reply. 

For some minutes the captain lay silent and motionless. 
Then aU at once he gained a wondrous strength. 

' Jack ! ' he cried, * I can feel the breeze 1 The anchor 's 
catted, an' the sails is bellyin' out, an' we're a-cantin' o'er 
to looard ! Ah, I 'm off. Jack ! Jack, 'tis passengers first, 
an' the ship next ; but afore all 'tis the lady-pass ' 

The voice broke off; there was a rattling in his throat, a 
sudden gurgle as of blood flowing from his mouth, and we 
all stood silent and awed in the presence of death. 

For perhaps two or three minutes we remained motion- 
less, the sound of sobbing coming not from the ladies 
only. Then Dr. Ford spoke in a low tone : 

'Mr. Fearl,' he said, 'and you, Mr. Ashton, if you'll 
please help me, we '11 take — him into his berth.' 

So we three carried the body of our late captain out of 
the cuddy into his berth and laid it gently in the bunk. 



CHAPTER X 

On re-entering the cuddy we made it our first duty to 
prevail on the ladies to retire to their berths, which for- 
tunately opened out of the main apartment, pointing out 
to them that we had a good deal of work to do with which 
they could not help us, and also suggesting that the fewer 
there were in the cuddy the better it would be. After 
considerable persuasion, and many assurances that we 
would warn them of the first suspicion of a renewal of the 
attack, we induced them to retire, Mrs. Field going with 
the other two into their cabin for the sake of company. 

Left to ourselves, we mopped up the blood from off the 
cuddy table and the floor as well as we could, and then 
Mr. Fearl demanded our attention His voice had taken a 
curiously strained tone, as though the man were in great 
physical pain, which he was making every effort to conceal 

' Gentlemen,' he said, * we can't afford to let that swab 
of a steward keep the chart-room for his private apartment 
I 'm going in to see the cap'en's orders carried out, an' then 
we '11 hold a council there.' 

* What orders were they ? ' asked the colonel 

' That he drinks our health in the rum as he doctored,' 
replied the mate, making for the chart-room door. ' Now, 
stand clear, 'cause the glim 's full up in this place I ' 

As he flung the door open a flood of light streamed into 
the cuddy, and with it came a tremendous gust of vdnd. 
I rushed across the cabin and entered with him, and after 
closing the door behind us we looked round for the steward. 
But there was no steward to be seen, and an open port, 
through which the gale entered with swirling fury, bringing 

ISO 
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with it frequent showers of spray, showed plainly how he 
had escaped The mate crossed the floor and closed it. 

'Well/ he observed quietly, 'so he's paid his bill wi' 
the fore-topsi, has he? I reckon he took it as he had a 
chance, if a poor un, that way, but none the other; an' he 
was just slim enough to make it serve. Well, I ain't in 
love wi' poisonin' folks in cold blood, though I would 
ha' done him if he 'd been twenty instead o' one, so I 'm 
not all that sorry. Let's turn down the glim an' call the 
others.' 

I lowered the flame of the lamp and the mate opened 
the door. 

' Colonel ! Pills ! ' he called softly. < Come on in. The 
bird 's flown out o' windy.' 

They entered at the word and turned questioning eyes 
upon the mate, who in answer pointed to the port. 

' He 's managed to get out through there,' said Mr. Fearl 
quietly, 'an' I hope he took the downward turnin' instead 
o' the other. Amen ! ' 

'There's not much chance of him having reached the 
deck in this storm, is there ? ' queried the colonel, as a 
billow struck the port with a blow like that of a hammer. 

' Ye can't say,' returned the mate. ' I 've always thought 
the swab was pretty limber ; an' he 'd be a bit extra smart, 
I reckon, this time, seein' that 'twas a matter o' life or 
death. Besides, he may have got some of his friends on 
deck to drop him a line. But we 've got something else to 
do, gentlemen, than bother about him ; so if ye 11 just 
stand round ' 

He broke off and went and took his place at the head 
of the table, waiting until we were all grouped as near him 
as possible. Then, when we were all attention, he con- 
tinued — 

' Accordin' to our cap'en's words an' my duty to the ship 
an' her owners, I take command. I'm not goin' into 
moumin' over the cap'en — though he was as good as a 
father to me, — ^for there 's no time ; but instead o' that I 
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mark his words, an' they We got to be our general orders. 
First 'tis the passengers, then the ship ; but afore all 'tis 
the lady-passengers.' 

He paused for a few moments to give us time to 
thoroughly digest his words before he went on again. 

'An' now,' he resumed, ' 1 11 put the case before ye as 
it stands at present. We 're in a state o' si^e, an' for a 
siege we 're all right for provisions, but we 've got no water 
— ^leastways none to spesJc of, so we can't hold out for long. 
Then, too, the cuddy ain't any too secure against bein' 
taken by storm, though StruelH won't care to risk losin' 
many of his hands that way. Has anybody got any pro- 
posal to make ? Well, colonel, what do you say ? ' 

'Couldn't we manage to retake the ship?' asked the 
colonel ' How many men are there against us ? ' 

'That I can't say,' answered Mr. FearL 'There were 
thirty-five hands all told. Of them the cap'en, Jimmy 
Weekes, Maloney, an' I s'pose Barney Flinn, is all dead. 
That 's four, leavin' thirty-one. Of those there 's me, Pills, 
Reavy, an' the stewardess here. That leaves them twenty- 
seven strong, doesn't it, Mr. Ashton ? ' I nodded ' Well, 
say they 've got e^ht killed or badly hurt, an' that leaves 
nineteen by my reckonin'. Say fifteen, an' that won't 
be too high ; for if so be as we 've got so lightly wounded 
in general, owin' to the darkness, they '11 be about the same. 
Well, they 're fifteen an' we 're four — tot Reavy can't fight 
again yet a bit. But how about them stowaways, eh? 
S'pose there's five o' them ! That makes the men twenty 
strong. Colonel, I 'm afraid 'tis no use tryin' to retake the 
ship at present' 

' But,' exclaimed the colonel, ' we can't stop here like 
rats in a hole, to be smoked out any moment they choose 
to do it!' 

'There ain't no back-door to a.ship^ ye know, colonel,* 
observed the mate, thoughtfully. 

' I wasn't thinking of that way out, sir,' answered the 
colonel a little warmly. ' I am an officer in her Majesty's 
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army, and ninning only suits me when the foe nuis first 
What I was thinking is this : the men must attend to the 
navigation of the ship, especially' — a sudden lurch nearly 
causing him to lose his balance — 'as the wind is pretty 
strong and seems to be still rising. Now, while they 're 
doing that, couldn't we sally out, shoot a few straight off, 
and then, with our immense superiority in weapons, force 
the rest into subjection ? ' 

'But the worst of it is, colonel, we've not got any 
superiority in weapons,' replied Mr. Fearl. ' I don't know 
whether either o' you two had any pistols against you in the 
g^gways, but we had on the poop. It was a bullet from 
Joe Streamer's iron as settled Jimmy Weekes, an' it was 
another from Struelli's pistol as did for the cap'en, an' may 
I never forget it ! An' there was other shots, too, from 
among the men as did no one any hurt. Besides that, 
they 've got Weekes's pistols an' the cap'en's too ; an' as for 
powder, they can have all the supply for the big guns by 
just stavin' in the door o' the powder-magazine. 'Tis only 
a couple o' kegs we 've got here for the small arms. Don't 
think, colonel, as I'm anyways against your plan; 'tisn't 
that at all. I only want all of us to know how things 
really stand.' 

' Well,' said the colonel, ' if that is so, I don't see any 
hope of retaking the ship. Still, I must say I don't like 
the thought of staying here until I'm either starved or 
smoked out' 

'It's bein' thirsted out as seems most likely,' observed 
Mr. FearL 

'Why?' I asked; 'have we got plenty of provisions 
here?' 

' Heaps,' answered Mr. Fearl. ' All the cuddy stores in 
the store-room, there.' 

' But can we hold this place against the men ? ' asked the 
colonel. 

'Well,' replied Mr. Fearl, thoughtfully, 'I've been 
thinkin' about that, an' I don't see any reason why we 
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shouldn't. Seems to me we could keep 'em out every way 
except they drop through the skylight, an' if they feel in- 
clined for that plan — why, let 'em try it, that's all' 

'Suppose they blow the gangway doors open?' I sug- 
gested. 

'Suppose we let 'em come into the gangways at all, let 
alone up to the doors to blow 'em open, after we 've bored 
a loophole or two in 'em 1 ' returned Mr. Fearl. 

Certainly, I reflected, a few loopholes in the doors would 
enable us to command the gangways pretty efiectively. 

'Then,' I' said, 'we must try to get some water from 
somewhere.' 

' Ay, that seems to be the first thing,' agreed the mate. 

'Yes,' said the colonel, 'and then hold this cabin and 
pick off any of the mutineers that we can catch sight of 
through the skylight.' 

'Yell not catch sight o' many, I'm thinkin', colonel,' 
returned Mr. Fearl regretfully. ' They 11 know the ropes 
too well for that But now about the water. Pills, what 
d' you say? There 11 be some in the caboose, won't 
there?' 

'Sure to be,' answered the doctor. 'The only thing is, 
how to get it' 

' Ay, that is the thing,' said the mate. ' Still, the caboose 
isn't far away, and if this wind gets much stronger it'll be 
a case of all hands aloft to shorten sail. An' we 11 have 
to make that our chance. So now, let's go back into the 
cuddy so as to be ready when the chance comes.' 

We left the chart-room, after lowering the light, and got 
our weapons in readiness. It was close on to midnight, 
and very heavy weather. Every now and then, above the 
crash and roar of the waves and the creaking of the ship's 
timbers, there came sharp squalls of rain, which peppered 
down on to the poop and the cuddy skylights with an angry 
clatter. For fully half an hour we waited, expecting every 
moment to hear the men ordered aloft to shorten sail — a 
task which would certainly in such weather be too heavy 
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for a single watch, even had it been of fall strength. And 
this we knew could not be the case after the fight on the 
poop. 

Mr. Fearl was b^inning to get anxious, though his 
phl^matic temperament prevented it from being very 
apparent Still, I could tell by the way he moved about 
that he thought it was high time to relieve the ship of 
some of her canvas, for she was labouring heavily and 
lying right over to starboard. At length a heavier squall 
than any of its predecessors came howling upon her, making 
her lurdi over almost on to her beam-ends. 

' Good Lord 1 ' he exclaimed, ' are they goin' to let every- 
thing cany away ? ' 

Scarcely had the words left his mouth when we heard an 
authoritative voice ring out from the poop. 

'All hands on deck to shorten sail!' it cried. 'Look 
alive, there ! Tumble up, lads ! Tumble up ! ' 

' By gum ! ' exclaimed Reavy, from his pallet, ' but that 's 
that theie Stroolli ! ' 

A moment later we could hear the men running about 
on deck, and then came Struelli's voice again ordering the 
halliards to be manned. 

'Now's our time!' exclaimed Mr. Fearl, going over to 
the starboard gangway. 'See as yere pistols are in order, 
an' don't make any row I Ready, all ? ' 

' Ready, sir ! ' answered the colonel for us. 

Mr. Fearl opened the door and led the way into the 
gloomy gangway, lighted only by the flickering flame of a 
smoky lamp, towards the caboose, from the interior of which 
a brighter lamp threw a patch of comparative brilliance 
upon the floor before us. Immediately behind Mr. Fearl 
came the doctor and I, creeping on abreast ; the colonel, 
as I at first supposed, bringing up the rear. But on 
glancing back I saw that behind him was Mrs. Wilson, 
the stewardess, bearing, with a businesslike tilt, one of the 
colonel's double-barrelled guns, both of which he had been 
thoughtful enough to bring in at the same time that he 
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secured his revoli^ers. Evidentlyi I thought, this womati 
was no broken reed, but a tolerably substantial staff that 
one might rely on. 

Fortunately there was no sign of our foes, and we crept 
on till we reached the door of the caboose. As Mr. Fearl 
peeped cautiously inside, he held up a warning hand for 
silence. I craned my neck until I could see round the 
comer, when the sight that met my eyes gave me a strong 
inclination to laugh. For sitting on a stool, his feet perched 
up on either side of the stove and a bottle of whialqr 
clasped lovingly in his hands, was our cook, Jim Featberley. 
On his face rested an expression of the gravest satis&ction} 
and as he leaned back against the bulkhead, his half-dosed 
eyes, fixed dreamily upon the stove, showed him to be about 
three sheets in the wind. I fancy I must have given vent 
to a little cackle^ for all at once he turned his head and 
saw us staring at him. With a smothered cry he half rose 
to run out at the other side ; but making a spring forward 
I caught him by the throat, flung him to the floor, and laid 
the muzzle of my revolver to his head. 

' Silence ! ' I whispered, half choking him to ensure obedi- 
ence ; and at the word he lay limp and motionless. 

The others, seeing that I had mastered the situation, left 
me undisturbed while they hunted round for water. And 
in this search they were fairly successful. There was a 
laige tin holding about five gallons, full of clean water 
ready for use in cooking; another with about half as much 
ixi, and there was a little in the kettle. These were all got 
together, and then Mr. Fearl looked round the caboose to 
see if there was anything else that would prove useful to 
us. But the only thing that met his eye was the bottle of 
whisky out of which the cook had been regaling himself, 
but which was now, alas ! quite empty. He stooped down 
and picked it up, examining the label closely. 

'I guessed as muchl' he muttered. 'Dunville's real 
Irish, Mr. AshtonI My Emeigency bottle, it is. An* 
you've been a-soppin' of it up, have ye?' he continued, 
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addressing the cook, whom I still held tight. 'Then 
I reckon yeVe got my Home'ard'bound bottle, too. 
Where 've ye stowed it?' 

' I<i— I 've not seen ' began the cook. 

*Mr. Ashton,' interrupted the mate, 'will ye kindly do 
me the favour to throttle him a spell? Thanks— a little 
more — ay, keep it so! We can't have him stainin' his 
unhallowed soul wi' fiction at a time like this. There, 
I think we'll try him again, if yell ease him off a trifle.' 

It was certainly about time, for the cook was getting de* 
ddedly dusky in the face, and his eyes were beginning to 
protrude. The doctor had caught hold of his wrist, not 
from any feeling of sympathy with his sufferings, but merely 
with a view to avoiding an unintentional casualty, while 
the colonel was an interested spectator, with a partiality 
towards ' letting the rascal have it' 

'Now,' said Mr. Fearl, quietly but distinctly, as the man 
sucked greedily at the air which I permitted him to obtain, 
'ye can see we've done wi' larkin' an' mean business. 
Where's that whisky?' 

The man glanced up at one of the brasses above the 
stove and nodded his head in its direction, but was too 
exhausted to speak. 

' Oh, it 's there, is it ? ' said the mate, rummaging about for 
it. ' I thought ye 'd be comin' to yere senses if ye were only 
properly treated. That reminds me, ye may get up, for 
here 's the whisky,' and he held it up to be worshipped. 

I let the cook get on to his feet, though I still kept a 
firm hold upon him, and had my revolver pointing at 
his head. He glanced at my finger upon the trigger 
apprehensively. 

'I'll go quietly, sir,' he said, in a whisper, 'if ye'U put 
that down. It might go off I ' 

'Can't trust mutineers,' I replied shortly; and leading 
him along the gangway I ushered him into the cuddy, the 
others following close behind with the water. 

' Now,' said Mr. Fearl, depositing his tin in a safe place, 
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'as we Ve been so lucky over this lot we might as well get 
in a bit o' bedding and anything else we can find as might 
prove useful. Let's give that b^gar a hitch round his 
ankles an' wrists an' then we 11 go. Tis as well to make 
use of a fair wind while ye 've got it blowin'.' 

In a very short space of time we had the cook triced up 
and deprived of his knife, the only weapon he appeared 
to have about him ; then, leaving him in chaige of the 
stewardess, with instructions to shoot him through the head 
if he attempted to stir away, we again crept into the gang- 
way. I took up a position at the far end, mounting guard 
to give warning of the approach of any of the men, while 
the others denuded the berths that they could get at and 
carried the spoils into the cuddy. It was too dark for 
me to see what was being taken, but there were evidently 
some heavy loads, to judge by the shuffling of the carriers. 
Then, after what seemed an age to me, though to the others^ 
as they afterwards declared, it appeared to have been but a 
few minutes, I heard the jumping of men on to the deck from 
off the shrouds, and their heavy tramp as they went forward. 

'Hurry up, there!' I cried, in a hoarse whisper. 'They're 
down from aloft ! ' 

'All right!' answered Mr. Pearl's voice, breathlessly. 
'Go aft, you two! An' you, Mr. Ashton, bear a hand wi' 
this chest o' mine. It 's got more 'n gold inside of it 1 ' 

I laid hold of one end of the chest, and togtther we 
dragged it into the cuddy and got the door securely shut 
behind us. And we were none too soon either; for a 
moment later we heard some of the men coming down 
the steps and tramping along the gangway to the caboose. 
Then came exclamations of surprise as the bareness of the 
apartment made itself felt. 

'What the blank's the matter wi' the place?' growled 
one, in a puzzled tone. 'An' where the blank 'as ol' 
Drainin's got to ? Say, cooky ! Cooky ! ' 

'Reckon he must ha' turned in,' said another, phl^- 
matically. 
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*Ay, an' drunk^ blank 'im!' cried a third, angrily. 
' Look a' this, mates ! Whisky as was, but ain't now, 'cause 
it 's empty ! * 

' My Emergency bottle ! ' ejaculated Mr. Fearl, who was 
busily rummaging in his chest 

Then there was an outcry against the cook for having 
drunk surreptitious whisky, and, a much worse sin, for 
having finished it into the bargain. Presently some one 
said in a stage whisper — 

• By G — , mates, but d' ye think- 



The rest of the sentence was inaudible, but it was easy 
to finish it in view of the sudden silence which it caused. 

'By gum, but well find out!' said another presently. 
' Scour about, mates, an' see where he is ! ' 

Away they went, and just then Mr. Fearl stopped his 
rummaging. 

'Mrs. Wilson,' he said, 'have ye got our sweet cooky 
safe an' hearty ? ' 

'I have so, sir,' answered the stewardess. Her voice 
was hard, with a sort of edge on it, so that at first I could 
scarcely believe it was hers. 

'Well, then,' continued Mr. Fearl, 'just catch hold o' 
this, Mr. Ashton,' and he placed in my hand a good-sized 
augur. 'Bore a few loopholes in your door as quick as ye 
can,' he went on, ' for them fellows 'uU be back afore long. 
An' ye'd better sling a mattress in front o' ye in case they 
should take it into their heads to have a shot or two. 
There's lots o' beddin' somewhere about on the floor.' 

I hunted around, and presently discovered a large pile 
of bedding, from which I took out what I required. Then, 
going over to the door, I soon had a couple of loopholes 
in it where they would do the most good, after which I 
handed the augur to the colonel, that he might treat his 
door similarly, while I secured the padding to mine. Thus 
occupied, the time passed rapidly, and I had only just 
finished when Mr. Fearl's voice rose above the sounds 
of the storm. 
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'Blest if I didn't think this blessed night was never 
goin' to end,' he said; 'but, thank the Lord, day's oomin' 
at last ! ' 

We all ceased our work for a moment to gaze through 
the chart-room ports, and there, sure enough, we could see 
a thin, grey streak of light lying close along the horizon. 
A subdued ' Thank God ! ' escaped us at the sight, though 
whether the coming of day would lessen our troubles or 
increase them it was hard to say. 

'What puzzles me,' said Mr. Fearl again, presently, 'is 
that those chaps haven't come back to have a smack at 
us. But mebbe they're preparin' for a grand up-keck a 
bit later on.' 

' It 's rather stormy for a brisk fight,' I observed, for by 
now the wind was blowing a stiff gale. ' The men won't 
have much stomach for fighting in this sort of weather.' 

' No-o,' he returned slowly ; ' but I don't take the men 
into my calculations now. 'Tis not what they want, 'tis 
what Struelli wants; for he's the boss right through. If 
we can beat him we can settle the men wi' a look ! ' and 
he returned to his work on the stairs leading up from the 
cuddy on to the poop. 

As the light of day began to stream throt^h the ports of 
the chart-room and the cuddy skylight, we had to be more 
circumspect in our movements. We knew not at what 
moment one or more of the mutineers might take it into 
their heads to fire on us from above ; so the doctor, taking 
his stand at the foot of the cuddy steps with one of the 
colonel's double-barrelled gims in his hand, kept a bright 
look-out on the skylight, ready both to sing out a warning 
and to frustrate the attack should it be made. Mrs. Wilson 
was still mounting guard over Featherley, who now looked 
a most woeb^one object, not at all as he had looked when 
we had surprised him the night before ; and as the colonel 
had not yet finished padding his door, I went across and 
gave him a hand. 

The sun had been above the horizon for perhaps half or 
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three-quarters of an hour, when the door of the berth in 
which the ladies had passed the night opened, and Mrs. 
and Miss Colleton came out into the cuddy. I at once left 
the colonel and went up to them. 

' Oh, Mr. Ashton ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton, in a hoarse 
whisper, just audible above the noises of the storm, ' how 
are things going on ? I — I 've not slept a wink all night, 
what with this terrible storm and those wicked, wicked men ! 
Don't you think they would go back to their work if only 
Mr. Fearl would speak to them nicely, instead of ordering 
them about? I — I 'm sure,' she continued, with a comical 
yet heartrending grimace which promised tears, 'that it's 
somebody's &ult they 're like this 1 ' 

I made no attempt to reply to her diatribe ; for, though I 
was cursed by seeing the humour of her suggestion, I saw 
also that the poor lady was utterly distraught and beside 
herself with misery. She trembled so that she could 
scarcely stand, and there were deep lines of suffering on 
her white and haggard face. Miss Colleton was looking 
little better, though she bore up more bravely ; but there 
were dark rims beneath her strained eyes, and her lips 
were thin and white with compression. 

' Come at once into the chart-room, both of you,' I said, 
' and well see if we can't find a little breakfast You 11 be 
better then ; and, indeed, we shall none of us be the worse 
for a mouthful of something to eat What about Mrs. 
Field?' I asked Miss Colleton. 

* She is &8t asleep^' she answered, as we made our way 
across the cuddy. *I made her take my berth, and she 
has slept nearly all night' 

I looked at her in astonishment at this unexpected reply, 
but, as we had now entered the chart-room, made no com- 
ment We helped Mrs. Colleton to a chair, on which she 
sat a little forward, with her hands clasped together on her 
knees, rocking herself slowly backwards and forwards, and 
uttering faint moans of anguish. 

' Be brave, mother, there 's a dear ! ' said Miss Colleton, 
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kneeling beside her, and putting her arms round her neck. 
* We are safe at present, and — and we have brave defenders, 
too. We might be worse off than we are.' 

* Worse, child, worse ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton. * How 
you do talk, Millicent ! ' 

'It's true, Mrs. Colleton, nevertheless,' I put in, buoy- 
antly. ' We 've not been idle during the night, I can assure 
you. We're really safer now than we were this time yester- 
day, for then we didn't know of our danger, but now we 
know it all, and we've made our preparations to face it. 
So cheer up, and I '11 go and see about breakfast.' 

With this I turned to leave the room, but just as I had 
got to the door I felt a hand on my arm, and, wheeling 
round again, saw that Miss CoUeton had followed me. 

'Mr. Ashton,' she said, 'couldn't the stove be brought 
in here? Then I could prepare breakfast for all of us.' 

' But, really. Miss Colleton,' I returned, looking into her 
brave, white face, 'are you sure * 

'Oh, I shall be all right, thank you, Mr. Ashton,' she 
answered quickly. ' Only give me something to do. Don't 
let me feel so useless.' 

' Useless ! ' I exclaimed. ' I haven't thanked you for it 
yet. Miss Colleton, but I 've felt none the less grateful on 
that account You saved my life last night, and ' 

' Don't ! Don't ! ' she cried, shrinking back. ' I can't 
bear it ! Come, let me help you with the stove,' and she 
was about to hasten into the cuddy. 

'Stop !' I said. 'You mustn't go there now it's light. 
You stay here and we 11 bring it in.' 

Pushing her gently back, I went into the cuddy and 
asked the doctor to give me a hand with the stove, explain- 
ing what it was for. 

'Tell you what, Mr. Ashton,' he said volubly, as we 
lifted it up between us, ' that Miss Colleton 's a rare plucky 
girl. Now, if I hadn't got a sweetheart already in Old 
England ' 

' Look what you 're up to, man ! ' I bawled out. 
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He brought up with a jerk. 

* Why, what was I doing ? ' he asked innocently. 

' Easy with it round that comer/ I returned, and we got 
it into the chart-room. 

Just as we got it fixed up, the colonel entered with Mrs, 
Field, and as I glanced up at her face to wish her good 
morning, I could scarcely believe the evidence of my own 
eyes on seeing how little the terrors of the past night had 
ravaged her features. But for the pallor of her face and 
a certain gravity of demeanour, one could scarcely have 
detected that anything had been amiss. 

' Colonel Singleton tells me that we are quite safe for the 
present ? ' she said to me, in a tone of inquiry. 

* Yes,' I answered, ' I think we may believe that, Mrs. 
Field. And how have you slept ? ' 

* Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Ashton, I cried myself to 
sleep ! But alter that I slept beautifuUy.' 

^That's right!' said the colonel heartily. ^I wish you 
could persuade these other two ladies to follow so good an 
eaounple.' 

* Ah ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Field, looking solicitously at Miss 
Colleton, who was already busy with the break&st, * I 'm 
afraid it is my fault that you are looking so tired this 
morning. I feel quite ashamed of myself for robbing you 
of your berth.' 

'But, indeed, you didn't rob me, dear,' answered Miss*. 
Colleton warmly. * I should have been quite as sleepless 
in it And besides, I think it really did me good to see 
you sleeping so soundly.' 

* You dear, unselfish girl ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Field, kissing 
her. Then, seeing that Miss Colleton was busy with the 
breakfieist, she added, *Are you getting breakfast ready? 
Let me help you,' and she at once set to work. 

With this I went again into the cuddy, whither the 
colonel followed me. 

' I 've finished my door now,' he said. ' Come and have 
a look at it, and see if you can suggest anything further.' 
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' Oh, all right 1 ' I answered, and we went to the door. 
'Yes,' I continued, after having inspected it, 'that's all 
right' 

'I've looked at yours,' he rejoined, 'and I think we 
shall be able to keep them out of the gangways. By the 
way, I don't see Mr. Fearl anywhere about Mr. Fearl ! ' 
he caUed. 

'I'm here!' exclaimed Mr. Fearl, coming out of the 
light-room with a bundle of muskets, bayonets fixed, in his 
arms. ' I 've made the companion-doors fast, an' I 've laid 
a little joke on the steps in case they should break through. 
Now I 'm laying another for 'em at the bottom.' 

We went to look, and saw that he had stretched a stout 
line across the steps at three or four different places, and 
now, having tied a number of muskets at regular intervals 
to another line, he began to fix them in position at the foot 
of the steps with their bayonets pointing upwards. It was 
likely to go hard with that mutineer who, entering by the 
companion-door in too great haste, tripped over the lines 
on the steps, and came plunging down on to the row of 
bayonets at the bottom. We helped him to comjdete his 
task, and then complimented him on the plan. 

'Oh, 'tis nothen',' he returned quietly. 'Common pre- 
cautions, that's all. Still, I reckon that road in 'uU be 
toler'ble safe — ^for us ! ' 

Just then we heard a hail firom the poop. 

'Cuddy ahoy!' 

We glanced quickly at one another. 

' That's that there Stroolli ! ' said Reavy, who seemed to 
think we didn't know. 

Then there came a rapping on the side of the cuddy, 
just below the skylight fastenings. 

' Cuddy ahoy, there ! ' cried the voice again, though its 
owner kept out of sight ' Can't ye hear ? ' 

' Who 's that callin' ?' queried Mr. Fearl. 

' It 's me, Cap'en Struelli ! ' was the reply. 

' If Gabe Struelli, A.B., man afore the mast, has anythin' 
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to say,' retorted Mr. Fearl, 'he may say it now to his chief 
officer. Mister Fearl, an' be smart with it !' 

'Oh, indeed!' cried Struelli, with a mocking laugh. 
* An' mayn't he say it to Mister Freeland, then ? P'r'aps 
the amiable cap'en's too occupied wi' his charts, or p'r'aps 
he 's reading, or p'r'aps — an' how 's this ? — ^p'r'aps he 's sleep- 
ing ? The same sort o' sleep as Mr. Chief-Officer Fearl an' 
the rest of his blanky gang 'ull be sleeping afore long ! ' 

'Don't lose your temper, Mr. Fearl i' I whispered 
earnestly. 

'Thank ye, Mr. Ashton,' he returned hoarsely. 'I'll 
mind. Now, you Struelli!' he cried out; 'are ye 
listenin'?' 

' To Mr. Chief-Officer Fearl ?' he sneered. ' Oh, cert'nly ! 

'Well, now,' continued Mr. Fearl, '111 put the case 
plain. I s'pose ye think ye 're goin' to take this blessed 
place by storm, don't ye ? ' 

'As you say so, Mr. Chief-Officer, why, cert'nly ! ' was the 
mocking reply. 

' Then I '11 tell ye somethin',' went on Mr. Fearl. '^irst, 
ye 11 have the devil's own job to get in ; second, ye 11 not 
have five sound men left to work the ship after ye have got 
in — but that won't matter, because, third ' 

'Well,' came the sneering tones, 'and what may Parson 
Pearl's third heading be ? ' 

' The moment the cuddy 's forced I blow up the ship ! ' 

Straelli, taken by surprise, gave a cry of rage ; two or 
three of his men, who had been listening, uttered ejacula- 
tions of dismay, and even we started in surprise. 

' Ye can't ! ' roared StruellL ' Ye snivellin', drivellin', 
long-shore swab, I tellee ye cannot ) ' 

' Cannot ! ' shouted Mr. Fearl, breaking into a peal of 
stormy laughter. ' Cannot I Good Lord, listen to him ! 
An' why cannot I, Struelli, A.B., man afore the mast? 
Tell me that, now do ! ' 

' Ye ain't got powder enough to blow up a longboat, let 
alone this ! ^ cried Straelli chokingly. 



•: 
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'Ho-ho-hol' bellowed Mr. FearL 'Just hearken to 
the babby a-talkin' ! Not got powder enough, when we Ve 
got twenty muskets an' a dozen double-barrelled pistols, to 
say nothen' of a couple o' revolvers, all loaded, an' two an' 
a half barls o' powder left over askin' to be fired ! An' then 
he says as we ain't got powder enough to blow a hole in the 
ship as 'ud send her to the bottom inside o' ten seconds ! ' 

' Ye ain't got two an' a half bar'ls o' powder ! ' cried 
Struelli ; but there was an anxious ring in his voice. 

'Ain't we?' queried Mr. Fearl. 'Well, you know, I 
s'pose. But if ye 'd like to come down an' have a squint, 
ye 're very welcome. We 'd be heartily pleased to see yere 
ugly mug, Struelli, A.B., man afore the mast ! An' seein' 's 
believin', ye know. Will ye come ? ' 

' Wouldn't ye like to get me ? ' snarled Struelli. 

' Well,' said Mr. Fearl, 'what are ye goin' to do, then ? ' 

' Let ye starve ! ' was the growled response. 

' Ho ! ' cried Mr. Fearl. ' Not me, I won't Nor none 
of us abaft the mast, in the cuddy ! We '11 live on the fat 
o' the — ^well, the ship^ or I'll know the reason why. 
Afore I starve, the ship sinks ; so hold on by that, Struelli, 
A.B. Now, just listen to me! We'll be waited on hand 
an' foot, an' ye '11 bring us all as we want, an' ye '11 not put 
any poison in it, neither. Everything as is brought we 11 
try first on the cook, here ' — the cook gave a groan at this 
— 'an' if it does him no hurt we 11 use it ourselves ; but if 
it does, 1 11 put a glimmer to that powder straight off. An' 
I '11 tell ye this, Struelli, AB., if we hadn't got ladies aboard, 
my terms 'ud be harder. I'd have ye strung^up to the 
main-peak inside o' half an hour, or else we 'd all go to 
Kongdom-come together; but I never says nothen' as I 
won't do, an' for the sake o' the ladies I '11 leave it t' other 
way. D'ye hear?' 

'Ay, I hear I ' growled Struelli, after a pause. Then he 
added, ' Are ye going to stop in that cuddy for ever ? ' 

' Time enough to think o' that presently,' answered Mr. 
Fearl. ' The powder 11 keep 1 ' 
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There was another and longer pause, after which Struelli 
hailed us again. 

'Well!' shouted Mr. Fearl in reply. 'What are ye 
yappin' about now?' 

' Will ye promise not to shoot any o' the men as ye may 
catch a sight of through the skylight ? ' asked StruellL 

' Exceptin' them as brings provisions to us by way o' the 
starboard gangway, when ordered so to do by me»' answered 
Mr. Fearl, with a distinct relish, ' we '11 shoot every mother's 
son o' ye we can catch a glimpse of— includin' yereself ! 
I'Tillthatdo?' 



CHAPTER XI 

It seemed to do, for Stnielli made no reply. 

' I reckon,' said Mr. Fearl pleasantly, ' as we 've taken 
that trick with honours ; for Stnielli won't get one o' the 
men to lift a hand against us wi' the fears of a sky-voyage 
at the finish ! ' 

Then, fo^'the first time, we began to realise our, or 
rather Mr. Pearl's, success, and we crowded round him 
offering the warmest congratulations. 

' I call that splendidly done 1 ' said the' colonel enthusi- 
astically, as he tried to squeeze the mate's hand to a pulp. 
' It was masterly, sir, masterly 1 ' 

' Indeed it was ! ' echoed Miss Colleton, who now came 
forward, her eyes full of admiration, to add to the mate's 
surprised embarrassment, and to try her strength on his 
hand now that the colonel had squozen it nice and soft. 
'We knew you were brave before, Mr. Fearl; but I, at 
least, had hardly dared to hope for such cleverness as 
that!' 

' Indeed, miss,' answered the mate, colouring with em- 
barrassment, though a gratified smile played about his lips, 
'indeed, miss, 'twas nothen'. Twas only just a happy 
thought an' nothen' clever about it at all, miss ' ; and then I 
saw his gaze wander round the cuddy until it rested on 
Mrs. Field. She stood just outside our circle, a bright 
smile on her face and her glistening eyes fixed — it seemed 
to me^ proudly — ^upon hinL As their eyes met she came 
forward holding out her hand. 

' I cannot thank you as I ought,' she said shyly ; * but — 
I think — I expected as much skill as courage and loyalty.' 

148 
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The mate coloured yet more, and I noticed that a 
peculiar softness seemed to beam from his eyes, while at 
their changed expression Mrs. Field dropped hers. 

'Please God, ma'am,' he murmured, bending his head 
towards her and retaining her hand a moment in his, 
' please God, ma'am, we 11 do better than this afore we 've 
finished, an' come out safe an' sound after all ! ' 

' Amen 1 ' said the colonel ; and at the word Mr. Fearl 
dropped Mrs. Field's hand and turned away, looking as 
though he had just called himself a fool. 

Breakfast was still not quite ready, when suddenly we 
were startled by a scraping sound overhead, accompanied 
by a diminution in the light which streamedgin through the 
skylight Instantly the colonel and I had oii# revolvers at 
full cock, on the look-out for a head at which to try our' 
skill. But no head appeared. Instead, we saw the wooden 
shutters slid over the skylight until it was all covered in, 
and the cuddy was reduced to comparative darkness. 

'I guessed they'd be up to that trick,' observed Mr. 
Fearl, looking at us through the gloom; 'an' I'm not« 
sorry neither, 'cause it means as we won't need to keep so 
sharp a look-out. I reckon one man on watch at a time 
'uU be enough now they 've done that' 

Considering all things, break&st was a fairly cheerful 
meal. The little success of the morning seemed to light 
up our cloud with a silver lining of propitious portent, and 
we even got Mrs. Colleton, led on by the quiet confidence 
of Mrs. Field, the brighter hopefulness of her daughter, 
and the general buoyancy of us all, to conjure up a smile 
or two in response to our sallies. We took the meal in the 
chart-room, while the doctor mounted first guard in the 
cuddy — not because he preferred that form of dissipation 
to hot coffee and fried bacon, but because Mr. Fearl had 
ordered him so to do. Then, when we had all finished, 
the mate went and relieved the doctor to enable him to 
administer a sleeping-draught to Mrs. Colleton, who was 
then taken to bed by her daughter, and also to get his 
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own breakfast, which he seemed very glad to do. Miss 
Colleton refused either to take a sleeping-draught or to go 
and lie down ; but instead, she and Mrs. Field took Reavy 
his breakfast, and waited on him so assiduously that the 
old man, who couldn't bear to say no to either of his fair 
and gentle attendants, was in a fair way to become suffo- 
cated. I think it was just after the poor fellow had signified 
a fiunt and somewhat painful acceptance of his seventh 
cup of coffee that the doctor, who had brought his own 
breakfast into the cuddy, so as to be on hand during the 
examination of the cook, which was about to commence, 
came to his relief. 

' Look hes^, Reavy,' he said, coming over to the old 
man's pallet, ^ how many cups of coffee have you had ? ' 

'Six, sir,' answered the bo'sun, his face screwed up into 
a pathetically wistful expression. 

'Six!' exclaimed the doctor. 'Why, man, d'you want 
to bring on a fever? Don't you have another drop — ^nor 
another bite of anything ! ' 

Then Reavy handed the doctor his plate, heaved a sigh 
of untold relief, and said, 'Thankee, sir!' as though he 
had been respited from death. And Dr. Ford and the 
two ladies all at once understood why he had gorged 
himself so heroically, and they turned away that they 
might laugh without hurting his feelings. 

Just as the doctor returned to his breakfast, Mr. Fearl 
came out of the chart-room and took up a position in front 
of the unfortunate cook. The colonel and I at once 
ranged ourselves alongside him and became all attention, 
while the doctor sat at the comer of the table munching 
his breakfast with as much energy as the more important 
matter left at his disposal. 

'Now, cooky,' said Mr. Fearl, 'listen to me. I 'm goin' 
to ask ye a few questions, an' what I 'm wantin' is for you 
to give true answers. We know a good deal, but there 's 
just a few things as we don't know ; but which they are I 'm 
not goin' to tell ye. So ye 'd best make a clean breast of it 
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if ye don't want no unpleasantness ; for if we catch ye in 
a single lie — Mr. Ashton, sir, you know how these things is 
done. Will ye please to have that throttlin' tackle handy?' 

I assured him that I would, and the examination com- 
menced. Much of the information that the cook was able 
to give us we had already, thanks to Reavy and also Flinn ; 
but there were a few things about which we were still in 
the dark. Accordingly Mr. Fearl took them pretty much 
at haphazard; now a question to which we knew the 
answer, and again one the answer to which we really 
wanted. But m all cases the cook replied readily and, 
so fieur as we could test, truthfully, so that there was no 
need for me to undertake the task of tormentor — a position 
which I felt to be beyond my merits. 

'Now, how was it,' asked Mr. Fearl, 'that we lost so 
many of our crew at Victoria? ' 

' I don't know rightly, sir,' answered the cook ; ' but I 
b'lieve Struelli got 'em lost' 

' Oh, did he, indeed ? An' why did Struelli pitch on the 
Golden Wave? Why didn't he drop on to some other 
ship?' 

' Because the Golden Wave is a quick sailer, an' a good 
sea-boat, sir ; an' he knew some of her crew, too. Some 
o' them was old mates o' his.' 

'Ah, I see I But what did it matter to him about havin' 
a quick sailer?' 

' Because he meant to hoist the " Jolly Roger " on her.' 

' Oh, indeed ! The " Jolly Roger," gentlemen,' he broke 
off, turning to the colonel and me, ' is another name for 
the "Grinnin' Peter," which is another name for the 
" Blood-an'-Bones," which is what the pirate's flag is some- 
times called. An' so, Jim Featherley, this Struelli is a-goin' 
to turn pirate, is he? Well, 'tis a callin' as has its draw- 
backs as well as its advantages, an' I dare say he 11 find it 
out by an' by. Well, an' how many stowaways did ye have 
for'ard?' 

The cook looked surprised, but answered readily. 
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' Nine, sir/ he said 

' Ah ! ' said Mr. FearL ' Four more than I guessed. An' 
where were they hidden ? ' 

' In the fore-peak, sir.' 

'An' a good place, too,' remarked the mate. 'Now, 
how many men on your side were badly injured in the 
scrimmage?' 

' About six or seven, sir, an' three or four killed.' 

' Ah, then we gave as good as we took, which is com- 
fortin' to a conscientious mind' 

' Ask him,' said the doctor, as he cracked a cuddy biscuit, 
' ask him what tale Struelli told the men to get them to 
join him.' 

' Ye hear the question,' said Mr. Fearl, ' so answer it' 

' He told 'em,' answered the cook, ' as he had the chart 
of an island in the Indian Ocean, where there was a power 
o' money an' treasure hid away — enough to make 'em all 
rich to the end o' their days. An' he told 'em, sir, as it 
had been hidden there by a pirate skipper as he'd sailed 
wi', sir, an' as he 'd got it from him, sir.' 

' An' like enough cut his throat to get it ! ' returned Mr. 
Fearl dryly. 'That is, if it ain't all a lie!' 

The cook grinned feebly at this. 

' It 11 go hard with him wi' the men, sir,' he said, ' if it 
don't turn out straight ! ' 

' Don't doubt it,' answered Mr. Fearl. ' An' the hang- 
man 'ull find trade brisk out o' this flare-up, whether or 
no.' 

' Ask him how much money there is there,' I suggested. 

Mr. Fearl nodded to him to answer. 

' Anythin' from a million to two million pounds.' 

' Rats ! ' scored the mate. ' Where away is this island ? ' 

'About three or four days' sail from where we were 
yesterday at noon, sir.' 

' Hm — m ! That 11 be about two days' sail at this rate,' 
said the mate thoughtfully. ' But how d' ye know where 
we were yesterday at noon ? ' 
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* Stnielli took the sun an' told us, sir.' 

* Oh, he can do that, can he? ' 

'Ask him,' said the colonel, 'where he was last night 
during the fight He doesn't seem to have got hurt.' 

'Colonel wants to know what partic'lar hole-an'-comer 
you was a-skulkin' in while we was scrimmagin' ? ' 

* I was in the galley, sir.' 

' Croodled up in one o' the kids ? ' queried Mr. Fearl. 

'No, sir,' replied the cook; 'I was lookin' out o' the 
door, or tryin' to, sir.' 

'An' why didn't ye join in?' asked the mate contemp- 
tuously. 

' Twasn't acause I was frightened,' returned the cook ; 
' but I didn't particlarly want 'em to win, an' I 'd rather as 
they hadn't' 

'Then why didn't you join us?' demanded the colonel 
angrily. 

'Tain't no good a-puttin' yereself on a losin' side,' 
answered the cook sullenly. 'I knowed the men 'ud 
come out on top, wi' that there Stnielli a-leadin' of 'em on ; 
an' I says to myself, " What 's the good o' doin' what 11 just 
get ye a bullet through yere head, or a short walk on a long 
plank into the sea, an' sJl for nothen' ? " An' I says to my- 
self, " Tain't no matter o' use, whatsumever ! " An' ^ 

' Belay yere jawin'-tacks ! ' exclaimed Mr. Fearl. ' D' ye 
think we 've brought ye here for the pleasure o' listenin' to 
all the contemplations an' reflections as ye've had since 
ever ye was weaned ? — Well,' he continued, turning to us, 
'I reckon that's all. Does any one want to ask this 
precious preserver of his own skin any more questions? ' 

We none of us expressed a desire for further information, 
so Mr. Fearl turned away and we all followed him. As I 
cast a last glance upon our prisoner I thought I saw him 
eye the departing mate with rather a wistful expression; 
but the moment after he rocked himself backwards against 
the bulkhead, leaning wearily upon it, and stared with a 
vacant, uncomplaining gaze across the cuddy towards the 
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companion-steps. Someway I fdt sorry for the fellow. He 
had been in that cramped-up position a good long time ; 
he had had nothing to eat or drink to stave off the after- 
math of the previous night's drunk, and he had passed 
through a fairly stiff cross-examination, during which I had 
once or twice seen him try ineffectually to moisten his 
parched lips with his dry and leathery tongue. And, 
mutineer though he was, he yet looked indifferent honest, 
as though he had been led away owing rather to the 
characteristic laissez-faire of a good-natured and somewhat 
indolent disposition than the bloodthirsty greed of a cut- 
throat pirate. Thus, when I saw that look of patient, 
silent suffering in his eyes, that look which, of all others, 
appeals most stroi^ly to one's pity, I confess I fdt my own 
hearty breakfast and freedom from physical pain reproach 
me. I was just going into the chart-room to bring him 
something when, in the gloom, I nearly collided with Miss 
Colleton, who was coming out with a cup of steaming 
coffee in one hand and a plate of food in the other. 

' Oh, mind, Mr. Ashton ! ' she exclaimed. ' It was nearly 
over!' 

<Who'sitfor?'Iasked. 

* The cook,' she replied. * I 'm sure he wants some- 
thing,' and away she went with it to him. 

I turned and looked at them. She knelt down on one 
knee to place the things on the floor, but suddenly realised 
that this proceeding would merely give them the oppor- 
tunity for careering wildly across the cuddy owing to the 
list of the ship. In this attitude she paused, and gave a 
glance at Featherley, as though asking him to take them 
from her. But Featherley could give no help, having his 
hands tied behind his back ; and I saw, as she knelt there, 
that he hung his head, yet for all that I could see his Cure 
was a fiery red for shame. 

' Oh, Mr. Ashton ! ' exclaimed Miss Colleton helplessly ; 
'what am I to do? Won't some one come and cut this 
Qian's hands free?' 
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I went up at once and did as she required; and the 
cook, too much ashamed of himself to return more than the 
faintest mutterings of thanks, took the cup and plate into 
his own hands. And then I saw, from the avidity with 
which, after a short pause, he drank the coffee, that my 
suspicions as to his previous sufferings had been fairly 
correct, while the improved appearance which rapidly came 
over him as he pro<^eded with his meal showed that they 
were coming to an end for the present, at least 

* Really, Miss Colleton,' I said, as the cook laid aside 
his cup and plate and leaned back against the bulkhead 
with his hands folded in his lap, ' you have made a wonder- 
ful improvement in his appearance.' 

* Or else the break&st hieis ! ' she laughed 

' In any case,' I rejoined, 'you 've made an improvement 
in his feelings. You made him ashamed of himself for 
having joined the mutineers, and that 's a pretty good deal.' 

* He did look ashamed of himself, didn't he ? ' said Miss 
Colleton. ' I am so glad, for someway I can't think of a 
man with such an honest foce as he has being really bad.' 

' Well,' I returned, * it 's not that exactly, I think. When 
we fellows were dealing with him he seemed more sorry at 
having been captured than anything else. But when, after 
having ranged himself with the mutineers simply to save 
his skin, getting captured by our party and treated with the 
contempt he deserved, he then finds himself suddenly 
pitied and waited on by a Hair saint, who had most reason 
to hate and detest his cowardice ' 

'Oh, yes!' laughed Miss Colleton, her colour rising 
slightly ; ' but don't you think the wind is getting stronger ? ' 
and she glanced round the cuddy. 

'No, I don't,' I replied, for it was keeping about the 
same, and we were doing a steady ten knots an hour. 
' But 1 11 tell you what. Miss Colleton, I do believe you 've 
made that Jim Featherley so that there 's not a man in the 
cuddy would do more for you than he. And,' I added, 
' that 's saying a good deal ! ' 
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' Oh« nonsense, Mr. Ashton ! ' she returned quickly, 
though I could see by the look in her eyes that my callow 
speech had given her no offence. ' He 's come to see how 
wrong it was of him to join with the mutineers, and of 
course now he would stand with us firmly enough. But 
I must go and take his breakfast things away.' 

Just before she reached him, however, Mr. Fearl arrived 
on the scene. Catching sight of the cup and plate by the 
side of the cook, and his untied hands folded in front of 
him, the mate stopped short, and stared down upon the 
unfortunate captive with an air of stem surprise. 

' Hullo ! ' he exclaimed. ' Who 's been a-pamperin' you, 
I'd like to know, an' a-feedin' of ye like the &tted 
calf, eh?' 

Miss Colleton paused, and we both stood by and listened, 
saying nothing. 

' If ye please, sir,' said Featherley, in a low tone, ' it was 
the young leddy as brought me some breakfast; an' she 
asked Mr. Ashton to cut my hands free so I could eat it, 

sir. An' — an' if ye please, sir * He came to a stop, 

eyeing the mate wistfully, while the colour mounted up to 
his forehead. 

' Well, go ahead ian' spit it out ! ' ordered Mr. Fearl. 

* Well, sir,' continued the cook, * I — I 'm very sorry as I 
didn't come an' help ye, sir, on the poop.' 

' Don't doubt it ! ' returned Mr. Fearl sarcastically. 
' Quite nat'ral under the circumstances. I would be my- 
self If ye 'd been one of us on the poop, ye 'd ha' been 
one of us in the cuddy now, instead o' bein' a captured 
mutineer as is to be shot or hung as soon as he ceases to 
be convenient as a protection against poison. Oh, yes, 
I 'd be surprised if ye weren't sorry, Jim Featherley ! ' 

' But it ain't for that, sir ! ' expostulated the cook. * It 
ain't, sir, I swear it ! If I was to be shot this blessed 
minit I 'd ask yere pardon an' the young leddy's, sir ! I 
would indeed, sir!' 

*Ay,' said Mr, Fearl meditatively. ' There 'd be no 
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harm in tryin' if ye could save yere blessed carcase by 
takin' that course. Ye'd get shot no quicker for it, any 
way ; an' there 'd be a chance o' workin' on our feelin's an' 
tenderness an' things, so as to get us to let ye off. Oh, ay ; 
I quite blieve it r 

The man looked up with the same wistful expression in 
his face as before, and made as though he would speak 
again, but Mr. Fearl had turned a little away from him and 
was examining one of the gangway doors, so he seemed 
suddenly to alter his mind, and, keeping his mouth dosed, 
redirected his eyes towards the companion-steps. 

*Poor fellow 1' whispered Miss Colleton. 'I do feel 
sorry for him 1 ' 

'Go and beg him off, then,' I answered. *I half believe 
Mr. Fearl would be glad to let him join us if only he could 
do so without seeming too ready to welcome a mutineer. 
Besides, it 's just the sort of thing that will suit you ! ' 

Without a moment's hesitation Miss Colleton went up to 
where the mate was still standing. 

'Mr. Fearl,' she said, laying a hand on his arm, and 
looking up into his face, * don't you think that perhaps the 
cook would be all right now, if you were to forgive him, 
and let him join our party ? I feel sure we should be £6le 
to depend on him for the future.' 

Mr. Fearl turned from the door and looked first at Miss 
Colleton and then at the cook, as though he could scarcely 
believe the turn events had taken; while the cook, thor- 
oughly abashed, hung his head as though he would never 
be able to raise it again. 

'Well, I'm jiggered!' ejaculated Mr. Fearl at length. 
' D' ye hear that, ye turncoat swab ? ' he continued fiercely, 
addressing the cook. ' Here 's this young lady, as should 
be askin' me to kindly be so obligin' as to put a bullet 
through yere head, an' drop ye through one o' the ports to 
looard, an' instead o' that she 's askin' me to foigive ye ! 
But ye don't really mean it. Miss Colleton 1 ' 
' I do, really,' she replied earnestly. 
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'An' d'ye mean him to be trasted to go about the cuddjr 
just as he will, wi' loaded pistols an' guns lyin' ail about ? 
Or to be free to look out his chance o' goin' back to them 
scoundrels on deck?' 

'He won't go back to them, Mr. Fearlt' she returned 
confidently. 'Hell be as staunch as any one now; I 
know he will You do want to join us, don't you, Mr. 
Featherley ? ' 

'The saints in Heaven!' muttered the mate, aghast. 
' Mister Featherley no less ! ' 

'Yes, miss! God bless ye, miss!' answered the cook 
brokenly, with tears of earnestness in his eyes. ' I 'd give 
the last drop o' blood in my body for 'ee, if so be it 'ud do 
the least bit o' good ! I "would indeed, miss ! ' 

' There I ' exclaimed Miss Colleton eagerly. ' Now, 
Mr. Fearl, do please let him off! I'll guarantee him. I 
know he'll be as good as the best ! ' 

Mr. Fearl stood a moment as though irresolute, his face 
a study of conflicting emotions. Then he suddenly 
snatched his knife out of its sheath and slashed angrily at 
the cords round the cook's ankles. 

'Stand up ! ' he cried gruffly, when the man's feet were 
free. Then, as the cook rose up, pale and awestruck, he 
continued : ' Jim Featherley, you as had the choice o' both 
sides, an' chose the mutineers', an' now that ye 're a captive 
of ours, wants to join us, listen to me I If I 'd my way I 'd 
ha' no faith in ye ; them as can be trusted ain't the ones to 
do the tricks as you've done. You hatched an' plotted 
again' us aft, an' ladies, too — ain't ye ashamed of it ? — an' 
ne'er give a thought to what 'ud be the end when dead 
men lay on the poop an' over the cuddy floor, an' scared 
women cried to be struck dead i' their berths afore the 
doors could be bursted open ! An' now one o' these same 
ladies, out o' the goodness of her own good heart, comes 
to beg ye ofif the consequences of yere ill deeds, an' pleads 
for ye now you 're in trouble, though ne'er a finger would 
ye ha' raised to ha' saved her from Hell ! An' because she 
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begs for ye, I 'U grant it ; but, man, if ever ye play us false 
— ^if ever ye gi' me cause to repent this deed, may God 
strike ye blind an' rotten, an' may Hell-fire never spare ye 
a single pang ! ' and swinging abruptly round, he went into 
the chart-room, leaving us standing there in awestruck 
silence. 

For some moments not a word was uttered, while we 
stared open-mouthed at the cook, who stood there, pale 
and trembling, with his eyes cast down upon the floor. 
Then Miss Colleton went up to him. 

'You 're one of us now, Mr. Featherley,' she said, in a 
low tone, 'and I know you 11 do right,' and she laid her 
hand on his arm, as though to encourage him. 

'God bless ye, miss 1' said the cook brokenly, while the 
tears himg upon his cheeks. ' An' thank ye kindly. And,' 
he added more loudly, addressing us all, ' may it be as the 
mate says if any of ye has cause to be sorry ye let me join 
ye. Amen ! ' 

And with that we broke up, and addressed ourselves to 
such duties as we could find. 



"•t 



CHAPTER XII 

It was some little time after this incident that Mr. Fearl 
came out of the chart-room again and suggested that 
Colonel Singleton and I should go to bed and get some 
rest He and the doctor, he said, would mount guard, 
and when we had slept they would turn in. We did as we 
were told readily enough, and it was nearly tea-time when 
I again entered the cuddy, feeling much the better for my 
sleep, and found that the colonel had preceded me by only 
a few minutes. 

The little time that had to elapse before the evening 
meal I spent in looking out of one of the ports in the chart- 
room. The wind had continued about the same as regards 
strength, but I at once noticed that we were now running 
almost straight before it instead of, as we had been, with it 
just abaft the beam. Instinctively I glanced up at the 
compass on the ceiling, but before I had time to read it 
Mr. Fearl spoke. 

'Ah, ye've noticed it, have ye, Mr. Ashton?' he asked. 
'Ay, the course was changed at noon. That fellow, 
Struelli, must ha' taken his bearin's, an' now he 's headin' 
for the island as we 've heard so much talk of. He knows 
how to manage the ship, I 'U admit. I don't believe the 
old captain — God rest him I — could ha' got another knot 
out o' her more'n he 's done.' 

' He seems to be a clever rascal, altogether,' remarked 
the colonel. 'But where are the ladies? Have they 
gone to lie down?' 

'Ay,' answered Mr. Fearl. 'Miss Colleton went just 
after you two, then Mrs. Field went after dinner, and after 
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that Featherley got Mrs. Wilson to go, and he's been 
seeing to things since He 's got tea ready now.' 

' I 'm glad he seems to be shaping well,' I said ; ' and 
someway I think he'll be all right now, and trustworthy, 
too.' 

' Ay, I dare say,' returned Mr. Pearl bitterly. ' Die for 
us or with us now, when 'tis little we care whether we have 
him or not ! But if he and all the other half-hearted swabs 
with a leanin' to our side had come an' laid their shoulders 
alongside ours like men we 'd never ha' been in this fix ! 
Ah, well ! 'tis no use whistlin' for a wind as has gone, so 
come on, an' let's get oiu: tea.' 

We turned and took our seats at the table ; Mr. Fearl, 
in the absence of any of the ladies, officiating at the um. 
Just as we were about to commence, the stewardess came in.' 

* If you please, sir,' she said to Mr. Fearl, ' shall I take 
a cup of tea to the ladies?' 

* Ay, do,' he answered, filling the cups and handing them 
to her; then, as she left the room, he continued to us^ 
* Now, gentlemen, let 's make it a merry feed. Somethin' 
seems to tell me that we might be worse off than we are — 
though not much. How's that cut across your head, 
colonel?' 

* It 's ceased to trouble me since I 've had a sleep, thank 
you,' he answered ; and then we all compared notes to find 
that each one was progressing favourably. 

* By the way, doctor,' I said, ' how is Reavy ? ' 

* Doing nicely,' he replied. 

* I must have a chat with him after tea,' I said. 

' Do,' replied the doctor, ' and see if he 's not well enough 
to ask for his pipe.' 

Accordingly, as soon as we had finished, I took out my 
own pipe, filled and lit it, and proceeded to the comer of 
the cuddy in which Reavy lay. Mr. Fearl and the doctor 
had gone, as the former had expressed it, ' to get a bit o' 
snooze,' and Colonel Singleton was keeping all the watch 
that was necessary in our somewhat idle circumstances. 

L 
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I found the old man sitting up and looking about him 
with a cheerful air and a visible tendency to conversation. 
He had had his tea, Featherley having waited on him, as 
he waited on us, with the most exemplary though unob- 
trusive attention. 

* Hallo, John 1 ' I said, as I sat down on the edge of his 
pallet. * How are you feeling to-night ? ' 

* Pretty well, thankee, sir,' he replied, brightening up still 
more as he saw that I intended to stay with him for a bit 
' I reckon I could get up an' knock about a bit, only the 
doctor says as how I 'm to lie still, sir.' 

' There 's nothing for you to do if you did get up,' I 
returned, * so you 'd better keep where you are and let your 
cuts get a fair start towards healing. Hell let you get up 
to-morrow, I dare say.' 

'Well, sir, that's somethin',' answered the bo'sun. 'I 
thought he might ha' let me get up to-day, though, 'cause 
I feels as right as a trivet, sir, barrin' a trifle o' soreness. 
Hem ! ' he continued, looking at my pipe with hungry eyes, 
' I tellee what, sir, that pipe o' youm do smell comfordn' to 
a Chrisf n nose, an' no mistake. D' ye think, sir, as the 
doctor 'ud let me try a whiff?' 

' Yes, I think he would,' I said, and as he filled up from 
the materials which I handed to him I told him what the 
doctor had said during tea. 

' Well, sir,' he observed, as he sucked blissfully at his 
pipe, ' there 's no denyin' of it that a whiff o' baccy 's main 
refreshin' to a body at most times, but it 's particlarly good 
when ye've got nothen' else much to do. I dunno what 
I 'd ha' done last night but for my pipe 1 ' 

' Ah, that reminds me,' I said. ' Where were you when 
the men broke out ? ' 

'I were a-sittin' just under the break o' the poop^ sir, 
waitin' for it,' he answered. ' Ye see, sir, I knowed it were 
comin', an' soon, too, 'cause after I 'd told ye what I did, 
an' then ye all gathered in the cuddy, I knowed as ye was 
havin' a parley, an' I knowed, too, as old Stroolli weren't 
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the man to let ye get the weather-gage on him, not if he 
knowed it ! So I kep* my weather-eye a-liftin', an' when I 
seed Stroolli an' Didc Streamer — ^he 's Stroolli's first mate, 
he is — a-goin' about here an' there among the men — 
not but what they did it quiet an' careless-lookin' enough — 
an' seed 'em a-whisperin' an' a-makin' ready, why, then I 
knowed it were just under our bows, so to speak. So I 
stopped there, wi' a knife as didn't belong me lashed on 
to a belayin'-pin, an' smoked an' smoked an' waited. Lord, 
what a time it seemed ! I 'd ha' come an' told ye, but 
someway I didn't dare to leave where I was for fear o' 
startin' it straight off; an' besides that, I knowed as ye was 
a-makin' ready as quick as ye could ; so I reckoned as it 
didn't matter so much after all Then the mate come 
around an' passed the time o' night wi' me, an' shoved a 
couple o' pistols in my hand on the quiet, an' then I felt 
more comfortable-like. An' so things went on tiH all at 
once I heard a yell as seemed to split the very night open, 
an' which I b'lieve come from poor Tom Angus ; an' wi' 
that I jtmiped up on to the poop an' got alongside Mr. 
Weekes afore he'd done askin' what were wrong, an' gettiq' 
no answer. Then the men come runnin' aft an' the scrim- 
mage b^;an ; an' a bit after up comes the cap'en an' the 
rest ; an ye know what happened after that, sir.' 

' Ay,' I said, ' and a bad thing, too ! But who was it 
that lugged Mr. Fearl in?' 

'Well, sir,' replied Reavy, with a twinkle in his eye, 
* 'twas the doctor as did it, an' I helped him. Mebbe we 
laid on a bit too heavy ; an' then again, mebbe 'twas just 
as well as we did, 'cause if he 'd been there another ten 
seconds he'd ha' been killed dead, an' ye may take a 
hitch round that 1 ' 

'Yes, he seemed to think he would have had no chance 
but for the good Samaritan who tried to break his neck,' I 
responded, with a laugh. ' But, however, we're here now, 
and we've got a man more than we had after the fight was 
over — Featherley there ' 
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* Ay, sir ; I knowed who ye meant/ 

' And we've given a good account of ourselves so Car, and 
the question now is, How are we going to get out of our fix ? ' 

' Well, sir — I can't say, I 'm sure,' replied Reavy thought- 
fully. * That there Stroolli don't care whether we Eve or die, 
an' he'll just do wi' us as it suits him, an' as he can. He 
ain't got no more conscience nor a pig ! ' 

' No,' I said ; * I don't think he has. But we 're six men 
strong, or will be by you 're a bit better — for I think we can 
depend on Featherley, don't you ? ' 

' Yes, sir ; I think so,' he answered. 

'WeU, then,' I continued, 'we're six men strong, and 
we're well armed. And if it comes to the pinch, I don't 
doubt but what we shall be able to give a good account of 
more than our own number before being beaten, and that 
would weaken Struelli's force a good deal So I think we 
shall do some way, and that not the worst, John Reavy ! ' 

'Yes, sir,' he replied; 'there's a good deal in what 
ye say, an' ye may take a hitch round that! Not even 
Stroolli 'ud like to be left on his blessed island wi' the 
schooner an' no one to work her ! ' 

' No,' I said, getting up ; ' and that 's why I have some 
hopes yet. But you must go o£f to sleep now, for you 're 
to get up in the morning. So good night ! ' and I left him. 

As I turned away I saw Featherley sitting on the edge of 
the cuddy table, looking very apathetic, and as if he found 
it a difficult matter to keep awake. Thinking that, as he 
was now one of ' ours,' it might perhaps be as well to let 
him forget that but a little time back he had been one of 
the mutineers, I went up to him. 

' Well, cook,' I said, ' aren't you feeling a bit tired ? ' 

He gave a start. 

' Yes, sir ; a little,' he answered quietly ; ' but it ain't 
nothen', an' mebbe some o' ye '11 want a bit o' supper.' 

' I don't think so,' I replied. ' Mr. Fearl and the doctor 
have turned in, and I think you'd better do the same. 
Have a smoke first ? ' 
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* Thankee, sir/ he said, with some eagerness ; ' if I may, 
sir!' 

' Oh, yes,' I returned, handing him a plug of tobacco. 
' Smoke here as much as you like, but not in the chart- 
room.' 

' Thankee, sir,' he said ; then after some hesitation, he 
continued : ' I — I beg pardon, sir, if so be I 'm too bold, 
but might I ask, sir, where the — ^that is, sir, if the — if Mr. 
Fearl is the cap'en now, sir?' 

* Yes,' I replied ; * Mr. Fearl is the captain now.' 

And I saw that the cook's hand trembled as he filled his 
pipe. 

' God rest him ! ' he said in a low tone. 

And I, knowing to whom he referred, responded with a 
fervent * Amen 1 ' 

Shortly afterwards, having finished his smoke, he laid a 
mattress beside Reavy's and lay down, leaving the colonel 
and me to keep watch alone through the night. So, at 
least, I thought at the time, but soon after midnight Mr. 
Fearl and the doctor came out of their berth and advanced 
towards us. 

' Colonel,' said Mr. Fearl, * I 've been thinking it 'ud be 
as well to lay our cap'en to rest while the ladies is out o' the 
way. Twill only upset 'em if we do it while they 're about.' 

'A very sensible course, Mr. Fearl,' replied the colonel. 
' I suppose you mean to do it now ? ' 

' Ay ; I think 'tis as good a time as any,' he returned. 
' So the doctor an' me 'ull get him ready an' bring him 
here, an' we 11 read a bit of a service over him, an' let him 
go through one o' the stem ports. They '11 be laige enough. 
So come on, Pills.' 

While they were away neither the colonel nor I felt much 
inclined for conversation. Instead, we went the round of 
the cuddy, examined our defences, peeped through the 
loopholes in the gangway-doors, and generally took such 
precautions as we could to make certain that the ceremony 
should be free from interruption from the mutineers. At 
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length Mr. Fearl and the doctor emerged bearing between 
them a long form, closely enfolded in a white sheet, 
which they reverently laid upon the table. 

Silently we four grouped ourselves round it, while Mr. 
Fearl, taking a little book from his pocket, read in low and 
often broken tones, by the dim light of a hand-lamp, the 
service for the burial of the dead at sea. More than once 
he had to pause and gulp down the emotion which kept 
welling up from as warm and true a heart as ever beat 
beneath a reefer ; but at such times he set his teeth firmly 
together, crushed back his feelings, and presently went on 
steadily again. Whether he possessed any elocutionary 
powers, or whether he unconsciously imparted to his voice 
any deep, soul-reaching tones, I know not; only this I 
know, that of all the readings I have ever heard this ranks 
in my memory as one of the most impressive and the most 
perfect At its close, the body, shotted at the feet, was 
carried to the stem and gently let fall into the chasing 
waters; and when we silently returned into the cuddy, 
Mr. Fearl and the doctor relieved the colonel and me of 
our watch. 

A little after daybreak Mr. Fearl came into the berth and 
roused us up. 

' Here ! ' he said ; ' ye 'd better be turning out, I reckon. 
We've been hove-to for a couple of hours, an' I think 
we're pretty near this island as Stnielli's after. He's put 
the ship on her course again now, but before that I thought 
I saw land away to the sou'-west' 

We tumbled out promptly on receiving this piece of 
news, and the first thing I noticed was that the wind had 
risen very considerably since I had gone to bed, and was 
now blowing a moderate gale. The waves, too, had in- 
creased in size, and the morning, which, Mr. Fearl said, 
had earlier on been ' too clear by half,' was nqw overcast 
and threatening, with occasional watery sunbeams breaking 
through the overlapping banks of cloud away to the east 
whenever for a moment their edges fell apart 
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"Tis most like the tail-end o' the dirty weather we've 
been havin' lately/ observed Mr. Fearl, as I stood look- 
ing through the port ' An' I expect 'twill be a stiff bit, 
too. But never mind it now. Mrs. Wilson an' Featherley 
have got breakfast ready, so come on and sit down. 
Stewardess, are the ladies up ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' answered Mrs. Wilson. ' They 11 be here in 
a minute.' 

When they came in I saw that they all looked careworn 
and anxious, though I was again surprised to observe that 
Mis. Field appeared to be the least shaken of the three. 
Her &ce was certainly pale, like that of Miss Colleton, 
and there were similar lines of compression about both 
their mouths ; but whereas Miss Colleton's smile was wan 
and forced, besides being seldom indulged in, that of Mrs. 
Field chased the sad expression from her face and lighted 
her childlike blue eyes with welcome beams of brightness. 
Sorely, I thought, she must have some secret source of 
hope or consolation of which we were ignorant 

But if Mrs. Field bore up most bravely, Mrs. Colleton 
was undoubtedly the most woebegone of our party. Her 
complexion was a muddy yellow, her straining eyes were 
bloodshot and haggard, and her once plump cheeks hung 
in pendulous masses of limp unshapeliness. Even her 
rings seemed to have grown too large for her wasted fingers, 
and her sighs of distress could almost be heard from the 
chart-room into the cuddy. Perhaps, I thought, the sight 
of her mother's pitiable condition was in some degree 
responsible for Miss Colleton's anxious bearing. 

The morning's greetings were exchanged very quietly, 
and then we sat down almost in silence to our breakfast. 
As the meal progressed, however, we managed, thanks 
mainly to Mr. Fearl's tactful stimulus, to rise, if not to 
heights of cheerfulness, at least out of the depths of our 
despondency. Mrs. Colleton improved, according to her 
custom, by having plenty of company ; and as her sighs 
became less frequent, so our spirits rose. 
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The meal had just come to an end when Featherley, wha 
had been waiting on, came in with a bottle under his ann. 

' What have ye got there? ' asked Mr. Fearl. 

'It's your whisky, sir,' replied Featherley; 'an' I was 
bringin' it out o' the cuddy to leave it in here.' 

'Hand it over!' said Mr. Fearl, reaching out for it 
'Ladies and gentlemen,' he continued, standing up and 
holding the bottle up to view, 'this seems to be a special 
reminder o' Providence as we ain't forgotten nor given over 
to them wolves just overhead. This here's my "Home- 
ward Bounder"; which I al'ays bring out three bottles, one 
to cheer me up on the outward passage, another to be good 
company for me in foreign ports, an' the last for festivities 
an' rejoicin's on the way home again. The first took good 
ways an' held to 'em to the end ; the second started well, 
but went wrong later, bein' led astray by evil company in 
the person of our friend, Jim Featherley ; the thirds after a 
short stay i' the Land o' the Philistines, has come back to 
its proper place an' fold, an' here it is 1 I don't know how 
you take it, but it seems to me a good omen that we saved 
it, for this is the " Homeward Bounder " ! ' 

He laid particular stress on the last two words, and 
paused for a few moments to glance round the table. 
Already I could see that his whimsical speech, part jest, 
yet with a deep undercurrent of fervent earnestness, had 
produced a cheering effect upon our party. There was 
something musical, nay, inspiring, in the hallowed words, 
'Homeward Bounder,' that touched our hearts and bade 
them be of good courage; and the more so, that we all 
knew that this was no fanciful title suddenly made up to 
suit the exigencies of the moment, but the one that the 
mate had applied to this particular bottle from the very 
day on which he had sailed out of the Mersey. For was 
not the '3,' showing it to be the last of its series, plainly 
scrawled across its label? 

As soon as Mr. Fearl paused, the colonel uttered a 
hearty ' Bravo 1 ' and rapped the table with his knuckles, 
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whereupon Dr. Ford and I gave vent to our applause 
with equal readiness, and I noticed that Mrs. Field joined 
in with a pretty vivacity. When the mate's eyes presently 
rested upon her and read her approval, they grew brighter 
and more cheery, and a smUe played about his mouth. 

'Ladies an' gentlemen,' he continued, when our noise 
slackened, ' what I have to propose is that we all — every one 
of us — drink a hearty God-speed to beneath the shelter 
o' the flag as this was made under! Featherley, glasses 
round 1 Yereself, Reavy, Mrs. Wilson — don't miss one ! ' 

The order was executed with alacrity, amid a scene of 
liveliness such as the chart-room had seldom known, even 
under brighter conditions. Reavy, who had got up that 
morning by the doctor's permission, and Mrs. Wilson, stood 
in the doorway, their glasses in their hands; Featherley 
stood beside them holding his, and we toyed with ours 
waiting for Mr. Fearl to pass the bottle round and give the 
toast 

* Now, madam,' he said to Mrs. Colleton, who was pluck- 
ing up wonderfully, Met me help you. Mrs. Field, may I 
have die pleasure ? Miss Colleton,' as he passed the botde 
down, * it won't bite — ^warranted harmless ! A bumper, if 
you please, Mr. Ashton, an' the same to all o' ye. It al'ays 
seems to me,' he continued, as though determined to raise 
our spirits if whimsicality could do it, 'more nafral an' 
necessary to strain over swallowin' a gnat than a camel, 
'cause in the latter case ye've got somethin' to hitch on to, 
so to speak, but in the other, the works seems to come 
together, an' clash, an' get out o' gear. A pin, bein' a good 
deal smaller than an oyster, is a much more awkward tfiing 
to swallow, I 've been told ; therefore, don't spare the bottle, 
or at least what 's in it All ready, now ? ' 

We all stood up, except Mrs. Colleton, who was really 
too weak, and awaited the toast. 

*May God grant us a speedy release, an' a quick, safe 
passage to beneath the shelter o' the flag as this were made 
under ! Amen.' 



•* 
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The tone in which the toast was given, together with the 
heartfelt utterance of that last word, effectually stamped its 
character, and the repetition of this by every one of us was 
the only applause in which we indulged. The ceremony 
was less a toast than a prayer to Heaven and to Heaven's 
King for deliverance. 

After a little pause, those of us who wanted to smoke 
adjourned to the cuddy, where we pulled out our pipes and 
blazed away. The doctor, seeing Reavy sitting on the 
edge of the table, went to him and suggested that he should 
go and lie down again; but this the bo'sun respectfully, 
but quite as firmly, refused to do. 

'Ye see, sir,' he said, as he pressed his second finger 
into the bowl of his pipe, ' I ain't no more hurt nor ever 
I was i' my life, barrin' a bit o' soreness as don't count. 
An' besides that, sir, I 'm master o' the riggin', an' there 's 
a bit o' riggin' there,' he nodded towards the mate's arrange- 
ment of bayoneted muskets at the foot of the companion- 
steps, 'as I likes to contemplate. So I cannot turn in 
again, even if I would ; an' ye may take a hitch roun' that, 
sir, an' haul taut.' * 

And when John Reavy told you that you might take 
a hitch round anything and haul taut, he meant to stick 
to it ; so the doctor said no more. Instead, he came to 
where I was standing. 

' 1 11 tell you what,' he exclaimed, in a low tone^ ' that 
was a smart trick of old Fearl's, wasn't it? I've always 
liked the fellow, but I never thought he had as much in 
him as he seems to have. But that " Homeward Bounder " 
of his has done the ladies more good in ten minutes than 
all my drugs would have done in a blue month.' 

'Yes,' I answered; 'it was a splendid idea and no 
mistake.' 

'And it's so seldom,' continued the doctor, 'that those 
carefiiUy planned things come off really well. They 
generally hang fire or get a kink in them, or something 
goes wrong. But this didn't a bit' 
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* What ! ' I exclaimed. * You don't mean to say that he 
planned it beforehand, do you ? ' 

'Ohy I thought you knew, or I wouldn't have said any- 
thin£^' he returned. 'However, it was for the ladies' 
benefit and not for ours, so it doesn't matter so much after 
alL Yes, it was very carefully planned. I heard Fearl 
give Featherley his orders most exactly.' 

* Well,' I said, after a moment's pause, ' it was a bright 
idea, and I 'm glad it went ofif so welL' 

Just then Mr. Fearl called the doctor away, whereupon 
Mrs. Field, seeing me alone, came up to pass the time of 
day. 

* Don't you think, Mr. Ashton,' she said presently, ' that 
that was a good omen this morning?' 

' Rather 1 ' I answered emphatically. 

'And yet,' she continued, 'I don't hope half so much 
from the omen as I do from Mr. Fearl's skill and fore- 
thought. And I '11 tell you a secret, for I 'm sure it won't 
affect you for the worse; but it's my opinion that Mr. 
Fearl planned it all beforehand just to cheer us up ! ' and 
she laughed like a gay-hearted child. 

' Oh, nonsense 1 ' I exclaimed incredulously. * See how 
naturally it all came off * 

'And see how naturally,' interrupted Mrs. Field, laugh- 
ing, 'that very same bottle of whisky somehow found its 
way out of the chart-room into here for Featherley to bring 
it back this morning ! For I saw it in the chart-room 
myself last night' 

' Perhaps,' I said, ' it was another bottle like it that you 
saw.' 

'There isn't another like it,' she returned. 'And 
besides, I don't know but what I would rather think of it 
as planned beforehand than not. There's more to be 
hoped, Mr. Ashton, from studied forethought over the 
smallest trifles than from any chance omen, however good.' 

' Well,' I said cautiously, 'of course you may be right, 
but still — ^'twas very natural-looking.' 
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She scrutinised me closely for a moment, and then a 
smile broke out over her face. 

' I see, Mr. Ashton,' she said, turning to go, yet regarding 
me with a mysterious twinkle in her blue eyes. ' You — ^know 
the ropes ! — ^bn't that the proper phrase ? ' and away she went 

Confound the woman 1 I thought Did ever anybody 
hear the like? She had better eyes, if they were babies', 
than I had given her credit for. I went and sat down in 
a comer of the cuddy where I could smoke peaceably and 
just look on at the others, who were killing time as best 
they could. And presently, I noticed that in spite of the 
enlivening ceremony of the morning a heavy doud of 
anxiety rested on us all Whether it was the lack of 
occupation, or the serious predicament in which we were 
placed, or both combined, I cannot quite say; but cer- 
tainly, as a party, our spirits were falling. Perhaps there 
was no wonder in it, after all ; for the wind had risen con- 
siderably since Mr. Fearl had called the colonel and me to 
turn out that morning, and now the waves were rushing and 
hissing and seething after the vessel in a manner suggesting 
the possibility of her being pooped. 

I had been sitting there for perhaps half an hour when 
Mr. Fearl came to me. 

'I reckon,' he said, 'as we'd best be all prepared to go 
on deck in case 'tis needed So ye might as well get ready, 
Mr. Ashton, an' 1 11 tell the ladies.' 

'Why,' I remonstrated, taking my pipet>ut of my mouth, 
' the Golden Wave is a good sea-boat enough, and you say 
yourself she 's well handled. Is it any good frightening the 
ladies by telling them to get ready to go on deck at a 
moment's notice?' 

'Ye never know what may happen,' returned Mr. Fearl 
oracularly. ' Here we are, scuddin' towards an unknown 
island in a heavy gale o' wind, an' wi' ne'er a man on deck 
as 'uU give us a moment's notice o' strtkin' on a rock or 
bangin' into a coral reef. An' anyhow, so far as I can see, 
bein' prepared won't wreck as.' 
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So the order ¥ras given, and only Mrs. Colleton was 
seriously put out by it But she threw her arms round her 
daughter's neck and sobbed bitterly. 

<Oh, Millyl MiUyl' she cried hystericaUy. 'We're 
going to be wrecked ! I know it ! I know it 1 Oh, Milly ! 
What must I do ? It 's killing me ! ' 

'Hush, mother dear,' said Miss Colleton soothingly. 
'Don't give way so. It's only a measure of precaution, 
you know, and well hope that it will turn out to be un- 
necessary. So cheer up, mother darling, and get your 
things on. See, here they are.' 

She was a splendid girl, really, was that Miss Colleton. 

The time passed somewhat drearily after this, while we 
all sat or stood about ready to rush on deck at any 
moment The men of otu: party had fully armed them- 
selves, for we might have to fight for it the instant we 
showed our noses. Our pipes went out one by one, and 
the agony of suspense gathered in our eyes, while the din 
of the waves, of the wind shrieking through the rigging, of 
the straining and complaining of the spars, and of the 
creaking of the ship's timbers, effectually prevented us from 
seeking relief in conversation. Even Mrs. Colleton was 
awed into reasonable pliancy. 

Suddenly the stewardess gave a cry of terror and pointed 
to one of the ports. Close on our beam, and at right 
angles to our course, there stretched away as far as the 
eye could reach through the haze of spray a line of 
boiling white surf on which tremendous billows were 
crashing with a deafening roar. Mr. Fearl sprang up with 
an exclamation to arrange our party in order, but before he 
could utter a word we had flown past the line of breakers, 
and Struelli's voice rose in stentorian tones from the poop 
above us. 

' Up wi' yere helium ! Harrd up I ' he roared. 

It was a stupid order, for we were flying almost dead 
before the wind, with only the merest inclination, and 
often less than none, to starboard. But we heard the 
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wheel whizz round, and the next moment the vessel begun 

to tlUlL 

Then came Struelli's yoice again, louder than before and 
wild with fury. 

' Ujfr yere helium, I said ! Up ! ! ' he yelled frantically, 
with an accompanying mass of sulphurous blasphemy. 
'Up I Port! Port, ye blasted nincompoop, not starb'd! 
ByG—, we'll be There, ye !' 

The rest of the sentence was lost to us. A swift tremor 
passed through the ship ; a sudden horrible grating sound 
grew into a harsh roar under her keel, and the next 
moment we were all pitched pell-mell to the forward end 
of the cuddy, while with a deafening crash a wave hurled 
itself against the vessel's stem. 



CHAPTER XIII 

As we picked ourselves up— to find the vessel lying almost 
on an even keel and as steady as a rock — Mr. FearPs voice 
nmg out above the thunderous crashing of the waves against 
our stem. 

* Steady allT he cried. 'We ain't a-goin' to pieces not 
this blessed minute, so no flurry, if you please 1 Colonel 
Singleton, Mr. Ashton, John Reavy, follow me in that order 1 
Then the ladies an' Mrs. Wilson, an' Ford an' Featherley 
come in their wake ! See to yere arms ! Ready all ? ' 

In an instant all was order, and we took our respective 
places quietly and without pania 

* Ready, sir 1 ' answered the doctor. 

Mr. Fearl gave a critical glance back at us, and then, 
seeing that we only waited for him to lead the way, turned 
towards the starboard gangway, opened the door and went 
out. We followed him down the gloomy passage until we 
came to the doors leading on to the deck, when, turning the 
handle, he gave them a pull inwards. But they refused to 
move. 

* I half thought they 'd have made 'em fast,' muttered the 
mate. 'Here, Mr. Ashton, just lay hold wi' me an' see if 
we can start 'em.' 

Together we pulled our hardest, the colonel adding his 
weight also, but they remained immovable. Presently Mr. 
Fearl ceased his efforts. 

'Tisno use,' he said 'See^ they've laid a beam across 
outside an' screwed the doors to it Here are the points 
o' the screws. Well, ne'er mind. We'll go an' try the 
companion-doors.' 

175 
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' Oh| Mr. Fearli' cried Mrs. Colleton, ' can't you call to 
them and ask them to please open the doors ? Tell them 
we want to get out ! ' 

"Tis no great matter, ma'am,* returned the mate. 
'Well go to the companion-doors an' not be beholden 
to them.' 

We made our way back along the gangway to the cuddy, 
and as we went I noticed that from some cause or other 
the waves were not battering against the vessel's stem with 
anything like the force which had characterised them just 
after she strucL To me this was something of a puzzle ; 
for I could hear the wild flapping of such of the sails as had 
seemingly been let go, but, in the scuny of the moment, 
not made fiftst, as well as the shrieking of the wind through 
the rigging, while above and through all came the thunder 
of the breakers on the reef astern. Mr. Fearl noticed it 
too, as, indeed, we all did. 

*Ship seems a bit easier,' he observed, as we passed 
through the cuddy. 'She must have edged into shelter, 
somehow, I reckon. Anyway, she's safe enough for the 
present' 

This was good news for the ladies, and for the rest of us 
too, for the matter of that. 

' Gentlemen,' said Mr. Fearl, as we cut away his arrange- 
ment of muskets and ropes across the companion-steps, 
' if you see Struelli or — is it Streamer, bo'sun ? ' 

'Ay, sir, Dick Streamer an' Nat Siggers,' answered 
Reavy. 

' — or Streamer or Siggers,' continued the mate, 
' please be good enough to put a bullet through their heads, 
whoever else ye let go. There! Now let's get at those 
doors.' 

We had cut the lashings away, and Mr. Fearl, Colonel 
Singleton, and I mounted the steps and cut the fitstenings 
of the doors. To our surprise and satis&ction they opened 
readily, and we stepped out on to the poop. 

And what a scene it was that met our eyes t Before us, 
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shrouded in a haze of spray and drenching rain, was an 
island, for the most part rocky and of some eminence. Its 
size we could not guess — for it esctended further than the 
eye could reach amid such a chaos of whirling scud, — but 
it was plainly much more than a mere coral reef. It rose 
here and there in precipitous cliffs, but in other places it 
came more gently down, though still steeply enough, to 
the water's edge, its luxuriant verdure growing almost to 
the sea-line. 

Right astern of us was a barrier reef on which the waves 
were dashing in a wild, white turmoil, while the opening 
through which we had entered lay on our port quarter. 
And now I saw why the waves struck less heavily upon our 
stem than they had done at first; for when the vessel 
grounded she must have had her stem right in the sweep of 
the breakers as they entered in through the opening in the 
reef, but the wind, catching her large after-sails, had swung 
her round as on a pivot, so that she now obtained some 
shelter from the barrier behind. Only the outer end of 
each successive wave struck her counter with a resounding 
but harmless slap, then slid forward along her side, rising 
higher and higher as it advanced, until just amidships it 
overtopped the bulwarks and poured a huge green cataract 
of water upon her decks. I could easily imagine any one 
viewing the state of afiEedrs from the fore part of the ship, 
instead of from the poop where we stood, thinking that she 
must soon become a total wreck. 

And this was precisely the opinion that the men seemed 
to hold, for we could occasionally catch a glimpse of them 
as they scurried about lowering themselves and such of their 
belongings as could rapidly be got together into a couple of 
the boats, which they had already lowered and hauled round 
into comparatively smooth water under the vessel's bows. 
But the sails, the flying scud, and the breathless wind inter- 
fered greatly with our view of what was going on forward, 
and prevented the colonel and me from catching sight of 
any of the three men we had orders to shoot ; while the 

M 
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breakers which poured themselves across the deck amid- 
ships forbade the attempt to obtain a better position. 

But, even as we were, I could see something of how the 
ship was placed. She had apparently grounded upon a 
mere ridge of sand lying parallel with the shore and having 
deeper water on each side of it Her nose had seemingly 
cut right through this ridge until it overlapped the deeper 
channel between the bank and the shore, and thus the boats 
under the bows were protected partly by the ship and 
partly by the bank on which she had grounded. As I have 
already said, the vessel had swung round somewhat after 
striking ; in this operation that part of the keel which was 
imbedded in the bank had formed a sort of pivot, bringing 
the bows slightly more in the sweep of the waves as the 
stem edged away from them. 

'Shall we try for the boats, Mr. Fearl?' cried the colonel, 
who had several times brought his rifle to his shoulder 
without having had time to take aim. 

* No, sir 1 ' replied Mr. Fearl quickly. * We 're better here 
than wi' that gang o' cut-throats, an' the ship won't go to 
pieces in this gale, neither. But we 11 hurry them up a bit. 
Ford, take the ladies into the cuddy again ! An' now, you 
two sportsmen,' to the colonel and me, 'get abaft the 
companion-hatch an' shoot wherever ye think there's a 
man ! Never mind the sails ! ' 

We at once opened fire and blazed away merrily, to the 
alarm, as we afterwards learned, of Mrs. Colleton, who gave 
the doctor no small trouble with her wailings. I think, 
however, that we did little or no execution among the men, 
though we undoubtedly made them hurry away just as they 
were wakening up to the fact that the ship was in no 
immediate danger. Once or twice our fire was returned, but 
their bullets all flew wide, with one exception. That one scored 
a white furrow along the top of the companion-hood, narrowly 
missing my head afterwards ; as it was, one of the splinters 
it swished ofi* caught me just behind the ear, where it gave me 
as clean a cut as though it had been done with a knife. 
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In a few minutes, under the stimulus of our bullets, the 
jolly-boat was shoved off— a piece of news which was com- 
municated to us by Mr. Fearl, who underwent many and 
curious contortions to ascertain it; and very soon after- 
wards the long-boat, laden with armed men, and such stores 
as they had been able to get together in so short a time, 
followed suit At this point, just as I was becoming 
enthusiastic about the skirmish, and ardently hoping that 
the boats would come into plain view on their way to the 
shore^ so that I might avenge my scratch amongst other 
things, the mate damped my aspirations by ordering us to 
cease firing. 

The colonel, like the trained soldier that he was, in- 
stantly lowered his rifle — ^he had been waiting, as I had, 
for the appearance of the boats — and became a merely 
interested observer of what would happen. I, on the con- 
trary, though I obeyed the order, turned a somewhat 
rebelliously inquiring &ce upon the mate, for I did not 
relish letting the rascals go scot-free when we might easily 
have reduced their number. 

' I 'm thinkin' o' the boats, Mr. Ashton,' the mate was 
good enough to explain. *Ye might bore a few holes 
in 'em as easy as winkin', an' we may want 'em yet.' 

* We 've got the cutter left ! ' I exclaimed 

'I expect that'll be smashed up,' he returned. 'Now, 
just watch where they go.' 

We watched intently for some considerable time, but no 
boats came in sight. At length, tired of straining my eyes, 
I gave a glance towards the place where the mate had been 
standing, but to my surprise he had disappeared. I looked 
all round the poop, but still could see nothing of him. 

* Where 's Mr. Fearl gone to ? ' I cried. 

' Heh 1 ' ejaculated the colonel, turning from his observa- 
tions with a start. ' Why, he was here a few minutes ago ! ' 

Just as I was becoming anxious, I saw the figure of the 
mate descending the mizzen rigging. 

'Oh, there he is I' I exclaimed, pointing him out — *I 
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was wondering where on earth you had got to ! ' I continued, 
as he came leisurely up. 

'IVe only been spyin' out the land,' he returned. 
'There's a bit of a river comes slantwise into the lagoon 
right ahead there, an' they've landed just in its mouth. 
When we can get for'ard ye '11 see a sandhill, as joins on to 
the mainland to the right. The boats are just over it 
Hullo, the wind 's droppin' 1 ' 

Sure enough it was. The rain had ceased falling for 
some time, but I had been too much occupied with the 
events of the moment to regard it Now, however, as I 
looked around, and raised my foce to the blast, I observed 
a decided decrease in its force, and saw away to the north- 
east two or three breaks in the clouds, through which the 
sun was abready shining upon the foam-capped waters. 

' Below, there ! ' I shouted down the companion-way. 
' The gale 's over, and the men have all gone ashore ! ' 

The effect was magical, and in a few moments all our 
party were on deck, overjoyed to be once more breathing 
the pure air of heaven, without needing to fear for their 
immediate safety. Then when, a few minutes later, the sun 
broke out upon us, making the poop smoke again as the 
water dried off it, we gave way to our emotions, and joked 
and laughed lest we should fall to crying. Presently Mr. 
Fearl interrupted us. 

'See, now,' he said, 'we've got plenty o' work to do yet 
Mrs. Wilson, go below wi' Featherley an' get us something 
to eat And now we '11 overhaul the guns.' 

We started by examining the carronades, but on finding 
that they had not been unspiked we left them and turned 
our attention to the 4-pounders amidships. To get at these, 
however, was no easy matter, owing to the breakers which 
continually swept the lower deck, completely flooding it 
every few moments; but after a little consideration Mr. 
Fearl devised a plan. Taking the end of a stout rope with 
him, he clawed his way from the break of the poop to the 
nearest gun, taking breath between the waves and holding 
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on like grim death when they came. Then, hitching the 
rope romid the gun, he cut Uie fastenings of the carriage 
and made his way back to the poop, using the rope, of 
which we held the other end, as a life-line. After this it 
was a simple matter to haul the gun aft, though not quite 
so simple to lift it on to the poop. However, perseverance 
and determination will do a good deal, and eventually in 
this way we managed to get two of the 4-pounders in posi- 
tion on the poop, to take the places of the now useless 
carronades. 

By the time we had finished this task, dried the guns, 
and loaded them to the muzzle with grapeshot, Featherley 
came up to tell us that dinner was ready. 

* That's all right,' responded Mr. Fearl. 'Ford an' 
Reavy, keep a bright look-out on deck here ! The rest of 
ye can go below. I 'm just goin' to see if I can't change 
these togs for drier ones, an' then 1 11 join ye.' 

We trooped down into the cuddy, where, on taking our 
places at the table, I found myself by some chance seated 
next to Miss Colleton. 

* We 've gone up in the world since breakfiELSt I ' I began 
merrily, alluding to the fact that the vessel was stranded two 
or three feet above her floating level. 

'Yes,' she returned. 'It's a decided improvement, 
isn't it?' 

* Well, I don't know,' I answered. ' If we could get the 
ship afloat by bringing her down in the world ' 

* Oh, I see what you mean ! ' she replied quickly. ' But I 
was alluding to our having the vessel to ourselves. That's 
— ^why, you 're hurt ! ' she broke ofl", seeing the scratch on 
my head where the splinter had struck me, and which 
looked a good deal worse than it really was, owing to the 
blood having caked on my hair. 

I explained how I had come by it, and assured all who 
were interested that it was really not worth a moment's 
thought. Gradually the excitement died down, for all had 
heard Miss Colleton's remark and wanted particulars. 
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'What do you think we shall have to do now?' asked 
Miss Colleton again presently. 

' I can't say, I 'm sure,' I replied ; ' but I suppose we 
shall have to stop aboard until we can bring those fellows 
to reason.' 

'That's it, sir/ exclaimed the colonel ' We must hold 
the ship at all costs, I should say, and tackle the rascals 
when and as we can. We've got one boat left, and with 
that we might make a night attack with one of the 
4-pounders in the bow, eh ? ' 

The colonel had evidently forgotten, or else had not 
heard, Mr. Fearl's opinion that this boat, having been 
on the port davits, would probably be stove in. As 
the ladies were present, I judged it wiser not to enlighten 
him. 

' Capital plan, colonel,' I said. 

' I do hope there won't be any more fighting,' said Mrs. 
Colleton, with a slight whimper. ' Why doesn't Mr. Fearl 
try persuasion ? ' 

Was there ever such a question ? I could have laughed 
outright It sounded so absurd that I believe it would 
have been received with dead silence but for Mrs. Field. 

'I think,' she said quietly, 'that Mr. Fearl probably 
understands the men better than we, and I 'm sure he will 
do the best that can be done.' 

' Yes,' I agreed, ' if his wetting hasn't changed him in 
any way.' 

'His wetting?' echoed Miss Colleton. 'Why should 
that change him ? ' 

' Well, you know,' I returned, ' he 's always been so verj' 
dry, but this morning he got simply sopping ! ' 

They all laughed at the little joke except the colonel, 
who continued to stare at me in. surprise. Colonel 
Singleton never could understand a joke, unless it had 
powder and shot in it 

' Why,' he said, ' what 's that got to do with it ? He 'U 
be dry again presently, when he 's changed his dothes.' 
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' I think you 're very unfeeling, Mr. Ashton/ said Mrs. 
Field, smiling. 

* I wish I were more so,' I said, with a hypocritical sigh, 
'and then perhaps I shouldn't feel my shortcomings so 
much. As it is, ^ey pain me like — oh, like billy-oh ! ' 

'Like what?' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton. 'How dread- 
fully slangy you are to-day ! ' 

' Ye 're right, madam ! ' said Mr. Fearl, coming in at that 
moment 'I've noticed it myself. This morning, when 
we were busy wi' the guns, he told me to be careful I didn't 
get jolly well washed overboard, an' said that the seas were 
a blessed nuisance, an' even suggested that the rope was 
fat-headed. I'll have to put him in the fo'c's'le if he 
doesn't mend pretty slick ! ' and accompanying this final 
specimen of pure speech he tipped me a huge wink. 

' That 's all very well,' I responded ; ' but what we want 
to know is. What is to be our course of action ? ' 

' Can't say,' replied Mr. Fearl, as he meditatively turned 
his plate round in front of him ; ' but there 's possibilities. 
I 've not thought it out yet Anyway, I can tell ye all one 
thing, and that is, that our position has been improving from 
the very moment that we grounded on this bank.' 

'That's good news at least,' said the colonel. '.But 
don't you think, Mr. Fearl, that our best plan will be to 
hold the ship until we can force the men into subjection ? ' 
'Can't say, colonel,' returned Mr. Fearl, beginning his 
dinner. ' That plan has its advantages, but it has its draw- 
backs too.' 

' Indeed ! What are they ? ' asked the colonel. 
' Well, 1 11 just think it over first, an' then 1 11 lay the 
case before ye, together with any proposal I may have to 
make. Till then I can't say anything. Madam,' to Mrs. 
Colleton, 'won't you have another cup of coffee, just to 
keep me company ? ' 

Mrs. Colleton declined, but the question had the effect 
of banishing the previous subject, which, I take it, was 
what the mate desired. 
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When we again went on to the poop, about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, we found that the sea had moderated con- 
siderably — so much so, that by choosing our time between 
the waves it was possible to run forward without getting 
wet So while the doctor and Reavy went below to get 
their dinner, the rest of us set to work with the other two 
4-pounders, hauling them into position so as to com- 
mand the boats on their first appearance should the men 
design to attack us, wiping them dry, and loading them to 
the muzzle with grape. In addition to this we arranged 
the jib and a trysail so as to screen the middle and after 
parts of the ship from the observation of those on shores 
and piled a number of 24-pound shot handy for dropping 
on to the boats should they succeed, in spite of our fire^ 
in getting too dose. 

When these preparations, during the execution of which 
Dr. Ford and Reavy had joined us, were completed, Mr. 
Fearl looked round with some satisfaction. 

'There, I think that'll do for the present,' he said. 
* And now we 11 just have a squint at the fo'c's'le.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

So saying, Mr. Fearl went to the door of the forecastle, 
pushed it back and entered. Colonel Singleton, the doctor, 
and I following close behind. The whole place was in 
confiision : boxes overturned, bags emptied, and the entire 
floor strewn with bedding and personal belongings of all 
descriptions. For a few moments we stood and looked 
round, unable in the comparative gloom to make out any 
special detail, until Mr. Fearl suddenly took a few steps 
forward and then stopped. 

'There!' he said, pointing to one of the bunks. 
' That 's just what I was thinking ! ' 

I looked closer, and for the first time became conscious 
that a pair of great, glittering eyes, with a background of 
dark, haggard face and unkemp, matted hair, were staring 
at us with close yet curiously expressionless scrutiny ; while 
the wretch to whom they belonged lay exhausted and 
motionless on his back in the bunk. Dr. Ford stepped 
quickly to his side, leaving us to follow. 

* Are you wounded? ' he asked. 

But ^e fellow's eyes, the only part of him that seemed 
to have any life, wandered from the doctor's face the 
moment he ceased speaking, to fix their weird scrutiny on 
first one and then another of us, according as they were 
attracted by the slightest sound or movement. Mr. Fearl 
took up a position beside the bunk, at the head. 

< Well, Nat Siggers,' he said, and at the mention of the 
name the colonel and I exchanged a swift glance of 4wed 
surprise — ' well, Nat Siggers, I reckon as ye 've found out 
'tis no great shakes to sail beneath the Jolly Roger ! An' 
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the hoistin' o' that bit o' buntin' ain't all beer an' skittles 
neither, is it ? ' 

He paused and glanced round the place. 

* So yere mates have gone an' left ye to whatever may 
chance along, have they ? ' he continued presently. * Well, 
ye ought to know, Nat Siggers, at your time o' life, that 
men as sails under the Jolly Roger don't want no sick-list 
Is it lead or steel as is vexin' ye ? ' 

The poor wretch returned no answer, nor, indeed, did 
he give any sign that he understood a word of what was 
said. All the time that the mate was speaking he kept his 
great gleaming eyes fixed upon his face, but the moment 
he ceased he let them wander aimlessly from one to 
another of us. And as I saw the ghastly gleam and 
glitter of these large, sunken eyes, seeming as though they 
alone were living and all the rest of the man were dead, I 
shuddered as one might shudder who, in the act of robbing 
a grave, suddenly found himself malevolently regarded by 
the corpse. 

But Mr. Fearl, if he experienced such a feeling, gave no 
sign of it. 

' Better let tibe doctor see what ails ye,' he said at length. 
Then he added in a lower tone to the doctor, 'Just take a 
squint at him. Pills.' 

The doctor scrutinised the man's haggard face, and 
placed his outstretched finger-tips on his dank forehead, 
while the patient looked up into his face with the same 
unquestioning yet observant gaze. We also watched him 
to read the verdict in his eyes, plain as it appeared to be ; 
but he was every inch 'the doctor' now, and in his grave, 
impassive face could be found no sign. 

After a brief scrutiny of the man's face. Dr. Ford 
turned the bedclothes down to find the wound : and then 
we saw that the man, Siggers, was half-dressed, and that on 
his left side his shirt and trousers and the bedclothes were 
thick with blood, some of it hard and dry, and some still 
fresh and wet 
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Taking out a little pocket-case of instrumentSi the doctor, 
with a pair of scissors, cut the clothing from the man's side 
and revealed a ghastly hole, with torn and ragged edges, 
and surrounded by a deep, livid circle of festering flesh. 
For a few moments he bent over and examined it closely ; 
then quickly rising, he replaced the bedclothes and looked 
thoughtfully into the man?s face. 

* Do you feel any pain?' he asked. 

But the same uncanny gaze was his only answer; and 
again when he became silent the glittering eyes left his face 
and wandered elsewhere, attracted by the slightest sound 
or movement 

' Stay here a minute,' said the doctor quietly to us, *and 
I '11 go and bring him something,' and he turned and went 
out. 

A sense of oppression lay upon all three of us as we 
stood there in the gloomy forecastle, silent and disinclined 
for any conversation, and furtively watching the wretched 
being who lay in that narrow bunk beside us. And he, 
too, watched us. His large, glittering eyes, like living 
diamonds set in the sockets of a corpse, turned from one 
to another of us as though they would read our very souls. 

At length the doctor returned, bearing a glass of some 
dark-coloured liquid in his hand. He went straight up to 
the man, raised his head slightly and held the glass to his 
lips. Almost eagerly Siggers swallowed the contents, after 
which he lay back in his bunk, and for the first time, so far 
as I had noticed, closed his eyes, groaning heavily. 

After a brief pause, duiing which we continued to 
regard the miserable creature with strange feelings of awed 
horror, Mr. Fearl turned towards the doctor and, nodding 
his head sideways towards the bunk, raised his eyebrows 
interrogatively. But the doctor pouted out his lips and 
shook his head emphatically. 

* Well, Nat Siggers,' said Mr. Fearl presently, ' have ye 
anythin' to say ? ' 

The man opened his eyes, and for the first time there 
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appeared in them a gleam of intelligence. Turning them 
upon his questioner, be viewed him with a growing expres- 
sion of malevolence, while his upper lip rose snarlingly, 
disclosing a set of jagged, yellow teeth. He tried to turn 
himself more towards the mate, while his lips moved as 
though in speech, but no sound came, and we all bent 
closer to listen. Then, all at once, he found his voice. 

*Ay,' he whispered hoarsely, 'go to Hell!' and turning 
away again, he closed his eyes and resumed his heavy, 
stertorous breathing. 

Slowly, as I thought, almost reluctantly, Mr. Fearl rose 
up^ and the doctor then nodded to us to come away. We 
obeyed him readily, glad to leave such a horrible place, 
rank with the fetid odour of impending death ; and as he 
reached the door he turned round with his hand restiz^ 
upon the latch and faced us. 

* It 's no good questioning him,' he said in a low tone. 
* He 's got no strength left, and I don't think he 11 last a 
couple of hours. The death-sweat's on him now — ^has 
been for some time, I should say.' 

Mr. Fearl nodded his head. 

' Well, let 's be gettin' aft, then,' he said. 

The doctor slid open the door, and we passed from the 
gloomy forecastle into the brilliant sunlight outside. 

As if to illustrate how readily the pendulum of human 
emotion swings from one extreme to the very opposite^ we 
had not been out of the forecastle three minutes bdbre we 
had a hearty laugh. For by some curious aberration of 
mind the doctor beautifully miscalculated the right moment 
for starting on his run across the middle deck, with the 
result that he and one of our finest combers (of the 
degenerate breed left by the falling gale) met about half- 
way. As soon as the doctor saw it coming, and saw, too, 
that it was impossible to avoid it, he gave a shout of dismay 
and instinctively jumped as high as he could in the hope, 
apparently, of jumping over it The next moment he 
came down right in the middle of it, got nearly bowled 
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over on his back before he could secure his footing, and 
was drenched ahnost to the waist The rest of us, on 
seeing his dismal and bewildered appearance, burst out 
into hearty laughter, which was only increased when we 
saw that he continued to stand in the same place, trying 
to shake the water out of his boots, one leg at a time, 
oblivious to the fact that another wave was already on its 
way to repeat the scene. But a warning cry from the 
colonel recalled him just in time, and he skipped nimbly 
out of reach. 

' Never mind, Pills,' observed Mr. Fearl laconically. ' It 's 
been as good as a coolin' powder to ye, besides providin' 
all hands wi' a little innocent amusement So it's done 
its duty.' 

' Oh, it 's awfully jolly well,' retorted the doctor, ' for you 
fellows to laugh; there's nothing to prevent you! My 
having wet feet won't give you cold ones ! ' 

* Never mind,' returned Mr. FearL ' We 've got the ship 
to ourselves, so ye can easily get a change.' 

*0h, it's all right,' answered the doctor, fearing he had 
been taken seriously. * I don't mind a drop of salt water.' 

With that we went on to the poop. 

'What a long time you 've been away ! ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Colleton, as we approached. ' What have you been doing? ' 

* Oh, there 's a lot o' things to attend to, ma'am,' returned 
^Mr. Fearl, as we others, suddenly remembering the dying 
wretch in the forecastle, remained silent ' Now those rascals 
have left us, we must make the best of our opporttmities. 
Where 's Featherley, somebody ? ' 

' He 's down below, helping Mrs. Wilson to get tea ready,' 
said Mrs. Field. 

'Thank you, ma'am,' answered Mr. Fearl, raising his 
cap. Then going to the companion-hatch, he called down, 
' Below, there 1 Featherley ! ' 

* Yes, sir 1 ' answered the cook's voice. 

* Come to me as soon as ye 've got tea ready ! ' continued 
Mr. FearL ' I 've got a job for ye ! D' ye hear 7' 
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'Yes, sir; 111 come, sir!' . 

'Pills,' said Mr. Fearl, as he turned away from the 
companion-hatch, 'I'm goin' for'ard again to have another 
squint round. Ye might come to me when ye 've changed 
yere togs.' 

' Oh, all right,' replied the doctor, and he dived below. 

Mr. Fearl went forward. Colonel Singleton engaged the 
two elder ladies in conversation, so I had no choice but to 
go and speak to Miss Colleton. 

' Well,' she said pleasantly, as I approached, ' have you 
laid the keel athwartships and furled the main-truck ? ' 

Then, as I smiled at the time-honoured sea-banter, which 
fell so prettily from her lips, she continued, without giving 
me opportunity to reply, 'You see how proficient I am 
becoming in your sea-lore 1 ' 

'You are, indeed I' I answered, laughing. 'There's no 
place like a ship for learning these things, is there? ' 

'I suppose not,' she replied. 'And there's no place 
like a ship for making useless people feel their uselessness, 
either. I 've felt quite out of everything all aftemoon while 
you have all been so busy.' 

'Oh,' I said, 'you mustn't feel like that You know 
we've had to get the little barkie in good order — ^and,' 
I added, ' I think we 've managed it' 

She glanced up at my &ce as though about to speak, and 
then paused, while a shade passed over her fieice. 

' Do you think,' she asked, after a pause, ' that the men 
wiU attack us to-night ? ' 

' Can't tell, I 'm sure,' I returned lightly ; ' but if they 
study their own health, I should say not' 

' Whereabouts are they ? ' she asked, after a pause. 

' Well,' I returned hesitatingly, ' I reaUy can't say, exactly. 
I haven't had a proper look myself yet But if you care 
to come for'ard — it's a bit risky, you know; you might 
get a wetting, as the doctor did, — ^then we might both 
have a look.' 

' Oh, if that 's all the risk, 1 11 come,' she said readily. 
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Choosing our time we easily made our way forward on to 
the forecastle-head, where we stood screened from sight of 
those on shore by the jib. Kneeling down, and telling Miss 
Colleton to do the same, I lifted the foot of the sail a little 
so that we could look underneath it at the shore. 

The whole scene was one of wonderful beauty. The 
island itself was rugged indeed, but covered everywhere 
with luxuriant verdure. Tall palm-trees bowed gracefully in 
the falling breeze, while beautiful flowers of a hundred hues 
and shapes combined their charms into a garish harmony. 

Immediately before us, scarce fifty yards from where we 
knelt, gazing under the foot of the sail, a silvery strand, 
washed by a gentle surf whose music was drowned in the 
roar of the breakers on the reef behind, rose pretty steeply 
to a height of about ten or twelve feet from the water's 
edge. It was a little promontory, terminating perhaps 
fifteen yards to our left, and there disclosing the mouth of 
the stream of which Mr. Fearl had spoken, and which, flow- 
ing from right to left behind it, entered the lagoon on the 
slant Just over this sandhill, so the mate had said, was 
where the men had landed from the boats, probably being 
unable to' take them further up the rivulet owing to its 
shallowness. If this supposition were correct, then in all 
likelihood they had also made their camp there, as they 
would not care to leave the boats to take care of them- 
selves; and besides this, to still further fiivour this view, 
the height of the sandhill would sufficiently shield them 
from our view, except when aloft, while by going only a 
few yards higher up the stream the foliage, which just there 
was very thick and luxuriant, would hide them even then. 

Further away in front the land rose by irr^[ular d^rees, 
covered with miniature forests and tiny green plains, to a 
height of four or five hundred feet, and in one place a glitter- 
ing stream fell over a scarped precipice into, as it seemed to 
us, a sea of swaying green and purple foliage. 

I had pointed out all this, or at least that part which 
had reference to the men's camp, to Miss Colleton ; yet we 
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still remained for a few moments feasting our eyes on tiie 
wonderful beauty before us. Suddenly — with a mysterious 
swiftness and silence, as though it had belonged to an 
apparition from another world — a Uuce, cold, impassive, 
and malevolent as that of a fiend, topped the little sand- 
hill and fixed its evil gaze directly upon us. So taken by 
surprise were we at the suddenness of its appearance and 
the horrible malignity of its expression, that we remained 
speechless, immovable, retummg its scrutiny with fascinated 
eyes from which all save that one thing seemed blotted 
out Then, as swiftly and silently as it had come, the fiace 
disappeared. 

I dropped the foot of the sail and put my arm through 
that of Miss Colleton. 

' You 'd better let me take you back. Miss Colleton,' I 
said. 

She shuddered as she rose to her feet, and I noticed that 
she was very pale. 

'Yes,' she replied, in an agitated tone. 'Let us go. 
That man — who was he? He came so suddenly and so 
silently — ^with such an evil, remorseless &ce — he seemed 
like riestiny ! Who was he?' 

' It was Struelli,' I answered. 

I helped her back along the dedc on to the poop, and 
then, explaining that I was going to report wlu^ we had 
seen to Mr. Fearl, I left her and returned forward. He was 
sitting on the top of the Long Tom, smoking placidly. 

'That cutter's hopeless,' he observed, as I came up to 
him. 'I've been in her, and I might have tumbled 
through her bottom without doin' her any more hurt than 
she 's got An' her sides stove in, as well' 

'That's a pity,' I returned, as I scrambled up beside 
him. ' But I 've come to tell you what Miss Colleton and 
I have seen on shore there. Can you guess ? ' 

' Maybe I can,' he replied. ' Ye 've seen Struelli's ugly 
mug. Is that it?' 

'Why, yes,' I answered, in surprise, for the scoundrel's 
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face had only been in sight for a few moments, and I 
thought Mr. Fearl had been too busy with the cutter and 
other matters to have found eyes for it ' How on earth 
did you know?' 

'Seen him,' returned Mr. Fearl laconically. 'He was 
havin' a squint round just as I began to overhaul the 
cutter, but he went down again so quick that even if ye 'd 
been waitin' to fire at him ye could scarcely have got aim ; 
so I said nothen'. Then I saw him again when the un- 
washed villainy of his headpiece scared Miss Colleton aft. 
An' I don't wonder at it, neither.' 

'Well, but,' I exclaimed, 'how in the world could you 
see him?' 

' Look here,' responded the mate, putting his arm round 
me and hitching me towards himself until my face was close 
to his. 'Just cast yere eyes under the foot o' that sail 
an' tell me ! ' 

I looked where he pointed with his pipe, and saw that a 
narrow space had been left under the foot of the jib, so that 
from where we sat the sandhill which hid the men's camp, as 
well as the mouth of the stream behind it, were in full view. 

'WeU, by George!' I exclaimed at length. 'What a 
splendid idea ! ' 

' They 're just in the line o' vision from here,' said the 
mate again, ' but get yere eyes a foot lower an' it 's all cut 
off. — Hallo 1 Is that you, Featherley ? ' he broke off, as the 
cook approached. ' Is tea ready, then ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' replied the cook. 

' Then I 've got a little job for ye, as I said I had. Ye '11 
take yere tea into the fo'c's'le. There's a little object- 
lesson there as should be very useful to anybody as con- 
templates sailin' under the Jolly Roger. An' lest ye should 
miss any of it, take a lamp, to be useful when the sun 
drops. An' there 's another thing,' he continued, speaking 
in a lower tone full of meaning. ' Ye 11 remain there, doin' 
yere duty, until I call or send for ye to come away ; but if 
yere duty is finished before ye get word from me, ye may 

N 
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come then. Yell understand when ye get there what I 
mean, an' there can't be any mistake about when yere 
duty comes to an end. Ye hear ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' replied the cook, his face a shade paler than 
usual 

'Then scoot!' commanded Mr. Fearl, and at once 
turned to me. ' Mr. Ashton,' he said, as Featherley went 
aft to get his tea-things, ' we must get away from this ship, 
somehow ! ' 

'Why?' I asked in surprise. 'It seems to me that 
we 're better off now than we have been at any time since 
the mutiny.' 

* Ay, so we are — ^while it lasts,' he returned. ' But see,' 
and be pointed to the opening in the reef, ' if the wind had 
been a point or two more to the nor'ard, instead o' bavin' 
been blown into a fairly safe position, like this, we 'd ha' 
been blown right broadside-on to the combers as they come 
sweepin' in to the shore. An' I reckon ye 're sailor enough 
to know what that 'ud mean ! ' 

Most people would have been. It would mean total 
shipwreck, with those fiends ashore potting at us while 
we were on board or in the water, or cutting our throats 
if by any chance we scrambled to land. 

'Still,' I said, 'we're all right now, and we're not likely 
to have another gale yet a bit' 

'Ye never know,' answered the mate oracularly. 'It 
might come on to blow hard from the nor'west to-morrow, 
drivin' the ship round athwart yonder opening, startin' her 
timbers the while, an' givin' an easy job for the waves to 
finish. An' if it did, a pretty fool I 'd look, losin' ship, log, 
an' passengers, an' all just for want of a bit o' thought ! ' 

' Well,' I said, 'and where are we to go to?' 

'The question is, How are we to get there? But never 
mind that now. There's Featherley goin' into the fo'c's'le, 
so let 's get down to tea. Seems to me as Pills must ha' 
thought 'twas bedtime, or else he's doin' himself up rare 
an' spruce.' 
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Just as we reached the companion-way we met Reavy 
coming up the steps. 

* Oh, there y' are ! ' exclaimed Mr. Fearl, stopping. ' I 
was just goin' to call ye. I want ye to go an' sit on the 
gun yonder an' keep yere eye under the foot o' the jib. 
an' then ye '11 see all there is to be seen. If the men offer 
to come out in the boats just let us know smart An' see ! 
if they do, call Featherley out o' the fo'c's'le ; but if they 
don't, leave him alone. An' if he comes out of himself, 
take note o' the time. Understand ? ' 

' Ay, sir ; I understand,' returned Reavy, going forward. 

We went down into the cuddy, where we found that all 
the rest, with the exception of the doctor, were seated at 
table, and, indeed, nearly half-way through the meal. 

' Here are the deserters at last ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton, 
as we took our places. She was recovering her spirits in 
real earnest now, and seemed to have an idea that our 
conception of duty should lie quite as much in entertain- 
ing her as in attending to the ship. ' I really don't know,' 
she continued, with the tone and manner of one holding 
up a more worthy example to well-meaning but misguided 
enthusiasts, 'what I should have done for the last hour but 
for Colonel Singleton's kindness in keeping me company. 
I must say he has been most attentive.' 

I had noticed the fact myself. 

' Glad to hear it,' I returned pleasantly. ' The colonel's 
attentions are always engaging, and I'm glad to see that 
they've raised your drooping spirits, Mrs. Colleton.' 

Somehow the expression of this kindly sentiment, spring- 
ing wholly out of a desire to be agreeable and sympathetic, 
caused quite a flutter. Mrs. Colleton looked embarrassed, 
the colonel frowned. Miss Colleton gave one the impression 
that she thought something was going to break, and even 
Mr. Fearl's eyes contained a sparkle of merriment as he 
cast a glance upon the gallant colonel and the buxom lady 
by whom he sat As for Mrs. Field, she was unfortunately 
seized with a crumb in the windpipe at that particular 
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moment, so that I camiot say exactly how she looked. 
Evidently, I thought, as I gazed open-mouthed at the com- 
pany, our dangers begin to pall upon us ! 

'What did you say that for?' whispered Miss Colleton, 
as soon as she recovered — we were sitting next to each 
other, — adding irrelevantly, * It 's true, too ! You Ve spent 
almost every minute of the day '' for'ard," as you call it ! 
And why were you so long in coming down to tea? And 
— oh, and why isn't the doctor here ? ' 

'Well,' I returned, struggling through all this as best I 
could, 'the doctor's changing his nether garments, and Mr. 
Fearl kept me on deck to talk about leaving the ship. 
Don't let the others hear, but he says we must get away 
somehow.' 

'Oh!' returned Miss Colleton, observing my caution. 
' And where are we to go to — and how ? 

'It's the how that bothers him,' I replied. 'I don't 
think he quite knows yet' 

'Ah, then I suppose that's what makes him so pre- 
occupied ! ' she whispered, darting him a glance. 

'Yes, miss; that's it exactly!' observed Mr. Fearl, 
meeting her eyes with a smile, and making her start and 
blush with surprise at being so neatly caught. 

'Ohl' she exclaimed, breaking into a smile after an 
embarrassed pause, 'I didn't think you were so sharp, 
Mr. Fearl ! ' 

The mate, still smiling, gave a queer little bow of 
acknowledgment, and went on with his tea. 

Scarcely a minute later, in came Dr. Ford, arrayed in won- 
derful white duck trousers, and full of apologies for having, 
owing to new excitements, forgotten Mr. Fearl's injunction. 

' Ye 're too late. Pills,' said the mate, with his eyes on 
the trousers. ' I 've done what I was goin' to talk to 3rou 
about, which was only sendin' Featherley into the fo'c'sle 
for an hour or two ; so it don't matter, anyhow.' 

'Well,' said the doctor rapidly, 'I'm awfully sorry, 
really; indeed I am! But d'you know, those rascals 
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have made free with all my things, and this is the only 
pair of pants I could find ! ' 

'Find!' echoed Mr. Fearl. 'I thought mebbe, from 
their looks, ye'd been makin' 'em ! But anyhow, 'tis time 
ye got some new 'uns, an' now ye 11 have to set to an' get 
'em done. An' ye can make a pair for me, too, after ye've 
got yere hand in on yere own.' 

'Thanks!' replied the doctor. 'But they've taken 
something else that I can't make.' 

'Ah, an' what's that?' 

'A lot of my medicines ' b^^ the doctor. 

' Well, if that don't serve 'em jolly well right ! ' exclaimed 
Mr. FearL ' I only hope they '11 swallow 'em now they 've 
got 'em ! See, Pills,' he continued impressively, ' I 've 
sailed wi' many doctors in my time, but never wi' one as 
had such a collection o' nasty-tastin' physics as you've 
gloried in. Ye can't think how glad I am they 've broke 
loose among yonder gang. An' anyhow, I owe them 
physics a grudge. D'ye remember givin' me some i^- 
caaianha wine, which I took thinkin' it to be a sort o' 
Burgundy?' 

The doctor laughed. 

' Why, that would make you sick I ' exclaimed the colonel, 
in surprise. 

' It did an' all, colonel ! ' returned Mr. Fearl. ' " Here," 
he says to me as he gave me the glass, "I've got some 
ipecacuanha wine for ye. Drink it down quick," says he, 
"or yell lose the flavour!" An' so I did drink it down 
quick ; an' then it took me all the time I had to spare to 
run on deck an' stretch myself out too looard ! ' 

The colonel was sympathetic, with a tendency towards 
reproof of the doctor ; but seeing that the rest of us were con* 
vulsed with laughter, he looked puzzled and held his peace. 

After tea, Mr. Fearl went on deck, followed presently by 
Colonel Singleton, the doctor, and myself, as the ladies, 
being tired out with the day's excitements, unanimously 
decided to go to bed. 
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It was a beautiful night— one of the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. The sun had been gone down some time, 
but in its place a brilliant moon shone upon us from an 
unclouded sky, lighting up with its cool, pure light the 
land and sea ; the ship, with her thin spars and drooping 
sails, with her rising forecastle and silent watcher, Reavy, 
sitting motionless upon the Long Tom amidships; the 
snow-white reef, whose thunder, though still deep and loud, 
had lost its hungry fierceness to our ears ; the silvery strands 
dotted here and there beneath the black rocks behind 
^em ; the verdure-clad heights and hollows of the island ; 
and, for miles round, the dark, heaving, restless ocean. It 
lit up the faces of our little party lounging idly about the 
poop, making them appear white and wan in its pale 
beams; and presently it lit up a figure which emerged 
through the fo'c's'le door and came aft towards us with a 
shambling, cowed gait 

' Is that you, Featherley ? ' inquired Mr. Fearl in a low 
tone, as he went forward to the top of the poop and leaned 
over the rail 

' Yes, sir/ answered the cook, coming aft until he stood 
just below the mate, his head downcast and his whole 
attitude betokening dejection. 

'Well,' asked Mr. Fearl in the same hushed voice, ' is it 
all over, then ? ' 

*Yes, sir.* 

' Slipped his cable, has he ? ' 

*Yes, sir.' 

' Well, Jim Featherley,' continued Mr. Fearl, ' that 's the 
sort o' thing the Jolly Roger covers. Among them as sails 
under that flag ye may take Nat Siggers's to ha' been a 
fahrly nat'ral death, except that he had time to get into his 
bunk after receivin' his hurt Wi' that trifling exception 
it's been even more nat'ral than hangin' — ^though that's 
pretty nat'ral, too. An' I know what I'm talkin' about, 
Jim Featherley,' continued the mate, while his voice took 
a tense tone which made me glance quickly up into his 
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face, to find it, as I thought, whiter than before and with 
its lines more deeply marked — * I know what I 'm talkin' 
about, Jim Featherley! For once, to save my good-for- 
nothen' life, I sailed under that flag for nigh on two months 
— God help me ! An' I seen things then, that if it was to 
come over again I 'd die ten times over first ! ' 

We all gave a start of surprise — almost of dismay — at 
this unlooked-for confession, but Mr. Fearl recovered his 
equanimity again in a moment 

' So let what ye 've seen be a lesson to ye, Featherley,' he 
went on, with a touch of kindness in his tone. ' An' now 
go an' relieve Reavy, yonder, an' let us know if the men 
make any show o' comin' off in the boats.' 

Featherley went forward, and the mate turned to us. 

' Gentlemen,' he said, ' as I told Mr. Ashton this after- 
noon, we must leave the ship as quick as we know how, an' 
the question we 've got to settle is. How 's it to be done ? ' 

' Leave the ship ! ' exclaimed the colonel, aghast. ' What 
in the world should we do that for?' 

* Because,' returned Mr. Fearl, 'another breeze o' wind 
might get up any time a bit more from the nor'ard than the 
last one. An' that 'ud lay us right broadside-on to yonder 
opening in the reef; an' after that I should say as five 
minutes 'ud be about enough to settle our hash for us.' 

' By Jove, yes !' exclaimed the doctor. ' I hadn't thought 
of that!' 

'Too much took up wi' yere pants an' yere physics, 
weren't ye. Pills ?' said the mate with a grin. — 'Well, now,' 
he continued, ' the question is. How 's it to be done ? ' 

'Well,' said the colonel, 'there's a boat hanging up 
there.' 

' Stove in, colonel, I 'm sorry to say,' answered the mate. 
' Absolutely hopeless.' 

' Could we manage to steal theirs ? ' I ventured. 

Mr. Fearl looked at me thoughtfully, but no one spoke. 

' Doctor,' he said, after a pause, ' what d' you say ? ' 

' I 'm afraid I can only repeat Mr. Ashton's question, sir,' 
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replied the doctor; ' but I don't think I could say how it 's 
to be done.' 

' Welly' said Mr. Fearl, after another pause, * 1 11 giye ye 
my idea, an' if ye can improve on it, do so. The only way 
I can see daylight is by stealin' their boats, as Mr. Ashton 
says; an' the only way o' doin' that is by swimmin' round 
to the mouth o' that stream, creepin' up it, an' cuttin' 
the boats adrift. I think I can do it, an' anyway 1 11 have 
a try.' 

* I can improve on that, anyway ! ' I exclaimed. 
' C!an ye ?' queried the mate. 'An' how?' 

' By going myself,' I returned. ' A pretty thing it would 
be for the captain to set off on an undertaking like that 
when he can send a man. I can swim, so 1 11 go.' 

'Boy,' said Mr. Fearl, laying his hand gently on my 
shoulder, • ye 're not on the ship's roll * 

* Yes, I am ! ' I interrupted. 'Everybody's on the ship's 
roll at a time like this, and it's those who can best be 
spared who ought to go on such an enterprise. How 
should we be if anything went wrong, and you didn't come 
back?' 

* I 've thought of all this, Mr. Ashton,' returned the mate ; 
'but it goes against the grain to send a passenger. An' 
there 's no one else for it but me.' 

' Well,' I said, ' it certainly won't do for you to go. If I 
got caught you'd only be a man short, but if you got 
caught I 'm afraid it would be all up with every soul aboard 
the ship. Colonel, what do you say about Mr. Fearl 
going ? ' 

' Certainly,' replied the colonel slowly, as he cleared his 
throat, ' it isn't considered the correct thing for the com* 
mander of an expedition to take upon himself any risk that 
can be avoided, particularly when, as in the present case, 
any mischance befalling him would seriously imperil all in 
his charge. But — I really don't know what to say. I 'd go 
myself gladly, but I 'm afraid I couldn't swim ten strokes 
without holding on to something.' 
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'And what do you say, doctor?' I asked. 

'I suppose,' he returned, 'I must agree with Colonel 
Singleton. But look hear, Fearl,' he continued, * couldn't 
I paddle ashore with a plank to hold on by ? ' 

' No, no, Pills,' returned Mr. Fearl, who had been look- 
ing very thoughtful all the time we had been discussing 
the matter. ' It 'U take a tidy swimmer for this job. Ye 'd 
only have 'em waitin' for ye by the time ye got there. I 
wouldn't have thought,' he continued, 'of goin' on this 
trip myself if there 'd been anybody as I could ha' sent; 
but I knew Pills can't swim, while as for orderin' a passenger 
to do ship's work — well, it ain't quite the thing.' 

' We 're all under your orders, Mr. Fearl,' said the colonel, 
'just as much as if we had signed articles.' 

' Ye 're very good to say so, colonel,' returned Mr. Fearl. 
'Well, now, Mr. Ashton,' he continued, 'how far can ye swim?' 

'Oh, there and back half a dozen times, I should think,' 
I answered. 

' Can ye swim there an' back,' asked the mate tentatively, 
' without makin' a single splash or fetchin' a single grunt? ' 

• Yes,' I replied ; ' I think I can.' 

'Well, then,' he returned, 'ye'U be as well able to do it 
as me ; so I suppose 1 11 have to let ye go, though I don't 
like to. So now come for'ard an' 111 tell ye what ye '11 
have to do.' 

We went forward until, looking under the jib, we could 
obtain a fair view of the shore. 

' Now,' continued Mr. Fearl, ' ye see yonder tongue o' 
sand? Well, yell have to swim from under the ship's 
bows, here, round by that tongue o' sand an' so into the 
mouth o' the river. When ye get there ye 11 do as seems 
best to ye, but the boats is just — there ! ' and he pointed 
over the sandhill to a spot about twenty yards from its 
end. ' The long-boat 's highest up, an' 'tis moored by a 
single painter to a young tree ; an' the jolly-boat 's moored 
to the stem o' the long-boat Now, if ye can cut the 
painter o' the long-boat without rousin' the men, the current 
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'uU float 'em down into the lagoon, 'cause they're not 
aground. An' then we 11 be on the look-out to heave ye a 
rope as soon as ye come in sight See? ' 

'Yes,' I returned, 'that's all right But how on earth do 
you know where the boats are and all about them ? ' 

'I'm skipper now,' he responded, 'an' 'tis my business 
to know. I shinned up the main-mast this afternoon, under 
cover o' the sails, which wouldn't have been left as they are 
but that they 're o' most use so. Now, are ye sure ye can 
manage it, Mr. Ashton ?' he concluded anxiously. 

' I don't see why I shouldn't,' I returned. 'Of course it 
all depends on the sort of watch they keep. But 1 11 do 
my best, and I think someway I shall succeed.' 

' Pray God ye may ! ' said Mr. Fearl earnestly. 

' Amen to that ! ' said the colonel ' I only wish I could 
persuade myself that my company would be of any assist- 
ance to you, Mr. Ashton. I would gladly go with you if it 
would.' 

'I think,' I returned, 'that if it can be done at all it can 
be done easiest single-handed.' 

' I believe ye 're right there, Mr. Ashton ; though, if ye 'd 
like to feel ye 've got some one near ye, 1 11 go wi' more 
pleasure than I 'U stop aboard.' 

' No, thanks,' I answered. ' A job like this is best left to 
one. And now, what time shall I start ?' 

'About three or four bells in the morning, when the 
moon has gone down,' replied the mate. 

' All right, then,' I returned. ' 1 11 go below now and 
turn in for a sleep before starting. Who '11 call me when 
it's time to go?' 

' I '11 see to that, Mr. Ashton,' said the mate. 

So the matter was settled ; and keeping as cool as, under 
the circumstances, I could, I went below and presently 
turned in. 



CHAPTER XV 

KvsN the dangers surrounding my intended enterprise 
fkiled to keep me awake once my head touched the pillow. 
So utterly tired out did I find myself on lying down, that I 
fell at once into a deep, dreamless slumber, which was only 
broken when Mr. Fearl came to call me. 

* It 's five bells, Mr. Ashton,' he said, as I sat up in my 
bunk, forgetfully under the impression that breakfast was 
ready. ' If ye mean to be ofif, 'tis time ye started.' 

' Oh, is it ? ' I returned, blinking at him. * And 
where to?' 

•Where to?' he echoed. *Why, where would ye be 
goin' to but up the creek to fetch the boats ? ' 

' Oh, of course ! ' I exclaimed, jumping out of the bunk 
as I suddenly remembered my undertaking. * I '11 be ready 
in a jiffy. Have you got a good sharp knife, in a sheath, 
for me ? ' 

'Ay,' he returned; 'an' there's a cup o' coffee an' a 
biscuit waitin' for ye in the cuddy. Ye'd best have a 
mouthfiil o' somethin' before ye start out on a job like this.' 

* All right,' I answered ; * I 'm ready now.' 

We went into the cuddy, and while I drank the coffee 
and ate a couple of cuddy biscuits, Mr. Fearl told me what 
he could. 

' Ye 'd not been gone below five minutes,' he said, ' before 
they had a roarin' big fire lit, an' they kept it goin' pretty 
strong until about midnight They didn't make much row, 
but now an' again I could just catch the sound o' their 
voices, talkin'. However, they 've done none o' that since 
midnight, an' once or twice the fire 's gone a bit low ; but 
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there's some sort of a watch bein' kept, 'cause every now 
an' then it gets fed up again, so yell have to be careful. 
They 've made no sign o' comin' off in the boats.' 

'Well,' I returned, 'the sooner this job's started the 
sooner it 11 be over, so 1 11 go at once. Where 's the 
sheath-knife ? ' 

He handed it to me, an^ unfastening my belt I ran it 
through the sheath, and buckled it round my waist again. 
Then, clad only in a pair of thin trousers and a flannel 
shirt, which I wore with the object of deadening any splash 
I might make in swimming, besides being less conspicuous 
than a pair of white shoulders, I drank up the remainder 
of my coffee^ and then went up the companion-steps on to 
the poop, with Mr. Fearl following close behind. 

As I placed my bare feet upon the cool deck a shiver — 
not exactly of apprehension, but of something akin to it — 
shot through me in spite of myself. The moon had dis- 
appeared, but the stars were shimmering down through the 
still night air with unspeakable splendour, and a weird 
phosphorescent glow rose from the reef astern, which the 
waves were bombarding with ceaseless energy. All else 
was black as sable. 

Amidships we found Colonel Singleton and the doctor 
pacing restlessly up and down the deck, having risen from 
their bunks on purpose to see me off and wish me God- 
speed. As soon as they saw my figure they came up lo 
me, and took each a hand in the close grip of friendship, 
but spoke never a word ; and after this greeting we went 
all together to the starboard bow — from whence we could 
see the red glare of the mutineers' fire, though the fire itself 
was hidden by the sandy dune — and lowered a rope gently 
into the water. 

' When ye get to the mouth o' the creek, Mr. Ashton,' 
whispered Mr. Fearl, as I sat for a moment on the outside 
edge of the forecastle, while I got a firm grip of the rope — 
' when ye get to the mouth o' the creek, make sure as ye 11 
be quite safe in goin' further, or else come back. Ye know, 
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we can't afford to lose ye, an' before God, sir, we can't bear 
it, neither !' 

'Indeed, Mr. Ashton, we can't!' echoed the colonel 
earnestly. 

'All right,' I answered. '1 11 do nothing rash. Good- 
bye for the present' 

I shook hands with them all round, and then, to the 
music of their whispered ' God-speeds ! ' slid gently down 
the rope and into the water. 

A cold chill passed through me as I felt it rise slowly 
higher and higher up my body until it completely enveloped 
me up to the neck. Above me the stars twinkled down in 
tranquil apathy, save where the black hull of the schooner 
cut them out of my view; behind was the roar of the 
breakers on the ghostly reef; before me the island, forming 
a great inky mass against the gleaming heavens, save where 
the glow from the mutineers' fire spread a ruddy glare upon 
the tangled foliage about it 

As I let loose of the rope and struck out gently for the 
shore, the busy thoughts flashed through my mind in rapid 
succession. Visions ofthe mutineers' camp; of the anxious 
watchers on the ship ; of the blissful sleepers, ignorant of 
the bold stroke now being made for their safety ; and then, 
all at once, of the danger I ran from sharks ! It was the 
first time that I had thought of this peril, and as it pre- 
sented itself to my mind I almost gave way to an insane 
desire to splash my way back to the ship at the top of my 
speed and clamber on board again. So terrible was my 
panic— expecting every moment to feel my limbs gripped 
between those saw-like teeth — that I had actually turned 
back towards the schooner, when suddenly there seemed 
to rise before me out of the darkness a sweet, brave face, 
like that of a guardian angel, watching over me and pro- 
tecting me from this and all other perils ; and with that 
before me, fixing my thoughts on her to whom it belonged, 
I put away my fears, and, turning round once more, struck 
out boldly, yet cautiously, for the land. 
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The water heaved gently as I swam along, helping me 
towards my goal at every stroke ; and each time that I rose 
upon a wave I saw plainer than before the bank of sand 
with the ruddy glow behind it. Now it was time for me to 
turn a little to the left so as to make the entrance of the 
creek ; and thus, with the fire on my right, I swam steadily 
for, as nearly as I could guess, a distance of thirty yards, 
and then turned straight in for the shore. Presently I saw 
that I had calculated correctly. There was the tongue of 
sand, round which I had to pass, outlined against the 
increasing glow of the fire, while the opposite bank and the 
trees upon it were distinctly lit up by its flickering beams. 
I was directly opposite the mouth of the creek. 

On I swam, while the shore seemed to come nearer and 
nearer, until I passed the end of the little strip of sand, 
and a moment later saw the fire itself, surrounded by 
numerous recumbent forms. One alone was sitting, and 
he was resting his head on one hand and peering into the 
depths of the fire. His gun was grounded between his 
knees, its barrel resting carelessly against his shoulder, and 
I could see that he was awake, for his pipe was in his 
mouth, and he was smoking. The slightest noise, I knew, 
would now be my death-warrant, so cautiously I lowered 
my feet until they touched bottom, and then stood, keep- 
ing up to my neck in the water, and took stock of the 
enemy. 

Fortunately for the success of my enterprise, all the men 
were gathered on the left bank of the stream — the one on 
my right — as it afforded them not only the most comfort- 
able camping-ground, but also the best cover against 
observation from the schooner. Making sure of this fact, 
I turned my attention to the boats. They were moored 
against the same bank and, as far as I could see, precisely 
as Mr. Fearl had described. If, then, I could reach the 
nearest without attracting attention, I might fairly hope for 
success, for I should be able to creep up the stream under 
their shadow, having them all the time between me and 
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the camp, with its glowing fire. At least, it had been plain 
sailing up to now. 

Taking a final scrutiny, during which I was able to make 
out nothing more of importance, I began very cautiously 
to edge my way up the stream, keeping well to the right. 
I had scarcely noticed before the difference in the tem- 
perature of the water. In the lagoon it had been almost 
tepid ; here it was quite cold, and I also observed, to my 
satisfaction, that there was a decided current downwards, 
sufficient to carry the boats into the lagoon within a couple 
of minutes of their being cut adrift. 

Presently I reached the stem of the jolly-boat, and then, 
keeping as close under its side as possible, began to creep 
up towards the other. On reaching its bows, I only made 
sure that it was moored to the long-boat, and not to the 
shore, and then hastened on as quickly as I dared. The 
strain was beginning to tell on my nerves. 

At length I reached the stem of the long-boat, where I 
paused for a moment to pull myself together, and to decide 
how to cut the mooring without noise. Another foot 
would bring me into the full glare of the fire, and right in 
view of the sentry, whose acquaintance I had no desire to 
make just then. Drawing my knife from its sheath, and 
testing its keen edge on my left hand, I saw that somehow 
I must draw the boats up a little, so as to let the rope hang 
loose while I cut it, lest it should part with a snap and the 
end splash into the water, alter which — the Last Trump, 
so far as I should be concerned ! 

Catching hold, then, of the long-boat's keel, I began to 
pull steadily and with increasing force. Soon I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the rope slacken — ^then droop lower 
and lower in a curve, until it nearly touched the surface of 
the water — then — hush ! 

Did I make a noise? Something seemed to jar — some- 
thing to move — in the boat I kept perfectly still, scarcely 
daring to breathe for — it seemed like hours; perhaps it 
would be about five minutes. Then with extreme care — I 
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had not allowed the boats to fall back with the current — 
I took firm hold of the knife, stretched well over, and 
pressed its keen blade against the wet strands of the painter. 
I drew it along ; it had penetrated perhaps half-way, when 
I felt something whisk before my face and wind itself round 
my throat with a jerk. 

'Ah, would ye?' said a low, jeering voice in my ear. 
' But not this time, anyway ! ' 

I gasped for breath as the cord tightened painfully round 
my throat — the knife fell from my fingers — I made a frantic 
efibrt to get away — and the next moment, almost suffocated, 
was hauled up out of the water and into the boat, my 
hands were caught and lashed behind my back, and, with 
scarcely a sound firom first to last, I was dropped helpless 
on to the flooring beneath the thwarts. 

For some moments, so severely had my throat been 
strained, I lay there in a semi-unconsdous condition, only 
aware that my enterprise had miserably failed, and that for 
me personally it meant death. As I more fully recovered 
my senses, the anguish which I experienced at my lack of 
success exceeded the bitterness of death itself, and I 
ardently wished that a bullet or the blade of a knife had 
played a more active part in my arrest Presently, how- 
ever, as the blood coursed more strongly through my veins, 
reminding me that my wrists had been secured by no con- 
siderate hand, these idle regrets gave place to a certain 
curiosity as to what my fiite would be. I tried to look 
round, but the sides of the boat and my own inability to 
move prevented me from seeing anything; then, hearing 
voices, I strained my ears to catch the words. 

'You keeping watch, blank ye!' it snarled, in low, 
hissing tones. ' A nice blanky watch it is as 'ull let the 
boats be sneaked off from under yere nose, an' never guess 
it ! If it hadn't ha' been for me they 'd ha' been alongside 
the ship by now ; an' you nodding an' snorin' afore the fire ! ' 

' I wam't snorin',' came the remonstrance. ' I were wide 
wake, an' smokin' too ; an'-—' 
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' Blank ye ! * hissed the former voice. * Will ye give nie 
yer back-answers ? 1 11 flay ye if ye talk to me ! Get up ! 
An' now don't sit down^ nor smoke neither, till it's yer 
watch below, or 111 let ye see that I'm Struelli, an' 
Struelli 's boss ! ' 

So, I thought, it was Struelli who had captured me. A 
few moments later he re-entered the boat and sat down in 
the stem, where he could keep his eye on me ; but he said 
nothing, seeming to be occupied with his own thoughts. 

The time passed wearily enough to me, lying there bound 
hand and foot Once only, during the whole of the night, 
did Struelli make a single sound, and that was when he 
addressed a remark to some one else in the boat, whom I 
could not see, but who, I then supposed, had assisted in 
my capture. I was not able to catch what he said, and 
only heard an unintelligible grunt for an answer ; but it 
seemed to be plain enough to Struelli, who appeared 
satisfied with it 

I think, after this, that I must have fallen into a sort of 
uneasy slumber, for it was with something of a start that 
I woke up to the fact that the sun had already risen, and 
that the camp was beginning to show signs of renewed life. 
The men began, as I could tell from the sounds whish 
reached my ears, lazily to bestir themselves, though Struelli, 
whom I could now see pretty plainly, continued to sit 
motionless in the stem of the boat Presently I heard 
calls from among the men for one of their number who, 
it seemed, was deputed to prepare such breakfast as they 
could obtain. 

'Craggs! AbCraggs! Where is the lazy devil?' 

' There he is, a-snorin' fit to bust his bloomin' throat ! ' 

' Kick him up, mate ! Does he think we 're a-goin' to 
wait all day for our breakius' ? ' 

'"Kick him up," d'ye say, Tom Green?' retorted an 
angry voice . * 'Tis as well ye tell summun else to do it, 
i'stead o' tryin' it on yereself ! ' 

'Belay there!' returned Tom Green contemptuously. 

O 
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' 1 11 put my fist across yere figurehead if ye give me any 
o' yere slack ! ' 

' An' 1 11 sheath my knife in yere ribs, ye blanky sojer, if 
ye think of it ! 

' Ye 11 what ? ' cried Tom Green, evidently rising up with 
a view to business. ' 1 11 have the blanky tongue out o' 
yere blanky mouth if ye talk to me like that 1 ' 

'Come an' try, an' * 

* Silence I ' exclaimed Struelli savagely, as he rose up in 
the boat and turned towards the brawlers. 'D'ye think 
I 'm going to have that blanky nonsense a-goin' on under 
me? No, by G — , I won't! Anyway, not until we've 
settled for them blanks as is aboard the ship. When we Ve 
done that, ye may fight an' kill each other as hard as ye 
cursed well like ; but until then, if any man injures another 
to make him so he can't fight, I'll gouge his eyes out for it, 
though it loses us another man ! Mark me, Tom Green, 
ye blethering dog, an' you too, Ab Craggs, an' all of ye ; for 
by G — , I mean what I say ! ' 

A deep hush had fsJlen upon the whole gang from the 
first moment when Struelli had commanded silence — a hush 
which showed, more plainly than any words could, the awe 
in which he was held by the ruffians who owned him 
allegiance. 

' An' now,' he continued, after watching with apparent 
satisfaction the dead calm he had produced, 'two o' ye 
come here ! ' 

Two of the men advanced to the edge of the bank, giving 
an exclamation of astonishment as they saw me lying at the 
bottom of the boat 

'Lay hold o' this,' said Struelli, pointing to me, 'an' 
heave it ashore ! ' 

They got down into the boat, and, catching roughly hold 
of me, hauled me out on to the bank, whereupon a murmur 
of surprise ran through the gang, none of whom seemed to 
have had any idea that they had secured a captive. I was 
half carried, half dragged five or six yards away from the boats 
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on to the higher part of the dune,^ just beneath the ridge» 
where I was unceremoniously dumped down, much as 
though I had been a sack of flour — a proceeding which 
caused me considerable pain, especially where the cords 
which bound my wrists cut their way into the flesh. 

' Now, all you fellows, come an' look what we 've got 
here,' said Struelli in a low tone, and in a moment I was 
the centre of a more or less admiring throng. ' This blanky 
thief,' he continued, ' would ha' made off" wi' our boats this 
morning only for me. He come in up the creek, there, an' 
crep' along under the lee o' the boats, an' was a-cutting the 
painter when I laid hold on him. An' there was Tom 
Waller, as should ha' been keepin' watch, a-dreaming 'bout 
his mammy afore the fire ! ' 

He paused to look round on the men with a leer of 
triumph and self-importance. Whatever opinions they held 
on other subjects, they were only to hold one about him, 
and this point, having gradually imparted a more threaten- 
ing aspect to his leer stilling the men into uncomfortable 
attention, he now proceeded to make perfectly plain. 

' I reckon our gen'leman parss'nger,' he continued, giving 
me a kick to indicate beyond doubt to whom he referred, 
* thought he was a-going tp catch weasel Struelli asleep ; but 
mebbe he knows better now. An' that's a thing as you 
fellows may all get learned as quick as ye like. It ain't no 
manner o' use tryin' to blink mb, an' any one as thinks o' 
doin' it 'ud find it easier an' a blamed sight safer to try an' 
blink Davy Jones hisself ! So that 's alL We '11 have a bit 
o' entertainment out o' this 'un to-night, after we 've finished 
wi' the laboiirs o' the day.' 

After this I was left aJone to my meditations, while the 
men proceeded to get their breakfast ready. And painful 
meditations they were, even more painful than the shooting 
agonies which came from my lacerated wrists. As I lay 
there on my side and thought of the position I was in ; of 
the desperate ruffians into whose hands I had fallen ; of 
the gloomy import of Struelli's words, to the effect that I 
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should provide the gang with ' entertainment ' that night ; of 
my unfortunate comrades aboard the schooner ; and, above 
all, of her for whom I would have risked this ten times over, 
but whom I should never see again — ^as I thought of all this 
I wished more deeply than ever that it had been my happy 
lot to have met my death at the moment of capture. It 
may seem strange, yet, as a matter of fact, I had not, up to 
now, so much as thought of rescue being attempted by my 
comrades, for such a thing was too palpably impossible. 
Mr. Fearl was the only one able to swim, and for him to 
come alone on such an enterprise, with the balance of prob- 
abilities in favour of failure, and, as a consequence, the 
loss to the whole party of their captain, was utterly out of 
the question ; while, on the other hand, there was no way in 
which the others could accompany him. If they could 
manage to make a raft in time — ^a very doubtful supposi- 
tion — they would be picked off on their way across the 
strip of water between the ship and the shore by men who 
would present no target, or scarcely any, in return. So 
after a very cursory glance at this aspect of the question, I 
put it aside as holding out no hope whatever. The only 
thing that I could see was that I must assume a bold front 
and, whatever they did, not let these ruffians have the satis- 
faction of thinking that they had cowed me or broken my 
spirit I made up my mind that I would do my very best to 
preserve this demeanour, no matter how severely, I was tried. 
The men were now getting their breakfast, and I saw 
that they had plenty of provisions, at any rate, for the pre* 
sent. They had brought with them from the ship several 
kegs of ship's bread and salt junk, and this, washed down 
with rum and water, formed their meal. Struelli sat a 
little apart from the main body, and with him sat ' BuUy ' 
Spate and Dick Streamer, who apparently occupied posi- 
tions more or less of command. I could not decide which 
of these two was considered the higher — nor, perhaps, did 
it matter, at least to me, — so presently I turned my attention 
from them to the men. 
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As I did so, I noticed that one of these latter was re- 
garding me with a persistent stare, of which, indeed, I had 
been conscious for some little time past, but had ignored it 
Now, however, I glanced at the man, and immediately 
recognised the writer of the warning notes received by the 
doctor just before the mutiny — Barney Flinn. He passed 
me, so I thought, a swift flash of intelligence as our eyes 
met, then instantly busied himself again with his breakfast 

How had he got there? I wondered ; for we on board 
the ship had made sure that he had been killed long since. 
However, there was no doubt about it ; there he was, and, 
apparently, my one friend — if I had read his eyes correctly 
— ^in all that hostile crew. Someway, at this discovery, 
slender as were the hopes it held out, my spirits rose. I 
felt the blessedness of having a friend near me, even if 
he were only a ship's-boy with a reputation — which might 
after all be undeserved — ^for being but half-witted. 

Presently Struelli, having finished his breakfast, got up 
and came among the men. 

' Now then,' he said roughly, yet in a low tone, so as not 
to be heard on board the schooner, ' are ye going to be 
feeding all day ? Crack on, there, an' let 's be getting away. 
Spate,' he continued, looking around, 'you 11 stay here in 
charge o' the boats an' our gen'leman parssenger, for bein' 
such a blanky fool as to forget the spade an' pick-axe when 
I 'd left 'em to ye ; Tom Waller, you '11 stay behind to rest, 
so as ye won't want to go to sleep again when it's yer watch 
on deck; Tom Green an' Ab Craggs can stop to make 
friends o' themselves — an' mind ye do it, ye blanks ! An' 
— an' you, Barney Flinn, can stop likewise to do anything 
as may be wanted of ye. The rest, get yer things ready, 
an' we '11 see what we can find.' 

There was instant uprising on the part of the men, and 
the bustle of preparations for departure, and it needed no 
deep insight to perceive that the expedition, wherever it 
was to, was one to which all looked forward with eager 
anticipation, from which I judged that it had reference to 
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the hidden treasure of which Struelli had spoken. For the 
first time I b^an partly to believe in the reality of this 
latter, for I deemed it hardly likely that Struelli would be 
so ready to take the men with him on a quest which, if 
fruitless, would be so hazardous to himself, without being 
tolerably certain of its success, nor, on the other hand, 
could I imagine a man with his wits so sharply about him 
being wholly hoodwinked and deceived. 

At length all the preparations were completed, where- 
upon Struelli, with a few parting words of caution and 
advice to his lieutenant-in-charge^ placed himself at the 
head of the gang and led the way towards the interior of 
the island. And here I must say a few words about the 
methods of this man Struelli, and their effect upon the 
crew. One thing was certain, he knew how to exact im- 
plicit obedience, and he also knew how to punish without 
leaving any rancour behind. It was of the utmost import- 
ance that several able men should be left in camp to guard 
the boats, to say nothing of myself, and he had there- 
fore made this duty into a penance for such as had been 
guilty of some or other delinquency. By this means he 
avoided the invidiousness and discontent which would cer- 
tainly have been engendered by a random selection, and 
made every man feel that his choice of the doers of an 
unpleasant task was inherently just. To my mind nothing 
ishowed better than this his thorough fitness to command, 
and certainly the demeanour of the men who remained 
behind seemed to justify this opinion. Though they 
plainly disrelished seeing the rest go off as though they 
were bound on a holiday trip, and for some little time were 
gloomy enough, and relieved their feelings by a plentiful 
use of free language, yet I could detect no sign of lasting 
ill-humour ; and, indeed, one of them presently pulled out 
a pack of grimy cards, with which they began to play poker. 
As for Flinn, he was set to watch the schooner and give 
warning of any attempt at rescue, for the performance of 
which duty he lay on his stomach on the sandhill just 
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behind me, with his head topping the ridge, and there he 
remained as still as a cat watching for a mouse. 

As the minutes dragged themselves wearily on, I tried by 
leaning backwards to get a little sleep ; but the pain from 
my wrists and my cramped position, owing to my bonds, 
effectually prevented me from succeeding. So I sat there 
thirsty, hot, and full of pain — for to add to my discomforts 
the sun was pouring down upon my head, making it ache 
terribly — feeling tempted, like Job, to curse the day I was 
bom. If only, I thought, t could be sure that Flinn were 
on my side and could just cut me free and let me have one 
fight for life and liberty, or meet my death as a man should ! 
But as I thought of the impossibility of the thing, my heart 
sank, and at the same time I leaned further and further 
back, seeking ease. Then the thing I was leaning against, 
and which I had thought was a stone, moved away, and 
immediately afterwards knocked me roughly on the hands. 
It was Flinn's foot. 

' Gerrap, ye lazy devi ! ' he exclaimed, giving me two or 
three more kicks, though, fortunately, not very hard on«s. 
•We're goin' t* 'ave some fun out o* you to-night, he-he!' 

The men looked up from their cards and, seeing hpw 
matters were, made one or two jocose remarks and then 
went on with their play. 

So this was the one who, I had hoped, was my friend ! 
This, who kicked me while I was bound and helpless and 
in torment ! Little as I had counted on Flinn's friendship, 
I could nevertheless have broken down into foolish tears 
now that my dream was so utterly and so cmelly dispelled. 
To aid me in maintaining my self-control I gathered the 
sand as well as I could into my hands, clenched it tight 
and — nearly cut my fingers ! For along with the sand I 
had caught hold of the blade of a clasp-knife ! 

For some moments I was dazed with the possibilities 
opened out to me by this piece of unexpected good fortune. 
Then I again felt Flinn's foot pushing down towards me, 
as though he were trying to push something within my grasp. 
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and with a surge of delirious joy I understood it all. 
Those kicks had been merely to thrust the knife within 
my reach. 

I held my head down lest any of the men should see the 
change in my face, intent though they were on their game. 
Then, getting the haft underneath me, so that the edge of 
the blade was uppermost, I hegBJi to saw as well as I could 
at the strands which bound my wrists. This took longer 
than I would have expected, partly because it was a difficult 
thing to get the ropes down to the blade, and still more so 
because of the care I had to exercise lest any movement 
on my part should attract the attention of Spate or his 
comrades. Still, I kept at it, knowing that sooner or later 
I must succeed. 

Suddenly — I can hardly tell how it happened — there 
was a crash among the brushwood to my right, and, turn- 
ing swiftly, I saw the figure of a man flying through the 
air, his knife uplifted, seeming as though he would drop 
into the middle of the card-players. Spate saw it too, and 
sprang up with a yell of dismay, clutching at his knife and 
gun, while the others, in equal alarm, essayed to follow suit 
But ere they could rise to their feet the new-comer landed 
just behind Tom Green, his knife flashed, and at the same 
instant Green collapsed in a heap on the ground. As I 
jerked myself more towards them, straining every nerve to 
cut my bonds, I recognised the mate of the Golden fVtwe 
as he rose with dripping blade to encounter the other three, 
who now stood on the very point of springing upon him. 

But there was a swish ! past me, and Flinn shot through 
the air upon the man nearest to him, who happened to be 
Waller, and plunged his knife up to the hilt in his throat 
He fell to earth with a sickening guigle, just as Spate and 
Craggs turned their heads in bewilderment towards this new 
onslaught, and then came the mate's opportunity. Spring- 
ing forward he caught Craggs a blow in the face with his 
clenched fist, that sent him spinning yards away, and at the 
same instant made at Spate with knife uplifted. But Spate 
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turned again just in time, and caught the mate's wrist in 
his left hand before it had time to descend and do its work, 
and the next moment the two — ^pretty equally matched, for 
* Bully ' Spate was no weakling — were locked in a fierce, 
panting, speechless death-struggle. How I strained at my 
bonds, grinding my teeth in the agony the struggles cost, 
yet scarcely knowing I felt it! And now the two men 
were motionless, for each held in his left hand the other's 
right, with their keen blades pointing down, thirsting to 
descend, yet locked immovably above. Their veins rose 
under the terrific strain, their eyes glared on each other 
full of ferocity and quenchless hate, while their knives 
jerked spasmodically in the effort to slash the arms that 
held them up. O God, if only these cords would 
break! 

And where was Flinn ? Why did he not come to the 
mate's assistance? Then I became aware that there was a 
movement on the other side of me, and glancing roifnd I 
saw Flinn, knife in hand, dodging Craggs, who, similarly 
armed — for guns were useless in this hand-to-hand struggle 
— ^was trying to get at him. But Flinn, light and agile in 
his movements, kept away, and Craggs presently left him 
and ran towards the two striving men, with the evident in- 
tention of driving his weapon deep into Mr. Fearl's back. 
With the fleetness of a deer Flinn now dashed forward, 
forcing Craggs again to face him, lest he should receive the 
same treatment that he intended for Mr. Fearl, and then 
once more the boy had to retreat before the strong-limbed 
sailor. 

Just then there came a decisive turn in the struggle 
between Spate and Mr. Fearl, for the latter, swiftly drawing 
back his foot, gave his opponent a tremendous kick on the 
knee. For a moment the man wavered, his face full of 
intense agony. With a frantic effort he recovered himself 
— ^wavered a second time — struggled partly up again — and 
then was crushed down to earth, slowly at first, then 
quicker, until with a shrill scream of agony he fell back 
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with his injured 1^ doubled up beneath him. Anothex- 
instant and the mate's blade had quenched its fiery thirst 
in his heart's blood. 

Mr. Fearl immediately rose to his feet and looked round 
just as Craggs was again leaving Flinn to come to his com- 
rade's assistance. But when he saw the mate with blazing 
eyes and dripping blade spring towards him, he turned back 
with a cry of dismay, and, ousting Flinn from his path, ran 
round the end of the dune and along its seaward shore. 
Mr. Fearl rushed up to the top to spring down upon him 
as he passed, but just then I heard the crack of a rifle from 
the schooner, followed by a shriek and a splash into the 
sea just over the dune, by which I knew that Craggs bad 
met his doom without aid from the mate. 

And now that it was all over, and Mr. Fearl, after starting 
towards Flinn under the momentary delusion that he was 
the last of my warders, had speedily recognised the state 
of affairs — to that gentleman's intense relief— I gave way 
altogether and — I blush to confess it — broke out into a 
condition -of shrieking hysteria. The extreme revulsion of 
feeling when the attack began, the conflicting emotions 
crowded into its duration, and, above all, the mad, tmgovem- 
able fury that took possession of me when I could not 
break my bonds — ^all these, capped by the delirious joy of 
finding myself once again in safety, proved more than I 
could bear, and I sobbed and cackled in one and the same 
breath, while the tears coursed freely down my cheeks. I 
have a faint recollection of Mr. Fearl jumping on to the 
top of the dune and waving his cap exultantly round his 
head, and I fancy I heard the enthusiastic cheer with which 
our friends received the welcome gesture ; but after diat I 
remember nothing more until I found myself supported 
in the mate's arms, while Barney Flinn emptied a capful of 
water over my head. And then, after a gasp or two, I 
began to pour out my grievances. 

* Is it you, Fearl ? Oh, I — I couldn't cut those — ^those 
ropes, old man — damn it, I couldn't 1 I tried my hardest 
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and — and they wouldn't cut! An' I saw you fighting — 
like the devil and — and I couldn't get — get loose ! ' 

* All right, old boy,' returned Mr. Fearl soothingly. ' I 
knew ye couldn't cut 'em or ye 'd ha' done it quick. But 
all 's well now, so bear up, there 's a good fellow ! ' 

* Well, but — Flinn had given me a — a knife to cut 'em 
with and — and damn it, old man, they — ^they wouldn't 
come off. And — and they 're on yet ! ' 

' May God forgive me for forgettin' it ! ' ejaculated the 
mate. ' I thought they were off ! ' 

In another moment they were, and I sat for a minute 
or two leaning against him and recovering my scattered 
senses. Then when Flinn had poured another capful of 
water over my head I began to feel better, and made a 
move to get up. 

' Cut his feet adrift 1 ' said Mr. Fearl to Flinn, and then, 
supporting me in his strong arms, he conducted me into 
one of the boats and deposited me in the stem-sheets. 

We were just on the point of pushing off when Mr. Fe&rl 
stopped. 

* Hold on, Flinn I ' he cried. * Where 's their powder ? ' 
'Just yon, he-he!' returned Flinn, with quick compre^ 
hension, as he pointed to the place, and then the pair of 
them jumped ashore again. 

I was quietly recovering myself, and took but little note 
of their proceedings, particularly as I could only now and 
again catch a glimpse of them through the foliage ; but I 
heard splash after splash in the lagoon over the sandhill, 
which told plainly enough that they were making havoc of 
the men's munitions. Presently they returned, but before 
he got to the boat Mr. Fearl again made a pause. 
'Better do it properly,' I heard him mutter, adding, 

* Here, Flinn, bring us one o' those painters — the longest 1 ' 

Flinn cut off the long-boat's painter, flung it to Mr. Fearl, 
and grounded the boat to prevent her from floating away, 
after which he went to where the mate was kneeling beside 
the body of the first man who had been killed in the fight 
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— Tom Green. I looked on with some curiosity as, having 
apparently fastened one end of the rope round the dead 
man's neck, he rose up and flimg the other end over the 
bough of a tree about ten feet from the ground, whereupon, 
catching hold of the loose end, he and Flinn began to haul 
away. And now Tom Green's body began to mount, jerk 
by jerk, in answer to their pulls, until presently it hung in 
the air with its head scarcely a foot from the bough. 
Then, while Mr. Fearl held the rope from slipping back- 
wards, Flinn climbed on to his shoulders by its aid and 
made it fast, after which they both hastened down to the 
boats. 

' There,' said Mr. Fearl, as he jumped into the long-boat, 
which Flinn immediately shoved off, *I reckon that'll 
loosen their knees for 'em, an' fill their hearts wi' water — 
'specially when they find out as they 've got no grub nor 
powder left — nor almost anythin' ! ' 

As the mate and Flinn with an oar apiece thrust the 
boats down the creek towards the lagoon, I looked at the 
grim suggestion of the ultimate rei^ard of such deeds as 
mutiny and piracy. There it swung, looking for all the 
world as though it had met its doom by hanging. It still 
swayed gently, turning slowly round according to the twist 
in the line; its head was cocked on one side, its face was 
ghastly with the hues of death, its eyes and mouth, the 
former dull and glassy, were wide open. It was a grisly 
sight. 

A moment later we passed out of the little creek, and 
the sandy dune shut the thing from my view, so that I saw 
instead ^e broad, shining surface of the lagoon, with its 
white cordon of reef dividing it from the far-stretching 
ocean, and the stranded schooner, on whose deck was 
gathered a group of watching friends, who hailed our 
appearance with a ringing cheer, with the waving of caps 
and the fluttering of pocket-handkerchiefs. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Iif another minute the boats bumped against the ship's 
side, and I was hoisted and shoved by eager hands on to 
her deck, the centre of everybody. 

^ Mind his hands I ' cried Mr. Fearl from the boat, just 
in time to save me having them ahnost wrung off, and then 
there were exclamations of anger and indignation as they 
saw the state of my wrists. 

' Oh, the wicked men ! ' ejaculated Miss Colleton, with 
tears, for which I inwardly blessed her, in her eyes. * How 
could they be so cruel ! * 

' They Ve a pack o' heartless varmint to trice a helpless 
man up i' that fashion, an' ye may take a hitch round that ! ' 
observed Reavy, his face red with anger. 

' Dammy ! ' exclaimed the colonel, moved out of his pro- 
priety, 'I never saw anything like it in my life before! 
By George, sir,' this was to no one in particular, 'we must 
give those scoundrels a lesson they won't forget in a hurry ! ' 
' Deck ahoy ! ' bellowed Mr. Fearl, from over the side. 
' How many times am I to ask somebody to heave us a 
rope and slew these boats round to the stern ? We can't 
lug 'em all over the lagoon ! ' 

* Oh, all right ! ' shouted the doctor. ' Reavy, just take 
the boats where Mr. Fearl wants them. And you, Mr. 
Ashton, come below with me.' 

And to tell the truth I was very glad to go, for I was 
fearful of being put to shame before the ladies. The suffo- 
cating feeling which I had experienced just after the fight 
had assailed me again, and it was only with the greatest 

difficulty that I could keep back the tears and laughter 

m 
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that jointly struggled within me for the mastery. Another 
minute or two, and I felt that I should have been over- 
come, so I turned, and followed the doctor almost before 
he had finished speaking. 

The first thing he did was to give me a good stiff glass 
of whisky, which seemed to put new life into me, and 
banished once for all my fears of a recurrence of my weak- 
ness. Then, after bathing my wrists, he reached down a 
large bottle of nearly colourless liquid, with which he pro- 
ceeded to saturate a piece of lint. 

'You see,' he said, as I watched him, 'they've left me 
a few physics after all, which is a good thing for you. 
Now, hold out your wrist* 

I did as I was told, and he bound it up. I do not know 
what sort of lotion he used, but it was deliciously cool and 
soothing, and made the throbbing cease like magic. 

' Now, the other ; and what would you like to eat ? ' 

' I don't feel as if I wanted anything, thanks,' I answered. 

* That 's all right, then,' he replied. * You can turn in 
and have a couple of hours' rest until dinner 's ready.' 

I did as he suggested, without making any ado, for I felt 
thoroughly worn-out and exhausted, and scarcely had he 
been out of the berth five minutes before I was lost to all my 
weariness and discomfort in a heavy, dreamless slumber. 

Whefi I at length awoke, it was to find the doctor, with 
his hand upon the door and his head craned forward, look- 
ing in at me. 

' Hallo ! Wakened up at last, have you ? ' he said. ' Well, 
and how do you feel ? ' 

* Oh, first-rate,' I answered. * Is dinner ready ? ' 

' Dinner ? ' he laughed. ' We 've finished dinner an hour 
ago and better. I looked in just before we started, but 
you were sleeping so beautifully that I hadn't the heart 
to disturb you. But never mind. Lie still and I 'U bring 
you something. Featherley has it ready.' 

He put his head outside and called to the cook, who 
presently arrived with a well-garnished tray in his hands. 
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The doctor took it from him and put it on the bunk before 
me, after which he seated himself on the edge. 

'Well,' he said, anticipating the request I was just open- 
ing my mouth to utter, ' I suppose you 're all curiosity to 
know how we fared aboard the ship after you left us? 
Well — you don't object to me smoking while you have your 
grub, do you ? ' 

' Do whatever you like,' I returned, ' but let us have the 
story.' 

' Thanks,' he answered, lighting up. ' Well, after you had 
gone, I can tell you we three felt pretty miserable. Fearl 
cursed himself all up and down the ship for having let you 
go, and also for not going with you ; the colonel cursed 
himself for not having kept up and improved what bit of 
swimming he ever knew ; and as for me — ^well, I fumed at 
the cussedness of things in general in requiring any one to 
go on such an unhallowed errand. Yes, we bad the hump 
pretty bad. However, there was no help for it, and we 
made shift to pass the time as well as we could. In about 
ten minutes Fearl came up to me. 

'"Say, PiUs," he said, "how long has Mr. Ashton been 
gone?" 

' " Oh, about ten minutes," I replied, for I 'd had my watch 
out already three or four times. 

'"That's what my chronometer says," answered Fearl, 
" but I was banning to think it was having a lark in its 
own little way, stopping, ye know, as soon as I put it in my 
pocket, an' miming on again when it caught the glint o' my 
eye on it" 

' " No," I said ; " if it roisters ten minutes, it 's right" 

' So we walked up and down for a bit, and the colonel 
joined us and we tried to talk, but it wasn't a success. 
Every few minutes we 'd stop to look over the lagoon, trying 
if we could see you, and then Fearl would shin up the fore- 
mast to get a glimpse of the mutineers' camp ; but as he 
could make nothing out, he got more grumpy and bearish 
with each trip. 
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'At last, as it was getting on towards daybreak, he told us 
of a plan that he'd thought of, having Come to the coadtt- 
sion that you must have got caught 

' '' See," he said to the colonel and me, "111 have to go 
ashore and see how things are fiarin' wi' that lad. If he 
hadn't been caught he 'd have been back either with the 
boats or without 'em long before this." 

' The colonel and I didn't know what to say. 

' '' There 's a little place yonder," he continued, pointing to 
the shore a bit to starboard, " where I can climb up the 
rocks and hide in the brushwood just above their camp, 
and then, if I can get a chance, try a rescue. They 'U most 
likely take a trip inland tonlay, aiter this blessed treasure 
o' Struelli's, and if they don't change their camp — and I 
don't see how they should when they 've got the boats — 
there '11 be precious few left to mount guard, 'cause every 
man- Jack 'ull want to go for fear o' being cheated out of 
his share. And if they do change camp — well, I may get 
a look-in by following 'em." 

' " But suppose," said the colonel, " they don't go ? Or 
that the treasure is supposed to lie just where they are ? " 

' '' For God's sake, colonel, don't suppose anything o' the 
sort ! " exclaimed poor Fearl, with almost a groan. '' In 
that case," he continued slowly, " I '11 bide my time an' put 
a bullet through Struelli's head, and Dick Streamer's as 
well, if I can, an' run for it. And even if I 'm caught ye 11 
be able to manage the dolts that are left easy enough 
without me." 

' " Let me come with you, Mr. Fearl," said the colonel 
hoarsely, as he caught hold of the mate's hand and wrung 
it " Don't refuse me ! One more at the attack may mean 
all the difference between success and failure !" 

* " If you could swim, colonel," replied Fearl, " I'd say 
Yes, right gladly ; but as it is, I daren't It '11 be a stiff 
swim to the place I mean — to do it quietly, y' know — ^an' 
it '11 take me all my time to do it with the arms I shall have 
to carry, so that if ye came an' happened to need a helpin' 
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hand at any time on the way, I might not be able to give 
it. But 1 11 borrow one o' yere revolvers, colonel, and then 
with a cutlass and a knife I ought to do. It 's a chance, 
o' course ; but it's the only chance, an' I think it's worth 
risking." 

' The colonel had to agree that it was the only one that 
offered a possibility of rescuing you — and we weren't going 
to leave you among that gang without making some effort, 
— so he handed Fearl one of his revolvers, and I went 
below for a cutlass.' 

I had listened in silence while the doctor had told his 
story, though at the mention of the revolver and cutlass I 
looked up in surprise, for the mate had only had his knife 
when he attacked. Had he held a cutlass as well, to say 
nothing of a revolver, he would have been safe from the very 
onset. However, I let the doctor go on without any com- 
ments, as his account seemed pretty circumstantial. But 
he had noticed my look of inquiry. 

* You 're wondering where the revolver and cutlass had 
got to,' he continued. 'Well, it seems that poor old Fearl 
was tackled by a shark on the way. If that shark had 
understood the character of its intended breakfast a bit 
better, 'twould have left him alone ; but it 's a wiser shark 
now, I promise you. Fearl himself would have been a 
tough morsel, I should think ; but his cutlass, which was 
what it got, must have been worse, though Fearl seems to 
think it enjoyed its meal, for, he says, it sheered off as 
though it had never had such a mouthful in its life before. 
Unfortunately the revolver slipped to the bottom while he 
was "waiting on," as he put it.' 

' Brave old Fearl ! ' I muttered, and for a few moments 
a lump in my throat interfered with my meal, and I saw 
things rather hazily. 

* Yes ; he 's a plucky fellow,' said the doctor. * Well,' he 
continued, ' he got ashore all right and hid where he could 
catch a glimpse of the men without being seen himself. 
Then, when day broke, he had all sorts of up and down 

P 
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emotions. He was awfully glad to see you alive and not 
so very badly off-— at least, not up to then ; but he could 
haxdly hold himself back when they treated you so roughly. 
He recognised Flinn after a bit, but didn't know whetha 
to be glad or sorry at seeing him there ; and when Struelli 
announced the expedition he could have cheered for delight 
But as soon as he knew that four men and Flinn were to 
be left in charge of you and the boats, he was at his wits' 
end what to do for the best, having lost both revolver and 
cutlass ; and he was actually debating whether to attempt a 
rescue, or to wait until Struelli's return and then spring 
on the beggar and knife him, when he saw Flinn push his 
clasp-knife down for you to cut yourself free with. That 
decided him, and he only waited long enough, as he 
thought, for you to cut your bonds, before he tried con- 
clusions ; and,' concluded the doctor, as he relit his pipe, 
which had gone out during the narrative, ' you know the 
rest about as well as any one, I should say.' 

For a few moments I lay back in my bunk, filled with 
emotion as I thought of the heroism to which I owed my 
life, and glad for the clouds of smoke from the doctor's 
pipe which hid from him the expression upon my face. 
Presently I made a move. 

* I '11 turn out now, doctor,' I said. ' I may be wanted 
to give a hand with something on deck.' 

'You may turn out if you like,' he responded, 'but 
you're not to give a hand with anything on deck. 
Those are my orders, and don't you forget 'em I ' 

With this he left me, and I at once jumped up and, in spite 
of my injured wrists, which, however, were not so very pain- 
ful now, I managed to dress myself without inconvenience. 

When I emerged on to the poop I was immediately 
made the centre of all sorts of greeting and congratulation. 
Mrs. Colleton caught hold of my arm just below the elbow 
with both hands, and worked it vehemently up and down, 
pump-handle-wise — as an equivalent to shaking hands — 
calling me her dear boy the while, and telling me how 
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glad she was to see me back again. Then she and Mrs. 
Field conducted me to a deck-chair and made me sit down, 
while Miss Colleton, if less demonstrative outwardly, looked 
at me with glistening eyes as though she thought I had 
done something wonderful 

Then I had to give them a full account of all that had 
happened to me while on shore, and, incidentally, listen to 
praises which, I could not but feel, were greater than I 
deserved. For, after all, Fearl had done the really plucky 
thing in venturing right into the mutineers' camp on such 
a forlorn hope as my rescue appeared at that time to be. 

A good half hour passed thus, while all the time I was 
longing to go forward into the waist of the ship, where the 
mate was working with the others, to say just one word of 
gratitude and grip his never-failing hand. At length, as I 
was on the point of breaking away by hook or by crook, 
I heard footsteps, which I instantly recognised as Mr. 
Fearl's, motmting to the poop. I jumped up and went 
towards him, holding out both hands. 

' Hallo i ' he exclaimed, with an embarrassed smile, as he 
gripped my hand ; and then my intended phrases failed me. 

' Hallo, old man ! ' I murmured, and for the life of me 
I could say no more, for fear of making a fool of myself. 

But perhaps nothing more was needed. We had clasped 
hands and looked deep into each other's heart, and if our 
tongues were speechless our eyes spoke the intenser. And 
from that instant I plainly realised what I had been 
gradually coming to feel for some time past, namely, that 
Jack Fearl and I had formed a friendship that would have 
to last through life. 

When, after a few moments, we relinqtdshed hands, Mr. 
Fearl gently pushed me back into my chair and sat down 
beside me. 

'Wrists going on all right?' he asked, as he pulled out 
his pipe. 

' First-rate, thanks,' I returned. ' I wanted to come and 
give you a hand, but the doctor said I wasn't to.' 
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'That's right. Pills is skipper of the sick-list, an' as 
long as ye 're on it ye must obey him. Did he forbid 
ye to smbke? Or is it from consideration for the ladies, 
or out o' regard for the sanctity o' the poop, that ye 're 
denying yereself ? ' 

' None of them,' I rejoined with a laugh, as I pulled out 
my pipe. 

' I think it would be curious if we were preventing yon, 
Mr. Ashton,' said Mrs. Field. ' For I think we rather like 
to see smokers enjoying themselves with their pipes.' 

' I know it, ma'am,' said Mr. Fearl, feeling in his pocket 
for a match, * or I wouldn't have taken the liberty of bring- 
ing mine out among you. But what I 've come aft for more 
particularly, was to tell you that Flinn has just remembered 
that the men have another half-keg o' powder left, and to 
suggest that it might be as well for you to go below. 
They 11 want to show their appreciation of our little joke 
when they come back from their picnic' 

* Oh, dear ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton, while the other 
two ladies looked at the mate in silent apprehension. 
' And there I was thinking that the mutiny was practically 
overcome ! ' 

' Well, ma'am,' answered Mr. Fearl, ' 'tis crippled, though 
not quite so severely as I was hoping. But it 11 never be 
quelled as long as Struelli 's at large to head it I almost 
wish I 'd carried out the rest o' my plan ! ' 

* The rest ? ' queried Mrs. Field. • What was that ? ' 
'To have stopped ashore an' chosen an opportunity for 

settling him,' answered the mate. 

'But,' exclaimed Miss Colleton, 'how could you have 
got away afterwards?' 

' ' Well,' returned Mr. Fearl, ' I might have done, and 
I might not But in any case the men would ha' given ye 
precious little trouble once he 'd gone.' 

For a moment nobody spoke ; I think we felt too much 
aghast at the thought of being left without our leader to 
be able to find words. At any rate, as I glanced at Mrs. 
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Field I noticed that her face had gone very white, and a 
strange look of pain was in her eyes. 

' I 'm jolly glad you did no such thing ! ' I exclaimed, at 
length. ' And I hope to goodness you won't think of it 
again. No, no ; we Ve got the boats, we 've taught them 
a pretty sharp lesson, and now let us all sink or swim 
together, and not go making a sheer sacrifice of ' 

My oratory was interrupted by a sharp crack from the 
shore, and a bullet whizzed through the air unpleasantly 
near our heads. We all sprang to our feet, Mrs. Colleton 
giving vent to a cry of dismay. 

' Down, ladies ! Down ! ' cried Mr. Fearl, as two or 
three more shots rang out. ' Quick 1 Get down below, if 
you please ! And you, Mr. Ashton, ye may try if ye 're 
sufficiently convalescent to bear the weight of a musket 
against yere shoulder — if only they '11 give battle I Come 
on!' 

The ladies had already made for the companion-way, so 
we ran forward, to find the doctor marshalling our forces 
and placing them in position. The colonel had already 
taken his place just below the forecastle, and, rifle to 
shoulder, was looking out for a fair target I forgot all 
about my wrists having been hurt, and, snatching up a 
musket, placed myself alongside him. 

But, for whatever reason, though we waited there for 
close upon half an hour, intently scrutinising the land 
opposite, not another shot was fired, nor did we see the 
slightest sign of an enemy. At length Mr. Fearl made 
a move. 

' I reckon 'tis no use lookin' out any longer,' he said. 
* Seems to me Struelli's ordered 'em to keep quiet, most 
likely because he's got some special little plot up his 
sleeve. Just gather up, all of ye 1 ' 

We ranged ourselves round him, while the colonel took 
the opportunity of giving me a hearty, though somewhat 
subdued and hasty, welcome back. Then, as silence fell 
upon our little group, the mate continued — 
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' I want every one to keep well under cover. Stnielli an' 
his men 'ull most likely be on the look-out to catch some one 
as he's walking quietly along the deck; an' I shouldn't 
wonder if they don't spread themselves out along the shore 
so as to get a sight rotmd the leeches o' the sails. So aD 
o' ye, when ye pass along the deck, mind an' keep under 
cover o' the bulwarks.' 

To my mind, and doubtless to the minds of se^eal of 
my companions, it seemed rather undignified to obey this 
command; but as the colonel said, * Orders are orders, 
sir !' so we put our pride in our pockets, and for the rest of 
the afternoon crept about very much like frightened sheep 
under the sides of the vessel. 

And in this fashion the work which had been interrupted 
by the shots from the shore, and which I soon perceived 
consisted in preparations for our departure, was proceeded 
with tmtil tea-time. 

At this meal, in spite of the unpleasant incident of the 
afternoon, we made a fairly cheerful party, congratulating 
ourselves on the very real success which we had scored 
against our enemies in wiping out their guard, stealing the 
boats, destroying their provisions and a good part of their 
powder, and fiinally, in reinforcing ourselves to the extent, 
as Mr. Fearl facetiously put it, of half a man. Taking 
everything into account, it was a very good day's work; 
though perhaps Barney Flinn might have objected to the 
terms in which the mate had referred to him had they 
come to his knowledge. But as they did not, his feelings 
were unwounded, which, perhaps, was as well, considering 
how well he had served us. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The next morning at breakfast Mr. Fearl looked preoccupied 
and sombre, a phase of feeling which presently communi- 
cated itself to our whole party, and showed plainly how 
much we owed our gaiety under trying circumstances to the 
unruffled cheerfulness and studi^ pleasantry of the man 
who bore the entire responsibility of our sajfety and well- 
being. Truth to tell, I had come to know Mr. Fearl so 
well, that on seeing him in something of a serious mood I 
at first took it for granted that things were going on all 
right, as, had they not been, I felt certain he would have 
conjured up an appearance of cheeriness if only to keep up 
the spirits of the ladies. But when, at the conclusion of 
the meal, he rose solemnly to his feet and stretched out 
his hand for silence and attention, I distinctly remember 
wondering if, owing to the boats having been restolen, or 
to any other calamity that might have befallen us, our 
position had worsened to such an extent as to demand 
the introduction of a new and more impressive form of 
grace than that used hitherto. His first words, however, 
reassured me. 

' Ladies and gentlemen,' he said, ' some of you know, and 
some of you don't know, that the boats are both loaded up 
and ready for us to get into and start right away. We've 
got dry provisions to last us a month, and we must make 
out what we want more wi' fishing, for which we've got 
plenty o' tackle. Also we've got powder an' shot, an' as 
many arms as we can use. 

* An' now I 'm going to tell you something o' the plan I 'm 
thinking of; an' 'tis this. We'll leave the ship and cruise 
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rouDd for a safe place to camp in — ^an island off this one for 
preference; or, if we don't have that luck, then somewhere on 
this island where we can be safe against any attack the men 
may make. There's sure to be lots o' places that will do 
— some better than others ; an' if we don't find the best 
possible, why, well have to make the best o' what we 
do find. 

'Then we must break up the mutiny; and though that 
may take some time, and be pretty hard work, I think we 
shall manage it in the end. We know the men haven't 
much powder, and we'll take good care they don't get any 
more ; for before we leave the ship — an 'tis the only duty 
now remainin' to be done — we '11 dowse all the powder we 
leave behind wi' sea-water. Then wi' a few surprises, in 
which they '11 bum up what powder they 've got, while we 
do all we can to shoot Struelli, we'll probably bring 'em to 
their senses. For once Struelli 's dead the mutiny 's at an 
end. And while we 're doing this we shall only have the 
men to reckon with, and not the men and a possibly 
disastrous gale o' wind as well, which we should have if 
we kept to the ship. 

'And now about the ship herself. God knows I'm 
sorry to leave her ! She 's a fine little barkie' — ^his voice 
trembled slightly — 'an' a better I'd never wish to com- 
mand. No, not even one o' yere steam-kettles as goes wi' 
hot water an' is all the rage just now 1 But our leaving 
her won't put her into any more danger than she 's in at 
present — for the men won't do her any hurt, ye may be 
sure 1 — an' then if Providence leaves her about as she is 
now, until after we 've quelled the mutiny — why, then we '11 
float her off this bank and make for the nearest port. So 
now ye all know just as near as is possible what we have 
before us, which 'tis best ye should ; an' if anybody has 
any observations to make, why, now 's the time for 'em. 
Colonel, what d' you say ? ' 

'Well,' replied the colonel slowly, 'I don't see where 
any improvement could be made in your plans. If you 
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say it's safer to leave the ship than to remain on her, of 
course that 's a point I don't pretend to have an opinion 
about. As for the rest, it seems to be the best course 
possible. For my own part, I shall certainly feel more at 
home fighting on land than I have done cooped up on 
board ship.' 

'Indeed, I hope there won't be any more fighting!' 
exclaimed Mrs. Colleton. ' It upsets me terribly 1 I do 
think, Mr. Fearl, that if you were to go to the men and 
reason the matter out calmly, and show them how foolish 
and wicked it is of them to behave like this, they would 
come back to their duty again.' 

Miss Colleton looked as if she wished her mother had 
remained silent; Mrs. Field appeared vexed at first, but 
this had given place to unalloyed amusement which she 
endeavoured with only moderate success to suppress; while 
the rest of us had the utmost difficulty in keeping back our 
laughter. But Mr. Fearl kept his face so solemn that it 
looked positively woful. 

' I won't deny,' he said slowly, ' but what there 's some 
truth in what ye say, ma'am, if only it could be done. But, 
unfortunately, I've got such a shocking bad character 
among the men ! If they saw me coming towards 'em 
they 'd shoot me before I had time to get a single word out, 
because they'd never believe that I 'd go near 'em for any- 
thing but fighting ; and then, ye see, ma'am, before I could 
get near enough to tell 'em that I 'd only come to speak 
to 'em nicely, an' not to fight, they 'd have laid me out. 
And I'm afraid there's nobody else among us as they'd 
trust. They 're a bit awkward, is the men ; but I '11 get a 
chance o' talkin' to 'em one o' these days, an' then I don't 
doubt but what they'll be very reasonable after they've 
heard what we 've got to say. Well, any one got anything 
else? Mr.Ashton? Pills?' 

But no one seemed to have any remarks to make ; so, 
after a few moments' pause, the mate took a step away from 
the table. 
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'Well, then/ he said, 'well go an' finish that powder 
job, and then we 11 start right awaj, whfle we Ve got a fair 
wind' 

With this we all rose and proceeded on deck. I went 
to the taffiail and, leaning over, took a survey of the two 
boats moored under the ship's counter. Certainly they 
were pretty heavily laden. Blankets and bedding were 
laid thickly round the sides of the long-boat, where they 
would act as cushions for the ladies, besides being a pro- 
tection against any bullets that might be fired at us. The 
rest of the space was taken up with cooking utensils and 
stores in small sacks or kegs, which were mostly secured 
under the thwarts and against the sides. 

Meantime buckets of water were being taken below into 
the light-room and poured over the powder; and presently, 
this work being ended, Mr. Fearl called us all into the waist 
of the ship and ordered the boats to be hauled forward. 

'Now, are we all here?' he asked, looking round. 
' Where 's Flinn ? Oh, there / are 1 Well, now for the 
long-boat, under my charge : Mrs. and Miss Colleton, Mrs. 
Field, Colonel Singleton, Mr. Ashton, Mrs. Wilson and 
Featherley. Get in at once, please. Ladies and Mrs. 
Wilson in the stem-sheets ; the rest of ye where ye can, 
and have yere guns ready. Now the jolly-boat : Dr. Ford 
in charge ; Reavy and Flinn.' 

In a few moments we were all in our places. The saUs 
(for the jolly-boat's mast had been stepped, and she wore a 
lugsail, while the long-boat was fore-and-aft rigged) flapped 
loosely in the breeze, and Featherley stood up with an oar in 
his hand, ready to push off from the ship's side the moment 
the word was given. Outside to seaward the waves were 
splashing brightly upon the barrier reef, while inside the 
water was as smooth as that of a pond. Overhead the sun 
shone firom a cloudless sky, yet the fresh sea-breeze ton- 
pered his rays and filled us with vigour and buoyancy. We 
seemed, indeed, more like a party bent on pleasure than 
one leaving a dangerous position to seek with doubtful 
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prospects a precarious shelter on some wave-beaten, wind- 
swept islet; and though our mirth was tempered by the 
knowledge that we were leaving the vessel which had now 
been our home for so many weeks, yet, for all that, the 
laugh came readily to our lips and the jest to our tongues, as 
though mutiny and privation were things almost unknown. 
Suddenly, however, just as we had all got settled, a cry 
from Flinn awoke us to the realities which surrounded us. 
*Hil' he bawled 'Duck! Duck! There they are, 
he-he ! ' 

The moment later there came the report of a musket 
from the shore, and a bullet gulched into the water six or 
seven yards away. The ladies set up a scream of sheer 
surprise, and we others jumped to our feet and grasped our 
guns, all except Mr. Fearl, who remained seated with the 
tiller in his hand, as though nothing out of the common had 
taken place. 

' Steady, there ! ' he cried. ' Keep your seats, all ! The 
ladies sit at the bottom of the boat Down with you, 
ma'am' — this was to Mrs. Colleton — 'and you'll be all 
right! Them sojers couldn't hit a three-decker at a 
hundred paces, let alone us. Return their fire as ye come 
into line, but don't waste powder. Flinn, make that line 
fast to yere bows, so we shan't part company. Now, 
Featherley, push off.' 

So far, the doctor and Reavy, being in the jolly-boat, 
which was between us and the shore, had had all the fun 
to themselves, and had put in a shot apiece, whether they 
had hit anything worth hitting or not. But now, at the 
word, Featherley laid the fluke of his oar against the 
schooner's side and, leaning his whole weight upon it, 
swung us clear of the ship and broadside-on to the shore. 
The moment this happened three or four shots, fortunately 
harmless, cracked out from the land ; and, the sails of the 
jolly-boat no longer obscuring my view, I saw the puffs of 
smoke which heralded them. Some of the mutineers were 
lying down behind the sandy ridge which protected their 
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camp, while others were deeply ensconced amid the 
bushes, andi while offering little enough for us to aim at, 
had a capital target for their own bullets, though I thought 
they seemed to be somewhat sparing of their ammunition. 

While I was trying to make out a little bit of something 
human at which to fire, the colonel, who sat next me, 
suddenly jammed his rifle tighter against his shoulder and 
let fly. 

'Hit anything?' I asked, trying to peer through the 
smoke. 

* Don't know,* he replied; 'but — yes, by Jove! Look 
there ! ' 

While he was speaking a man had suddenly risen to his 
feet, both hands pressed tightly to his throat ; but in spite 
of them the crimson blood gushed through his fingers and 
streamed down his breast. For a moment he staggered 
aimlessly, while I, knowing he was billeted, refrained from 
wasting a second shot on him. Then another man half 
rose up to catch hold of his wounded comrade and pull 
him out of our reach, and at this one I took quick aim and 
pulled the trigger. 

'What happened?' I cried, for the smoke had instantly 
cut off my view. 

'Ye caught him,' replied Mr. Fearl; 'an' he dropped 
like a stone. 'Tother chap, him as had the colonel's in his 
throat, dropped just after him. That 's two as is settled. 
Hallo 1 ' 

The exclamation was caused by the sudden uprising of 
three men, who took careful aim at us. The sails had been 
hauled taut, and we were now getting fairly under weigh, 
towing the jolly-boat, whose sail Flinn was fastening, behind 
us. The doctor's musket rang out, and immediately after- 
wards the colonel's, but without effect. Then one of the 
mutineers fired, followed closely by the other two. I heard 
a bullet whiz through the air above me, while another 
went with a 'gloog I ' into the water, scarcely a yard from 
the boat's side, splashing my face with drops of spray. 
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* By Jove ! ' I exclaimed ; ' they 're getting our range 1 ' 

* Ay,' returned Mr. Fearl in a curious tone ; ' I think they 
must be ! ' 

I glanced round at him, and saw that he was sitting 
placidly as before, with the tiller in his hand, but without 
his cap. My eyes must have asked where it was, for he 
answered at once. 

' One o' them fellows pitched it overboard for me just 
now,' he said. 

* I got it, sir ! ' called out Flinn from the other boat, 
holding up the cap dripping with water. ' I picked him up 
wid yan o' th' oars, he-he ! ' 

* That 's right, Flinn,' replied Mr. Fearl. * Wring it out 
and toss it over to us ! ' 

' Ay, ay, sir ! ' answered Flinn, as, still holding the cap 
above his head, he wrung the water out and again gave vent 
to his curious half exclamation, half laugh, as it splashed on 
to the flooring of the boat. Then he flung it into our stem 
sheets, and Mr. Fearl was in the act of stooping down to 
pick it up when he stopped. 

'Now, Mr. Ashton, there's a chance!' he exclaimed, 
pointing towards the shore, where one of the mutineers, 
in taking aim at us, made a good target. 

But I was too late, and his musket sppke, sending a 
bullet through our mainsail j and though the colonel re- 
plied, the fellow was back into cover so quickly that we 
could not be sure whether he had been hit or not After 
this, I addressed myself more seriously to the work of 
keeping a bright look-out, particularly as Mrs. Wilson, 
from the bottom of the boat, took in hand the loading of 
the guns. As she handed a fresh one up to the colonel, 
taking from him the one he had just fired, Mr. Fearl looked 
astern. 

'Jolly-boat, ahoy ! ' he cried. ' Can't ye brace that sail 
a bit tauter? It 's like towing a barge o' grain ! ' 

'Ay, ay, sir!' sang out Reavy, as he jumped up to 
execute the command. 
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His movement was the signal for another attempt on die 
part of the mutineers, two of whom instantly showed theni- 
selves for the purpose of taking aim. I glanced along the 
sights of my gun and let fly, the colonel's musket givin^^ 
voice at the same time. One of the rascals certainly fired, 
but his bullet went goodness only knows where^ and he rose 
partly to his feet, to sway heavily for a moment and then 
fall back in a heap on the ground. The other gave a 
spasmodic jerk where he lay, and his gun kept silence; and 
after that he remained perfectly still for as long as I could 
see him. 

And now we began to get through the water at a better 
pace, for the jolly-boat, her sail being trimmed, was less of 
a drag upon us. The water rippled away from our bows 
with a crisp swish, the ship was already a couple of hundred 
yards astern, and we were rapidly placing a jutting point 
between ourselves and the mutineers' camp. As soon as 
this latter had been accomplished, Mr. Fearl intimated to 
the ladies that if they wished they might take their places 
again on the seats of the boat. Mrs. Wilson got up imme- 
diately; indeed, I doubt if she would have sat upon the 
flooring of the boat at all, in spite of the mutineers, only 
that in so doing she was obeying orders ; and then, after 
her, Mrs. Field and Miss Colleton half reluctantly followed 
her example. 

But Mrs. Colleton incoherently, yet unmistakably, refused 
to budge. The little skirmish had completely unnerved her, 
and she mingled complaints at having to leave the ship with 
protestations that Mr. Fearl should speak to the men nicely, 
and thereby bring everything to a satisfactory and cheerful 
ending. Presently, however, she became silent and, still 
sitting in the bottom of the boat, leaned her head against 
her daughter's knee. As I looked into Miss Colleton's 
brave, white face, our eyes met, and I gave her a reassuring 
smile. 

'I think we're all right now. Miss Colleton^' I said. 
We 've given those fellows a pretty sharp lesson, though 
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I'm afraid it has been an unpleasant experience for 
yon.' 

*0h/ she answered, with a quivering lip, 'I know it 
cannot be helped, and — and I'm afraid I'm a little 
coward.' 

'That ye 're not, miss,' returned Mr. Fearl emphatically. 
' 'Tis the real grit ye have in ye, but this sort o' work isn't 
for such as you. 'Tis men's work, and pity 'tis when ladies 
have to go through with it. But we '11 let it pass now 'tis 
over and done with. Did ever ye see anything prettier than 
this, now? — ^with the sea splashing bright on the reef out 
yonder, and the little bits of gleaming shore here and there 
lying under the shadow of the jagged brown rocks, and the 
rocks themselves crowned with trees and flowers of all kinds ? 
And there, away to wind'ard, all Old Ocean glinting and 
sparkling in the light of the morning sun ! 'Twould make 
a picture, would this, if only a man could paint it ! ' 

As the mate spoke, I scanned with a more appreciative 
eye the gorgeous scene around us. 

'You still have an eye for the beauties of the sea, then, 
Mr. Fearl,' said Mrs. Field. 

'Well, ma'am,' answered the mate, ' some people wonder 
that a saOor should ever be blind to them, as he sometimes 
is, and others wonder that he should ever be anything else, 
which he isn't always. For my part, I 'd as lief be out o' 
the world as never have the crash o' the breakers on the 
beach or the surge o' the waves under the ship's cutwater 
in my ears ! ' 

'Are you really fond of the life, then?' asked Miss 
Colleton. 

' Well, miss,' he replied with a smile, ' perhaps that would 
be going too far. It 's not exactly a fondness — 'tis a fasci- 
nation. I hate it, many 's the time 1 But then I couldn't 
leave it altogether. I 'd be miserable if I was always ashore. 
Seems to me that the sea lays hold of a sailor's soul, so that 
it isn't to call his own, and makes him come back to it 
whether he will or no. Before he 's been ashore for long he 
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feels to want a springy deck beneath his feet, an' the salt 
wind blowing about his cheeks ; an' then he might as well 
sign articles straight off as try to fight against it, for he 's 
bound to come round sooner or later. No, miss ; by the 
time a man's come to be an A.B. he's not a man any 
longer; he's a son o' Neptune, and he's boimd to tend on 
his father.' 

Almost without noticing it we had gradually altered our 
course more and more south, following the contour of the 
island, whose most westerly point we were rapidly nearing. 
Presently, however, as an extra pull at the tiller brought the 
wind almost directly aft, we were reminded of the fact by 
the jolly-boat, with her square lugsail, overhauling oar fore- 
and-aft rigged long-boat, and plumping right into her stern. 
Mr. Fearl thereupon ordered the former to be cast loose but 
to keep close by us ; and again we went on, maintaining a 
bright look-out for any likely island on which to pitch our 
camp. 

But none had appeared so far, and I began to observe 
signs of anxiety on Mr. Fearl's face, though he managed to 
hide it from the ladies. Miss Colleton and Mrs. Field had 
by this time quite recovered their wonted spirits, and even 
Mrs. Colleton, beguiled by the conversation which the mate, 
with admirable tact, kept going, had at length taken her 
place upon the seat and had almost regained her composure. 

But when, having passed the most westerly point of the 
island, we began to edge in again to the east, I found my- 
self sharing Mr. Fearl's anxiety to discover a suitable spot 
whereon to make a landing ; for none of us desired to cir- 
cumnavigate the island and thus find our way back to the 
mutineers' camp. But not a single islet had so far been 
sighted, and now the strands had become less frequent and, 
where they did occur, they were backed up by frowning 
cliffs varying from fifty to a hundred feet in height. Occa- 
sional breaks in the barrier reef, where either the depth of 
water or the outpouring of a rivulet had prevented its forma- 
tion, allowed the swell from the ocean every now and then 
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to enter the lagoon and swing the boats up and down with 
a gentle, rhythmic motion. But mostly we sailed on as 
placidly as though we had been on a mill-pond. 

Suddenly Mr. Fearl put the helm hard a-starboard, turning 
us right in to the land ; and at the same time eased the 
sheets of the mainsail and called to the doctor, the jolly-boat 
being a little in front, to return to us. While we were 
wondering as to the cause of this manoeuvre, the jolly-boat, 
whose oars Reavy and Flinn had taken in hand, came along- 
side, and then die mate pointed to a large cave, opposite 
whose mouth we lay, and told the doctor to pull inside and 
see what it was like. 

' Here, hold on a minute ! ' he continued, as they were 
about to go. 'You change places wi' me, Pills, and look 
after the long-boat while I see.' 

The change was quickly effected, and then Reavy and 
Flinn gave way and pulled for the mouth of the cavern. 

' Easy, there ! ' I heard Mr. Fearl sing out, as the bows 
neared the gap in the rocky wall. ' Cease rowing ! ' and a 
few moments later he had disappeared from our sight. 

I now examined the external features about the cave. 
The entrance was about eight or ten feet wide at the water's 
edge, from whence the sides came closer together as they 
rose until they met about twenty feet above at a sharp 
angle. For another twenty feet the cliff rose sheer and 
bare, slightly, indeed, overhanging, after which it sloped 
steeply backward for, I should think, thirty feet or more, 
where it was crowned with luxuriant verdure. To the right 
of the entrance as we faced it the water seemed fairly deep, 
but to the left there was a strip of sand fifty or sixty feet 
long and from ten to twenty feet wide, backed and partly 
sheltered by the overhanging brow of the cliff. 

' I wonder what he 's gone in there for ? ' said Miss Colle- 
ton presently. ' Does he mean us to take refuge in that 
cave, I wonder?' * 

' Looks like it,' I answered. ' And I don't know but what 
it will be as good a place as any, if it's all right inside.' 

Q 
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'Surely,' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton, 'he can't mean us 
to live in a cave 1 I can't think why we ever left the 
ship!' 

* Well, you know, ma'am,' said the colonel soothingly, 
'we should be quite safe from attack by the mutineers 
there — and,' he added under his breath to me, ' I 'm afraid 
they would be equally safe from us ! ' 

^But just to think of itl' went on Mrs. Colleton, in a 
horrified tone. *To live in a dreadful damp cavern, all 
full of seaweed and lizards, and perhaps scorpions and 
other wild beasts 1 ' 

I made no remark, but this combination of possible 
occupants of the cave struck me as being an unusually 
fine flight of imagination, even for Mrs. Colleton. 

'But I'm sure,' said Mrs. Field, 'that Mr. Fearl would 
not take us into such a cave as that unless it were 
absolutely necessaiy.' 

<0h, no, Mrs. Colleton, not he,' said the doctor re- 
assuringly. ' But I wish he 'd be coming out I wouldn't 
like anything to go wrong.' 

Just then there came a volley of musketry from inside the 
cave^ causing us to grasp our guns in nervous apprehension. 
But with the exception of a few birds which flew out with 
wild cries of terror, there was nothing more to be heard, no 
sign to tell what was required of us. We gazed at each 
other in fear and anxiety, each asking of the others by 
looks alone what we should do. 

But no answer was forthcoming until, just as the colonel 
was about to make a suggestion, the bows of the jolly-boat 
shot into sight, and in another moment she had emerged 
from the gloom of the cavern into broad daylight on the 
smooth bosom of the lagoon. Mr. Fearl was standing up 
in the stem-sheets, leaning on his gtm, and working the tiller 
with his foot, and at sight of us he waved his hand cheerily 
above his head. We gave him a confused but hearty 
welcome, and instantly began to ply him with numerous 
questions, seeing by his face that his news was of importance. 
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' Steady there, steady ! Give a man time ! ' he exclaimed, 
interrupting us ; then as we became silent, he continued : 
' That cavern 's a regular God-send ! It 's as big as a palace 
and as dry as a bone, and there aren't any ticklish rocks to 
come tumblin' about yere ears, same as in some ! I fired 
my gun to try, and it's all right. Come straight in and 
see for yereselves. Back-water, Reavy ! Give way, Flinn ! 
That 's it ! Now, give way, all ! ' 

I immediately jumped on to one of the thwarts amidships, 
and laid hold of an oar, while Featherley did the same ; 
and, giving way with a will, we made after the jolly-boat. 

' Cease rowing 1 ' cried the doctor ; and the next moment 
we were passing between the rocky entrance walls, into the 
gloom and resonant echoes of the cavern. 

For a few moments we could see nothing but the triangular 
strip of brightness behind us ; but gradually, as our eyes 
became accustomed to the subdued light, we broke out 
into exclamations of wonder and admiration. We were 
gliding slowly over a glassy pool surrounded on every side, 
save that by which we had entered, by a broad fringe of 
yellow sand, backed by dark walls of rock, which here 
and there opened out into wide tunnels, whose extent was 
lost in gloom. High overhead the roof formed an irregular 
dome, while at the farther end of the cavern a limpid 
stream prattled softly from out of the largest of the tunnels, 
over the sand and into the pool 

For some time we could do nothing but gaze round in 
admiration, while the boats glided gently on until they 
grounded softly, one after the other, near the mouth of the 
little rivulet; and then, as our eyes recovered somewhat 
from the glare of the brilliant sun outside, we found that 
the gloom of this great central chamber was not nearly so 
deep as it had at first seemed. SufiScient light made its 
way through the high, cleft which formed the entrance to 
enable us to see distinctly all the principal details of our 
new abode, though the sun was not yet, as it would be 
in the afternoon, shining directly in through the opening. 
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But the inner caves were impenetrable to our eyes; their 
veil of darkness had perhaps never been lifted since this 
island had first been raised up from out of the depths of 
the ocean. 

At length, having marvelled almost in silence for some 
time, we got out of the boats and assisted the ladies to land. 
Then, while the more immediately necessary stores were 
being extricated from their places, Mr. Fearl, Colonel 
Singleton, the doctor and I proceeded to explore some of 
the inner caves. These we found to be of varying lengths, 
and as there was no sign of our refuge having been invaded 
by anybody previously to our arrival, we were able to report 
the comfortable assurance that, so far, at least, we were 
safely out of the reach of the mutineers. 

On our return we found that Featherley and Mrs. Wilson 
had already prepared such a dinner as the. circumstances 
would permit of, and it was with a sense of security to which 
we had long been strangers that we gathered round and 
partook, in spite of all disadvantages, of a hearty meal. 

After I had taken the edge off my appetite, I asked Mr. 
Fearl what his plans were with regard to the immediate 
future. 

' Well,' he replied, with a twinkle in his eyes, ' that rather 
depends on yereself. D' ye feel up to takin' a trip ashore 
with me to-night, an' spying out the land — and its in- 
habitants?' 

Miss Colleton, if my fancy did not deceive me, gave Mr. 
Fearl a quick glance of dismay as he uttered the proposi- 
tion ; and in noticing her, I was so long in replying, that 
the colonel interposed before I did so. 

' I think,' he said, 'that Mr. Ashton has already done his 
share of work, and more; but I am ready to accompany 
you, Mr. Fearl.' 

* Thank ye kindly, colonel,' answered the mate. 'I 
know ye 're ready enough, an' that 's gospel true. But the 
sort o' job I 'm thinkin' of is more to Mr. Ashton's time o' 
life than yours.' 
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'I am a soldier, sir— ^' began the colonel somewhat 
stiffly. 

'I know it, sir,' replied Mr. Fearl warmly; 'an^ a better 
or a braver I 'd never ask to fight alongside of. But a man 
o* forty years of age, soldier or no soldier, ain't equal to a 
young fellow of five-an'-twenty when it comes to runnin' 
through scrub, an' jumpin' Lord-knows-what over, an' rough- 
an'-tumble work generally, such as we may come across. 
'Tis no disrespect to you, colonel, to suppose as yere vitals 
ain't screwed down as tight as Mr. Ashton's, there.' 

' But his wrists are hurt,' faltered Miss Colleton, blushing 
afterwards to find that she had spoken. 

'His feet's all right, miss,' returned Mr. Fearl; 'an' I 
won't ask him to walk on his hands. So what d'ye say, 
Mr. Ashton ? ' 

I had been so interested in the discussion that I had 
forgotten to express the willingness I felt. Now, however, 
I spoke up. 

'I'll be ready any time you like,' I said eagerly. 
' When shall we start ? ' 

' About a couple or three hours after dark will do nicely,' 
answered the mate ; and so it was settled. 

As soon as dinner was over we set to work to prepare 
the sleeping-quarters. That part of the cavern immediately 
to the right on entering was chosen for the ladies, and a 
screen formed of a spare sail — of which we had several, 
besides oars and an extra mast for each boat — was quickly 
rigged up, to shut it ofi* from the rest of the cave. Coming 
then towards the inner end of the cavern, and about three- 
quarters of the distance to its farthest limits, the stream 
was crossed — a pair of oars lashed together formed a fragile 
but sufficient bridge — and on this side, the farthest from 
the ladies' quarters, we arranged to have the kitchen and 
general living and storerooms all in one; while our 
sleeping-quarters, screened ofi* with another sail, were fixed 
a little beyond the kitchen, and almost opposite the 
entrance to the cave. In this way we made everything 
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as orderly and as comfortatde as possible under the 
circumstances. 

Soon after this work was finished — and it took but a 
short time, for there were plenty of workers — I noticed 
Mr. Fearl, with a lantern in his hand, enter the tunnel out 
of which flowed the stream ; and as the others were all 
grouped together, I followed him. 

We went for some little distance, until a wall of rock 
about five feet high, down whose face the stream fell, 
effectually barred our farther progress, unless we were pre- 
pared for some very wet and slippery climbing. Mr. Fearl 
held the lantern so that it threw its beams as far as possible 
into the darkness beyond, while we both clung to the sides 
of the tunnel, holding ourselves as high up as we could 
in the endeavour to see what was farther on. But we could 
only see that the tunnel seemed to take an upward turn, 
and was immediately lost in gloouL After a short survey, 
Mr. Fearl lowered himself down. 

'To-morrow morning,' he said, 'I'll strip and follow 
this blessed stream as far as I can. There might be a 
way out up there, an' if so 'twould be a r^;ular God-send. 
I '11 leave it now, though, for someway I feel pretty well 
knocked up. But we '11 keep a sentry down below.' 

With this we retraced our steps, and turned in for a few 
hours' rest, before setting out on our midnight expedition 
to the mutineers' camp. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

' Now, Mr. Ashton ! Come, it 's time to get up ! ' 

The voice was Mr. FearFs, and for a moment or two I 
sat up and blinked stupidly at the lantern which he held in 
his hand Then, remembering our expedition, I scrambled 
to my feet, gave an impressive yawn, and whisperingly 
declared myself ready. 

We went into the ' kitchen,' where we found the colonel 
and Dr. Ford, both of whom came forward to greet us and 
wish us a successful trip. Then while we hastily swallowed 
a cup of coffee and some biscuit, the colonel handed me 
his revolver. 

* You must take this, Mr. Ashton,' he said. ' It *s better 
than a pistol. I wish,' he added, turning to the mate, ' I 
had another to offer you, Mr. Fearl.' 

' I 'm not fit to be trusted wi' firearms of any worth, 
colonel,' answered the mate. * I 've lost yere other revolver 
for ye, an' I wouldn't lose that as well. 'Tis better for me 
to take a brace o' these double-barrelled pistols; I can feel 
when I 've got hold o' them ; an' besides, when the shots 
are used up, they make near as good clubs as muskets 
would. Now, Mr. Ashton, are ye ready?' 

' Quite,' I answered ; and we at once went down to the 
water's edge, where Reavy was busy inside the jolly-boat, 
fixmg, by the light of a lantern, the mufiiings to the oars 
and about the thule-pins. 

A dead, hollow silence, shaken only by the whispering 
streamlet, reigned in the vast cavern, and made us, in spite 
of ourselves, tread softly on the sand and drop our voices 
to awed undertones whenever we had occasion to speak* 

247 
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The faltering beams from the two lanterns pressed back 
the darkness from our immediate vidnityi making it assmne 
the proportions of a gigantic wave of gloom, which threat- 
ened every moment to break its feeble barriers and over- 
whelm us in its sable bosom. The pool before us seemed 
turned into a heavy, sluggish flood of ink^ on which the 
boat rocked idly to Reav/s laboured movements; while 
these, sending tremorous heavings across its slumbering 
bosom, made it reflect in broken, wavy gleams the lights 
we bore. Beside me stood Mr. Fearl, his lantern upraised 
so that it lit up his face with a weird, unreal distinctness, 
while he critically examined the progress of Reavy's work ; 
and all around, the confines of the cave were lost to sight 
in dim obscurity and black chaos. 

'There,' said Reavy presently, in a low tone, as he 
rose to his feet ' There '11 be no more squeaks got out 
o' that in rowin' than ye'd get out of a biled oyster wi' 
askin' ; and ye may take a hitch round that an' haul taut ! ' 

The mate laid his lantern on the sand, and reaching for- 
ward scrambled over the bows into the boat, making her 
rock from side to side and lash the water into a thousand 
ripples, which shot back the beams of the lanterns from 
myriads of gleaming points. 

'Now, Mr. Ashton,' he said, 'tumble in, and let's get 
away ! ' 

I immediately obeyed, making my way to the stem, 
while he and Reavy, taking each an oar, prepared to push 
us off. 

' Good luck and all success ! ' exclaimed the colonel. 

' And a safe and speedy return ! ' added the doctor ; and 
then, as I waved my hand in acknowledgment of their 
wishes, the mate and Reavy put their weight on their oars, 
and, thrusting the boat off from the shore, sat down to row. 

As we neared the entrance the mate stood up again, 
holding his oar out of the water. 

' Hard a-starboard, Mr. Ashton ! ' he exclaimed. 
' I obeyed the order, though inwardly wondering as to its 
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object But presendy the boat bumped against the side of 
the entrance, and as she slid past the mate deftly fixed his 
lantern on a ledge of rock, so that we should see it on our 
return and thus be guided into the cave. Having done 
this he pushed off again, and in another few moments we 
were outside on the still bosom of the lagoon, with millions 
of stars twinkling brightly overhead. 

'Steer back the way we came this morning,' said the 
mate; and I turned the rudder to head us nearly due 
north. 

There was no moon, but it was easy to keep to the right 
course by the phosphorescent glow which came from the 
waves as they broke on the barrier reef outside, and also by 
the black mass of the island on our right, which cut out of 
our view a fair slice of the glittering heavens. The wind 
had remained about the same as it had been earlier on, 
and was therefore against us ; but so far we were sheltered 
by the island and felt little of it 

For some time Reavy and the mate continued to row in 
silence, while I sat in the stem-sheets with the tiller in my 
hand directing our course. Occasionally as we passed a 
break in the reef the swell caught our little boat, making 
her bob up and down with a rippling clatter as her 
clinkered sides thrashed the surface of the water, until 
we almost feared lest it should betray us to the vigilant 
watchers on land; but we hoped, and with reason, that 
before the sound could reach the shore it would have 
become one with the general splashing monotone from the 
reef. 

We had gone, as it seemed, but a very little distance, 
when, turning my head, I thought I saw the faint glare 
from a fire — not straight ahead, as I had expected to find 
it, but abeam, or, if anything, slightly on our quarter. I 
stood up cautiously to get a better view, and though it 
seemed scarcely, if at all, more distinct, I yet felt sure that 
there was a ruddy tinge in that portion of the sky such as 
did not exist elsewhere. 
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' Stop rowing,' I whispered. 'Come here, Fearl j what's 
this?' 

The mate handed his oar to Reavy and came gingerly to 
my side. 

« What 's what ? ' he asked. 

' Can you see anything — come a bit more this way ! — 
now, can you see anything right in front of you, either in 
the sky or on the land. 

He looked intently for some moments. 

'Ay, I can,' he said at length. ' What do you make it 
out to be? Afire?' 

'You've hit it,' I returned. 

Again he carefully scrutinised the faint ruddy tinge. 

' 'Tis one, sure enough,' he said, in a low tone. ' But what 
in the world have they come down here for? Surely they 
can't know where we 've gone^ and be coming to besiege us ! ' 

' Perhaps it 's their precious treasure they 've come after,' 
I suggested. ' It might just as well be supposed to be 
buried about there as anywhere else.' 

'Ay, mebbe so,' he returned thoughtfully. 'Still, I 
don't quite like it However, we 11 get ashore yonder and 
find out what we can. Hand us the oar, Reavy. Now, 
give way ! ' 

After a few strokes Mr. Fearl gave the word to cease 
rowing, and we floated gently on towards what seemed to 
me an impenetrable blackness, though the mate's keener 
vision had descried in it a slip of strand, on which presently 
we softly grounded. Reavy at once got out over the bows, 
carrying a line ashore, with which we could presently feel 
him hauling the boat higher up on to the beach. 

' Now, Mr. Ashton,' said the mate softly ; ' handsomely 
does it Don't make any row getting out' 

He crept away towards the bows, and after giving him 
time to reach the shore I followed, crawling over the 
thwarts on my hands and knees so as to avoid making the 
slightest noise. As soon as I had safely landed, the mate 
turned to give a few parting instructions to Reavy. 
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*See here, bo'sun,' he said, 'as soon as we've gone, you 
push off into the lagoon and drop anchor. If we come 
back qnietly we 11 pitch stones into the water to hail ye ; 
but if we have them devils in our wake we must take our 
chance o' findin' ye with yere weather-eye liftin'.' 

'I'll not be asleep, sir. Ye may take a hitch round 
that I ' answered Reavy. 

' That 's all right,' said Mr. Fearl. * But there 's anothei 
thing, too. If we come back wi' plenty o' row an' pistol- 
shots an' things, just hoist a lantern to guide us straight. 
Ye 11 find one in the bows. See ? ' 

* Ay, sir, I see,' returned the bo'sun. ' 1 11 hoist the 
lantern as soon as I hear shootin'.' 

* That'll do,' said the mate. 'Well, come along, Mr. 
Ashton. It 's time we were getting off.' 

We climbed up the steep bank and began to make our 
way under the glittering heavens almost due east. But it 
was difficult walking, partly on account of the unevenness 
of the ground, and partly because of the bushes and trees, 
with which nearly the whole of the island was densely clad. 
It seemed as though every moment we either dislodged 
a stone which clattered, or walked into a bush which 
crackled, or, having done both and lost our balance there- 
by, stumbled against the branch of a tree with a thud, 
followed perhaps by what appeared to us to be a resound- 
ing snap. Still we believed that we were accomplishing 
our task successfully, for we knew well that though the 
noises which we made might sound painfully conspicuous 
to us, they were nevertheless slight in themselves, and 
hardly likely to be noticed by anybody more than a few 
yards away. 

Suddenly the mate stopped and grasped my shoulder, 
holding me motionless. 

'S — s — s I ' he ejaculated in my ear. 

I held my breath, straining every nerve to listen. I 
could hear the thumping of my heart ; I could hear the 
zephyr rustling the leaves of the trees ; I could hear, in the 
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distance behind us, the low roar of the surf upon the reef. 
Then, all at once, I thought I heard, only a few yards in 
front of us, the snapping of a twig and a light thud like 
a softened footfall. But I only thought I stood motion- 
less, breathing painfully, and waiting for it to happen again. 
But all remained still. In about five minutes Afr. Fearl 
leaned nearer towards me. 

' Hear anything ? ' he whispered. 

* Couldn't be sure,' I whispered back, * but I thought I 
did. Like a foot&U and a twig snapping. Did you ? ' 

'Thought so, but wouldn't care to swear to it. Think 
we must ha' been mistaken, so come on.' 

We proceeded on our way even more cautiously than 
before. Presently the glare grew brighter, and soon we 
could see the columns of glowing smoke curling up and 
up, showing that we were but a little distance from our 
goal. 

Again the mate paused, bringing me up sharp ; and once 
more we listened until my ears felt as though they would 
split under the strain. But we could detect no sound of 
warning, and presently we again pushed forward. 

And now we could see the fiery sparks playing in and 
about the smoke as it rose into the air ; and then, after 
going a little farther, I caught my first glimpse of the 
flames through the branches of the trees. My heart wsis 
beating pretty vigorously as, for the twentieth time, I 
passed my thumb over the breach of my revolver to make 
sure that it was quite ready for instant use, and grasped 
my knife with a tighter grip. Then, on — and a little fartiier 
on — ^and at last, on pressing down the branch of a tre^ we 
had their camping-ground in full view. 

But to my consternation, with the exception of two or 
three men who were even now hurrying into the wood on 
the farther side of the fire, the entire place was deserted. 

While I was puzzling over this unexpected sight, Mr. 
Pearl's voice suddenly rang out loud and clear. 

' Fire ! ' he shouted. Then, as we both fired a volley of 
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shots at the few retreating forms beyond the fire, making 
them scurry away in yet greater haste than before, he 
added, ' Now, forward all ! Charge ! ' 

I sprang upright and gave a wild hurrah, for the lust of 
battle was laying its hold upon my soul ; but the mate had 
caught my shoulder in a vice-like grip. 

* Round here, man ! ' he whispered hoarsely. * An' then, 
back to the boat ! For yere life, now ! ' 

I needed no second telling, for even at that instant I 
heard, close behind, the crash of men rushing through the 
brushwood towards us. Cautiously, yet at our utmost 
speed, we fled along at right angles to the route we had 
come, trying to get out of the way of the advancing muti- 
neers. And for a few moments I thought we had managed 
to evade them altogether. Just in time we got beyond the 
end of their line, and I heard them dash past us towards 
the fire, where they expected to find us an easy prey ; and 
I even fancied I heard Struelli's voice urging them on. 

And now, leaving the mutineers to find out for them- 
selves that we had escaped out of their well-laid trap, we 
hurried on, still at right angles to the way we had come, 
meaning to turn again when we had gone a little farther, 
and so get back to where Reavy would be waiting. I was 
just beginning to congratulate myself on our very narrow 
shave, when all at once the mate gave an exclamation. 

' Look out 1 ' he cried. 

At the same instant I saw a black form just in front of 
me. There was no chance of evading it, so gathering my- 
self together I sprang forward. Then there was a flash of 
fire in my eyes, a deafening report, and the next instant 
I had collided with some one who clutched at me, and had 
driven my knife to the hilt in his side. With a deep groan 
and a horrible, convulsive squirm, he writhed firom me and 
fell to earth, leaving me firee to rush onward. 

But scarcely had I made another step before I received 
a tremendous blow on the chest, nearly knocking me down. 
I lunged out fiercely with my knife, striking only the air, 
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and the next moment a sharp pain shot through my left 
arm. Then a pistol spat its fire harmlessly in my face, and 
guided by the flash I sprang on my assailant. But before 
I had time to use my knife he had grappled with me, and 
for some moments we swayed heavily from side to side. 
Then I b^an to feel myself giving out. Helplessness was 
stealing over me. My foe began to bear me backwards 
until I felt that I was being crushed to earth. I made one 
more effort It was vain. His panting breath blew hot 
upon my face ; my knees trembled under me ; 1 was borne 
down — down— down — when suddenly there was a crash 
just in front of my face and immediately the fellow's hands 
relajced their grip. As he fell from me some one caught me 
by the arm. It was Mr. FearL 

'Smart, now !' he panted 'For the boat! The whole 
pack 's yellin' in our wake ! ' 

I started off again and ran with him like one in a dream, and 
like one in a dream I heard our pursuers crashing through 
the brushwood behind us. We plunged into hollows, dashed 
over hillocks, and tore our way through the bushes at break- 
neck speed; and as we fled the noise of our pursuers gradually 
became fainter, as though we were leaving them behind. 

But I was getting exhausted. The excitement, the fierce 
struggle for life, and the loss of blood from my wound, 
were proving too much for me, though I knew we must be 
nearing the lagoon where Reavy would be in waiting. If 
only I could keep up till we reached him 1 

' There 's Reav/s lant'n ! ' panted the mate, with diffi> 
culty. * We 're nearly there ! * 

I made some inarticulate reply, for I could not speak. 
The perspiration was pouring out of me ; I was drenched 
with it ; and the blood from my wound ran down my arm 
in a steady stream, trickling from my hand on to the empty 
revolver dangling at my wrist The mate noticed that some- 
thing was wrong. 

' Are ye hurt, lad ? ' he panted, in sudden fear for me. 
' Keep up 'nother three min'tes ! We 're a'mos' there ! ' 
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I put forth my utmost strength, but a horrible faintness 
was stealing over me. My breath came in short, bursting 
gasps; my knees smote together as I ran; everything 
seemed to be swimming round me; yet still I fled on 
mechanically. If only I could keep up a little longer ! If 
only 

My foot caught in something, and the next instant I was 
lying full length on my face, with scarcely power to move a 
muscle. The mate stopped dead and knelt over me. 

' Are ye — used up ? ' he queried hoarsely. 

'Quick i' I gasped. 'Save yourself! I can't run — any 
farther ! ' 

' An' I don' go lone ! ' he returned emphatically. 

I made an effort to rise, for I could hear our pursuers 
coming rapidly up with us. But I was powerless. Then 
the mate put his arms round me, and lifting me up set off 
as best he could. But it was slow work, for he was nearly 
exhausted himself. He plunged and staggered over the 
uneven ground, and his labouring chest told of the strain 
that was being laid upon him. 

' Leave me. Jack ! ' I exclaimed, for the sound of our 
pursuers increased every moment 'Save yourself and 
leave me ! ' 

' Not if all hell was loose 'n our wake 1 ' he gasped, and 
staggered on, still maintaining a tottering run. 

Suddenly he gave a gasp of relief, ran down a steep 
bank, and at the bottom gave a jump of three or four feet 
down on to something soft and yielding. 

'Reavyl' he called hoarsely. 'Reavy! Look alive, 
man! We 're here!' 

He laid me down upon the sand and splashed some 
water on my face; and with its coolness and the brief 
rest I had had, I was able, by the time the boat grounded 
beside us, to sit up. 

'Are ye both all right, sir?' whispered Reavy anxiously. 

' Mr. Ashton 's hurt,' returned the mate. ' Smart an' get 
him shipped. An' dowse that glim ! They 're close behind ! ' 
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They helped me quickly into the boat, and while Reavj 
took me over into the stern-sheets and then put out the 
lantern, Mr. Fearl pushed us off into the lagoon. And he 
was only just in time, for scarcely had the boat gone half a 
dozen yards from the shore, when we heard a crash through 
the brushwood and a series of thuds as our pursuers 
jumped down upon the strand we had just left, and came 
to a stop at the water's edge. 

'They come this way, I'm cert'n !' I could hear some 
one exclaim. 

' An', by G — ^ there they are ! ' cried another. 

A moment later there was a flash and a loud report, and 
a bullet struck through the side of the boat and gulched 
into the water to starboard. Then came other shots, and 
almost every moment their muskets spat fire and lead at us 
out of the inky blackness. Several bullets bored holes 
in the sides of the boat as she floated idly on the water, 
scarcely a dozen yards from the muzzles of the guns ; and 
had the mutineers been even moderate marksmen, or had 
there been a trifle more light, not one of us could have 
escaped. 

' Port yere helm, Reavy ! ' cried Mr. Fearl, stru^ling with 

the sail. 

' Port it is i ' I replied ; for I was feeUng better now, 
though still not so grand. 

'Oh, can ye steer, Mr. Ashton?' said the mate. 'Then 
you come an' fix the sail, Reavy, while I return compli- 
ments wi' them sojers ! ' 

Scarcely was the change effected, and Mr. Fearl kneeling 
at the bottom of the boat with a gun in his hand, when 
there was a flash from the shore and a bullet zipped 
through the sail as Reavy hoisted it up. The old salt gave 
vent to a contemptuous chuckle which was instantly drowned 
in the bang of Mr. Fearl's gun, as he aimed at the flash on 
shore. And good aim it was, for somebody caught his 
breath with a sound not unlike the popping of a co^ and 
then splashed heavily into the water. 
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'Ye tickled his ribs for him that time, sir!' laughed 
Reavy, in a low tone. 

* Humph ! ' grunted the mate, as he laid down his empty 
gun and took up another. 

But now the sail was up, the boat had got under weigh, 
and the water was rippling under her bows with a fresh 
musical clatter. I had plenty to occupy me in steering, for 
I felt shaky and weak ; and k was a relief to me when 
Reavy, having made the sail fast, came and asked if he 
should take the tiller from me. 

'Are ye badly hurt, Mr. Ashton, sir?' he asked anxiously, 
as I relinquished it. 

' Oh, no,' I answered. ' Only a bit of a cut on the arm ; 
but it makes me feel rather done up.' 

For a minute or two we sailed on in silence, then Reavy 
spoke again. 

'I'm afraid, sir,' he said to Mr. Fearl, 'ye won't get 
another chance at the blackguards. Let 'em ha' just one 
more for luck, sir ! ' 

' No,' returned the mate slowly. ' 'Tis no use throwin' 
shots away, though I 'd ha' liked to lay another or two out ! ' 

Very reluctlantly he rose from his knees, and, putting 
down his gun, came aft and sat beside me, taking the tiller 
and sending Reavy forward to keep a look-out for the cave. 
Then he asked me about my wound, and I told him what 
I could. 

' Ye 're sure ye 're not hurt anjrwhere else ? ' he asked. 

' Not that I know of,' I replied ; ' and I should think I 
ought to know of it if I were.' 

'Ay, y* ought to be about as well able to find that out as 
anybody,' he agreed. ' But bear up a bit longer, an' we '11 
soon have ye snug and comfortable abed in the cave.' 

So saying, he placed his arm round me and drew me 
towards him, until I rested more easily with my head upon 
his shoulder. In this manner we sailed steadily on for a 
few minutes, when all at once Reavy let the sail down by 
the run. 

R 
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' Starboard, sir ! ' he exclaimed. ' Here 's the cave ! ' 

' Starboard 'tis ! ' replied the mate. 

Immediately the boat swung round, and Reavy got out 
the oars. 

'Collar the lamp as ye pass !' exclaimed the mate; and 
Reavy, shipping his oars for a moment, took it from its 
place and then pulled us in. 

The instant the boat grounded on the sand within the 
cave the doctor and Colonel Singleton had hold of her and 
pulled her right up, while they asked anxiously if we were 
all well. 

* Mr. Ashton 's hurt,' replied the mate, * but we others are 
all right. Bear a hand to get him out.' 

But greatly to the relief of all present I managed to 
scramble out of the boat unaided, for the rest had done 
me good. Then the moment I had landed the doctor took 
me in hand. 

'Your arm's cut, is it?' he asked. 'Ah, I see. 
Featherley, bring that hot water; sharp! And in the 
meantime, Mr. Ashton, drink this,' and he handed me a 
tin with a little of our precious whisky in it. 

I gulped it down and felt all the better for it. Then 
Featherley came with the hot water, and the doctor, who 
had had everything ready for an emergency, began to bathe 
the wound and wash the blood off my hand and arm. 

While he was doing this I happened to raise my eyes, and 
saw Miss Colleton and Mrs. Field coming towards us. They 
both looked pale and anxious; but when Miss Colleton 
saw the state of my arm — ^for the doctor had not quite 
washed the blood off yet — she went as white as a sheet. 

* Oh ! ' she exclaimed ; * you 're hurt I ' 

' It's nothing, Miss Colleton ; nothing at all ! ' the doctor 
assured her. ' He '11 be all right again in a couple of days, 
so don't let it distress you. It 's only a flesh-wound.' 

'Are — ^are you sure, doctor?' she asked, her frightened 
eyes showing her solicitude. 

' Quite sure. Miss Colleton,' returned the doctor. ' The 
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worst thing about it is that he 's lost a lot of blood ; but 
you '11 soon make that up again, Mr. Ashton. Now, 1 11 
just put this on — so ; and then bandage it up for you — ^so ; 
and then you shall let us all see how well you can walk off 
to bed. Now, if you please — not by and by ! ' 

I wished Miss Colleton and Mrs. Field good night, assur- 
ing them that the doctor did not at all make too light of my 
wound, and then did as I had been told, and did it fairly 
welL As I was drawing the blanket over my shoulders, after 
getting into bed, the doctor came to me with a tin in his 
hand. 

' Drink this first, Mr. Ashton,' he said ; ' it 's some nice 
physic ! ' 

I drank it obediently, but it was not nice ; and then he 
pulled the blanket up to my ears, and told me to go off 
to sleep— an order which I executed with promptitude and 
despatch. 



CHAPTER XIX 

When I awoke the cavern was filled with a clear, yet cool 
and subdued daylight ; and from where I lay I could see 
just far enough round the canvas screen to catch a glimpse 
of the entrance beyond the still pool, and, through it, a 
sight of the blue, cloudless sky, and the white combers 
glistening in brilliant sunlight, as they rose and fell in ever- 
lasting strife upon the reef. Had I possessed neither nose 
nor ears, I might have continued to gaze upon this fascinat- 
ing scene indefinitely ; but presently I became aware that 
our camp was awake, and seemingly preparing breakfast, 
for at the same moment my nostrils were assailed by the 
delicious odour of toasting bacon and hot coffee. I at 
once made shift to rise^ and, having succeeded in sitting 
up, was meditating how best to proceed, when the doctor 
popped his head round the edge of the screen. 

' Hallo ! ' he exclaimed. ' Look here, this won't do, you 
know 1 Just lie down again as fast as you like. Quick, 
now! Everybody's coming to look at our interesting 
invalid. That 's the sort,' he added, as I hastily dropped 
on to my back and pulled the blanket over myself again. 
' And now, how do you feel ? ' 

' Oh, all right, thanks ; but hungry,' I returned. 

'Good sign, that,' said the doctor; then, turning round, 
he called out, ' Come along ; he 's awake 1 ' 

I lay very still, conscious, if the truth must be told, of 
something like a blush overspreading my face, as I thought 
of the very dishevelled appearance I must present ; for in 
spite of the roughness of the invitation, so unlike the doctor 
when speaking to ladies, I really expected to see and 
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there it was Colonel Singleton and Mr. Fearl who stepped 
round the screen ; and the doctor, who had been intently 
watching my face, gave a quiet laugh as I recognised them 
—confound him ! 

'Well,' said the colonel, pleasantly surprised at my rosy 
cheeks, ' you 're looking a lot brighter this morning, Mr. 
Ashton.' 

'Ay,' laughed the doctor; 'he's got quite a blooming 
cheek, hasn't he ? ' 

' They 're both blooming,' corrected the colonel, gazing 
at roe critically. 

I could have throttled that doctor where he stood! 
Fearl looked puzzled yet appreciative; for he perceived 
that there was a joke somewhere, though he could not 
quite make out what it was ; whilst I, in the efifort to stop 
blushing, had blushed more. I pretended to busy myself 
with the blanket that I might hide my confusion. 

' Had a good night ? ' asked the colonel presently. 

'Yes, thanks,' I answered, beginning to recover myself. 
* I don't seem to remember much after the doctor gave me 
that dose of physic last night.' 

'But ye remember that well enough, 111 be bound,' 
observed Mr. Fearl. ' Pills's dosings aren't things to be 
forgotten, are they. Pills?' 

' Wait till I get a chance on you,' laughed the doctor. 
' I '11 see you don't forget it ! Though, after all, perhaps 
I '11 be lenient if you '11 just bear a hand while I make 
Mr. Ashton presentable. Help him to sit up while I fetch 
some water and things. Coming, colonel ? ' and away the 
doctor went, taking Colonel Singleton with him. 

' Eh, lad,' exclaimed Mr. Fearl, as he placed his hands 
under my arms and drew me up to a sitting posture, thoi^h 
really I was quite well enough to have got up myself, 'eh, 
lad, but I 'm glad it 's no worse ye are ! I could never have 
forgiven myself if aught serious had happened to ye.' 

' It's all in the day's reckoning, Fearl,' I returned. 'But 
it's the second time you Ve saved my life, and * 
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'Tis the second time I've put ye in deadly peril,' 
interrupted the mate. ' An' 'twas selfish of me to do it ; 
but the truth was I wanted to have you with me instead of 
anybody else.' 

'And I'm glad you did,' I returned warmly. 'I'd be 
sorry if it were any other way.' 

'Well, well,' he returned, with a quiet yet pleased smile ; 
' I knew 'twas so. All the same,' he continued, a little 
quizzically, ' there 's somebody here that I daren't ha' faced 
if I 'd come back without ye.' 

'I — I don't know about that,' I said, feeling a trifle 
embarrassed. ' But anyway, if it is so, I 'm equally certain 
that there 's somebody else that wouldn't have looked too 
sweetly on me if I 'd come back alone. There were two 
people waiting up for us last night besides the doctor and 
Colonel ' 

' Hush, lad ! hush ! ' exclaimed the mate quickly, and 
almost harshly, and as I glanced up at his face I saw that 
it had gone deadly white. ' Them things isn't for a mate 
wi' his rough speech and manners. Besides, ye 're wrong 
about that. If anybody wants me back so extra, 'tis 
because I 'm skipper for the time being. 'Tis nothen' else ! ' 

' Nothing else ! ' I echoed. ' Why, man ' 

But just at that moment the doctor returned, carrying a 
varied selection of articles which he deposited on the floor, 
one after another, with much care. Then, as Mr. Fearl 
took the opportunity and left us, he set to work on me with 
a will. He washed my hands and face, brushed my hair, 
put a clean shirt on me, and altogether made me feel twice 
as fresh and well as I had felt before. 

' I 'd bet anything,' he said, as he gently coaxed my 
wounded arm into the sleeve of the shirt, ' that I 'm the 
only man who thought of bringing away from the ship a 
few extra articles of underwear. But that 's because I 'm 
" the doctor," I suppose. Anyway, it was just in case of 
something of this sort happening that I brought 'em. There, 
how d'you feel now? Better? That's the sort D'you 
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think, if you were to try, you could eat a bit of break- 
fast?' 

' Rather!' I ejaculated warmly, feeling that, after all, Ford 
was a tolerably good fellow at bottom, for all his joking a 
few minutes before. 

* Well, then,' he continued, as, having gathered up all his 
impedimenta again, he stood looking down upon me with a 
quizzical smile playing about his lips, ' I '11 give you per- 
mission to have some breakfast, and it shall be brought to 
you here — no, you're not to get up, but I'll ask Miss 
Colleton to bring it,' and before I could say a word in reply 
he had disappeared. 

But I really thought as I leaned back on an improvised 
cushion of sand, covered with a blanket, that the doctor 
was a regular trump. 

I only had a few moments to myself, though; for almost 
at once Mrs. Colleton and Mrs. Field, having been told 
that I was now ' at home to visitors,' came to see how I 
was, and to lavish their sympathy upon me. 

' You know, Mr. Ashton,' said Mrs. Colleton mutinously, 
after the usual inquiries as to my health had been answered, 
* we can't have you going on these expeditions so often. 
Mr. Fearl has no right to be always calling upon you. Why 
doesn't he let the washer-up — Featherley, I mean — go?' 

' I don't think,' said Mrs. Field quietly, * that he could 
trust Featherley as well as he can Mr. Ashton.' 

'Well, I was only thinking that a good run would do 
him no harm. I can positively see that man getting stouter 
every day 1 But there, we 're tiring the invalid, and besides, 
here's Millicent with his breakfast Have you got every- 
thing, Milly ? And is it all hot ? ' 

' Yes, mamma,' replied Miss Colleton, as she came up, 
carrying my breakfast with considerable dexterity. ' Good 
morning, Mr. Ashton,' she continued. 'I'm so glad 
you 're better. And now come and get this before it goes 
cold.' 

' Yes ; mind you make a good meal, Mr. Ashton,' said 
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Mrs. Colleton, as she and Mrs. Field turned to ga ' And, 
Milly, see that you look after him properly.' 

'Very well, mamma.' Then, as they left us, she con- 
tinued to me, ' Now, Mr. Ashton, can you manage ? See» 
I 've cut the bacon up for you, and here 's a fork.' 

' It is kind of you, Miss Colleton,' I said gratefully. 

' I 'm afraid I can't take any credit for it,' she replied. 
* The doctor ordered me, you know.' 

' He said he would,' I returned. ' He didn't say any- 
thing about "if you were willing to come," so I suppose 
he meant to punish you for something.' 

' Or to punish you for getting yourself hurt,' she retorted, 
laughing and colouring slightly. 

* If so,' I answered, ' his failure is greater than words can 
tell.' 

Her colour deepened, but the smile remained, and lit up 
her sweet face as she held my plate towards me. 

' Now, do get your breakfast, please, Mr. Ashton,' she 
said softly. ' Mamma will give me such a scolding if you 
don't make a good one.' 

' But,' I asked, ' where is yours ? ' 

' I can get mine presently,' she answered. 

' I won't have a bite,' I said, ' until you get yours.' 

'Oh, but you must,' she exclaimed. Then, as I was 
about to protest stubbornly, she added, 'Well, then, if 
you 11 begin at once, I '11 bring mine here as soon as it 's 
ready.' 

' I 'U begin this instant if you 11 do that,' I said. 

'Then do,' she returned, ' and I '11 go and get it' 

I did as she wished, and presently she returned carrying 
her own breakfast, and sat down beside me. Just at first, 
I think, neither of us quite knew what to talk about, so it 
was only natural that we should take up a subject of never- 
failing interest, namely, ourselves. The occasion, more- 
over, seemed to lend itself to mutual confidences. Some 
casual remark about the delay which the mutiny would 
cause to our reaching England led on in the most natural 
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manner to the storehouses of personal reminiscence and 
private history ; and Miss Colleton told me something of 
the reasons for which she and her mother were under- 
taking their journey. 

Her father, who had held some Government post in 
Hong-Kong, was dead ; and her uncle, sole trustee for her 
mother and herself, had been false to his charge, and, while 
keeping on the right side of the law, had dispossessed them 
of nearly the whole of their fortune, leaving them in very 
straitened circumstances. For this reason they were re- 
turning to England in order that Miss Colleton might fit 
herself for a position as governess or teacher, and thus 
be able to support herself when her mother's annuity, 
almost the sole remnant of their possessions, was no longer 
available. 

I confess, when she told me this, that my heart seemed 
to come up into my throat. I wanted to tell her that 
I loved her, that I would shield and guard her ever, that 
all my future happiness was bound up in her ; and to ask 
her if she could not love me just a little in return. Yet 
I knew I had no right to speak yet. In spite of Mr. Fearl's 
words I dared not count too strongly upon her returning 
my passion ; and I felt that unless she did return it, the 
position of both of us after a declaration on my part would 
be painful in the extreme. No, I would stifle it back at all 
cost until we reached civilisation again — if ever we did I 

And so I told her the main incidents of my own life; and 
as I did so I experienced, not for the first time in her com- 
pany, though now more strongly than ever before, a sense 
of shame for the preference I had ever entertained for the 
barbarities of a semi-civilised life and the uncouthness of 
the wilderness. When I thought of Mr. Fearl, who, though 
a sailor from his youth up, had nevertheless managed to 
keep in touch with many of the higher feelings of society, 
who knew something of art, and was acquainted with a varied 
and worthy literature, my half-forgotten college course rose 
up full of censure before my eyes, and the barren years that 
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had intervened reproached me with the sense of n^lected 
opportunities. How immeasurably was I the mate's inferior ! 
And how, where he felt himself unworthy, should I dare to 
aspire to a similar height of bliss ? I looked at the sweet, 
sympathetic face at my side, and for its very sweetness my 
heart became as lead within me. 

' You see. Miss Colleton,' I said despondently, when I had 
come to an end of ray story, ' I have been but a vagabond 
on the face of the earth. I have thrown away all my chances, 
and have been useless alike to myself and to everybody else !' 

' Oh, don't say that 1 ' she remonstrated warmly. * I 'm 
sure it isn't true. You have gained experience such as very 
few possess, you have learned resourcefulness and self- 
reliance, and you have seen that men living on the out- 
skirts of civilisation are of the same flesh and blood as 
those who live in its heart' 

' And if I have 1 ' I answered. * It might all have been 
learned in a worthier school. The experiences I have gained 
are at the expense of others, more important, which I have 
missed. Resourcefulness and self-reliance can be learned 
in every walk of life ; while, as for the last, by your own 
words you have learned it every bit as well as I.' 

'But you have seen it and realised it,' she replied; 'I 
know it only by rote.' 

'So that you do know it,' I answered, 'does it matter how?' 

She hesitated a moment. 

'And you said,' she continued, evading the question, 
' that you have been useless. I wonder how it would have 
fared with us had you not made one of our party?' 

' Every bit as well as it has done, for all I can see/ 1 
answered. 'I've done nothing so far but get myself into 
trouble. Even now, I 'm the only one not fit to get about' 

' Reavy would have had no one to tell his suspicions to,' 
she went on, as though she had not heard me ; ' there would 
have been one less on the poop on that terrible night when 
the men mutinied, and I 'm afraid we should never have got 
the boats — even, indeed, if we had lived to want them. How 
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can you call yourself useless after such services as these 
to us all?' 

' You give me too much credit for them, Miss CoUetoiL 
But even were it as you say, can a fortnight's usefulness 
counterbalance the years I have thrown away? — years 
during which I might have been preparing myself by study 
to take some worthy part in life.' 

*And if you had done that,' she returned, almost as 
though she were thinking aloud, *you would never have 
taken passage on the Golden Wave.^ 

'And better for me,' I murmured in my dejection, 'if 
I never had.' 

' Are you sure ? ' she asked, with a little catch in her voice 
which I scarce noticed, so self-concentrated was I. 

' Yes,' I answered. ' It has shown me happiness — which 

can never be ' 

• Quite sure ? ' 

Something in her tone made me glance up at her face, 
and what I saw there I cannot describe in words. But as I 
caught the light beaming in her eyes I felt the blood course 
more strongly through my veins, the jaundiced view I had 
lately taken was dissipated entirely, my resolutions to keep 
silent were utterly forgotten. I leaned towards her and 
caught her hand in mine. 

'Miss Colleton,' I exclaimed, 'it is you who must make 
me sure one way or the other. It is for your sake I regret 
the years I have wasted. It is for your sake I would be 
worthier than I am. I know I oughtn't to speak now. I 
didn't intend to yet I meant to have said nothing until we 

had got back to some civilised place, and then I meant ' 

The words had come out in a torrent, but the beautiful 
flush which had overspread her face when I began had faded 
away, and now she gazed at me with dismay in her eyes. 

' Oh, don't, please I ' she exclaimed, in a distressed tone. 
' You 're exciting yourself, and you '11 make yourself worse. 
I oughtn't to have let you. You mustn't say another 
word, please ! ' 
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' Mustn't I ? ' I queried hopelessly. 
' Not — not now,' she replied, and again the colour dyed 
her cheeks. 

* May I another time ? ' I asked quickly. 

* I — I don't know ! I mean — ^perhaps — yes, if you like,' 
and before I could do more than raise her hand and press 
it to my lips, she had sprung up and left me. 

My first impulse was to jump up and follow her, but un- 
fortunately, in my present condition, with one arm A^^rs- 
de-camdatf jumping of any sort was out of the question. 
Nevertheless, by a slower method I was making fair 
progress towards getting on to my feet, and at the same 
time finding myself weaker than I had expected, when the 
doctor appeared round the edge of the screen, holding in 
his hand the inevitable tin can. 

'Hallo!' he exclaimed. 'Here, I say, this won't do. 
What are you up to now? ' 

' I 'm getting up,' I returned, pausing with one knee on 
the ground. 

'The dickens you are!' he retorted. 'Just get down 
again as quick as you know how,' and catching hold of me 
he pushed me back into bed and drew the blanket over 
my shoulders. ' That's better,' he continued. ' And now 
drink this. It's some more nice physic' 

'That other was bad,' I told him. 

' Was it ? ' he returned cheerfully. ' Well, this '11 be bad, 
too ; but you 've got to drink it, all the same. And then 
off you go to sleep.' 

' But look here, doctor,' I remonstrated, ' I 'd rather not 
go to sleep. And besides, Mr. Fearl may want ' 

' Never you mind what Mr. Fearl may want 1 ' returned 
the doctor. ' You 're under my orders, not his. And I say 
you 're to go to sleep, and go to sleep you shall ! ' 

You cannot argue with a man who kneels over you and 
pops the edge of a tin can, containing very nasty physic, 
between your teeth every time you open your mouth to 
speak. So at last I swallowed his villainous decoction to 
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pacify him, and, turning over, dosed my eyes until be 
should have gone away. 

When I opened them again I was conscious of a faint, 
passing wonder to see that the sun was shining through the 
entrance of the cavern and nearly a third of the way across 
the still pool within. For some time I lay quiet, feeling 
very happy and comfortable as I listened to the heavy drone 
of the surf upon the reef, and occasionally caught the sound 
of the subdued voices of such of our party as were awake 
and not too idle to talk. 

While I was thus chewing the cud of sweet reflections, in 
which, needless to say, a certain young lady figured life-size, 
I suddenly heard a footfall on the soft sand above me, and, 
turning my head, saw that Mr. Fearl was there. His back 
was towards me, and his clothes were dripping with water, 
by which I concluded that he had been tracing the stream 
upwards in search of an opening on to the surface of the 
island ; and, anxious to know the result, I hailed him. 

At the sound of my voice he turned towards me, but 
without making any other move, and I now saw that he 
hugged some big round thing under his coat, while his face 
was drawn and haggard, and his eyes gleamed like coals of 
fire. So strange — ^nay, so terrible did he look, standing 
there motionless and silent, with his glowing eyes fixed 
upon my face, that a chill of apprehension shot through 
me, making me cry out in sudden alarm — 

* Why, Fearl ! Fearl, old man ! Whatever 's the matter ? ' 
He recovered himself at once, but with a visible effort 

* Hush, hush 1 ' he exclaimed, coming towards me. ' Don't 
bring the others round yet a bit,' and he sat down beside 
me on a mound of sand. 

* Why,' I asked, ' has anything happened ? What 's that 
under your coat?' 

He opened his arm and let a human skull drop to the 
ground. 

'Good Lord!' I exclaimed, starting back as it rolled 
towards me. 
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We both stared at it for some moments in silence. 
'Where on earth did you get that thing from ? ' I asked 
at length. 

* Up yonder/ he returned, jerking his head towards the 
tunnel * I thought 'twas devils,' he continued, with a half 
laugh, as though he were thinking aloud. ' By the Lord, I 
did ! An' I wasn't so far out, neither. Ne'er mind; we set 
traps for devils i' these parts, an' as I live, Mr. Ashton ' — 
his voice grew tense and took edge, and his eyes lighted 
up with a terrible hardness as he turned them upon me — 
' as I live, Mr. Ashton, I 've got a trap ready set an' baited 
for them villains up yonder; an' though 'tis neither my 
setting nor my baiting, yet I 'm the one as '11 spring it.' 

' Whatever 's it all about ? ' I exclaimed. 'I don't under- 
stand.' 

•Well,' he said, *I11 tell ye. Ye know where we went 
yesterday, and I said I 'd come again and go up Stream to 
find if there was a way out ? ' 

* Yes,' I replied. 

•Well,' he said, * I've been.' 

I waited a few moments, and presently he resumed. 

* It 's not such a bad climb, after all,' he said, ' because I 
found out an easy way up ; an' I needn't ha' got wet at all 
scarcely, only when I was comin' back I was in such a queer- 
feelin' mood I went an' tripped right into the middle o' the 
stream. Well, after I 'd climbed it, I found myself in a fair- 
sized passage, wi'the stream running down the middle. So 
I went on for a bit — a good bit, too, — an' presently the 
passage got narrower an' narrower, with jagged, rocky vralls, 
an' I hadn't gone far after that before it narrowed down to 
a regular tube. I don't quite know why I went any farther, 
for I had to get down on my hands and knees an' crawl 
along that way, an' once I had to wriggle nearly full length 
for a distance o' six or eight feet ; but I 'm glad now I stuck 
at it. For when I got through this narrow part I found 
myself in quite a good-sized cavern, an' the moment I 
started to overhaul it, what d' ye think I saw ? ' 
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'This/ I answered, nodding towards the skull, yet 
wondering at his mood. 

'Ay, an' more!' he exclaimed in an impassioned tone. 
* There, in the very middle, were a lot o' boxes an' canvas 
bags half rotted through, what with age an' damp; and 
judging by those that had given way, every blessed one o' 
them was simply bursting wi' gold ! It lay about over the 
floor o' the cavern in coins and ingots and nuggets and 
LfOrd knows what beside ; an' the least touch at a bag, or 
a bit of a kick at a box, would uncover as much more as 
ever yere eyes could wish to see. An' that beastly thing 
was nailed on to one o' the boxes.' 

He came to a stop, and slowly took from his pocket a long 

nail, nearly eaten away with rust, which he handed to me. 

' There,' he continued ; ' that was right through it, and 

the point's in the lid now. It broke off when I laid hold 

of the skull. See, here are the holes,' and he took up the 

battered skull and showed me where the nail had pierced 

through the forehead and had come out at the back. 

* Good heavens ! ' was all I could manage to say. 

'Ay,' he went on, 'and I got a bonny fright, an' no 

mistake ! I wasn't feeling any too plucky, I can tell ye, 

after finding that thing, and me all alone in the bowels o' 

the earth, with naught but a galley-lantern 'twixt me and 

blackness ; an' when I heard thumpings and poundings and 

suchlike carryings-on, I 'd ha' given a good deal to be back 

here. I was just getting to hear gibberings an' clankin' 

chains, and as ready as anything to see ghosts an' imps and 

all those sort o' things leering at me from the walls o' the 

cavern, when all at once the truth burst on me with a smack ! 

This was the treasure Struelli was after, an' the thumpings 

and the poundings were him an' his mates digging overhead ! ' 

'The deuce !' I exclaimed. 

' Ay,' he continued ; ' that's what I thought, I can tell ye ! 
But there's a bit more, yet.' 
' Go on ! ' I said eagerly. 
' As soon as I tumbled to what was really happening, I 
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forgot all about the imps an' ghosts an' things, an' set to 
work to examine the roof just above the treasure. An' 
then I saw that whoever had laid that treasure to rest had 
put a big stone — maybe six feet long by four across ; a slab, 
most likely, that had broken from one o' the rocks — on top 
of it to keep it safe, as well as leavin' this poor fool ' — he 
motioned towards the skull — 'to mount guard. Then the 
treasure had fallen through, or at least most of it had; 
though when I came to look closer I saw that there were 
one or two boxes still left fixed in the clayey sort o* soil, 
but ready to crumble and fall to pieces at the least touch. 
An' by thunder, the stone itself was none too secure, 
neither 1 I tell ye, it made me stand from under pretty 
smart when I saw how 'twas fixed — an' now d' ye see what 
I'mdrivin'at?' 

The man was transfigured with triumph and fierce elation. 
I could only gaze at him in wonder and admiration. 

' What ? ' I queried breathlessly. 

'Prop that stone up,' he said with intense passion, 'an' 
wait till they dig down to it. Then bring it down an' them 
on top of it, an' we'll be waiting below ! ' 

'Bravo!' I exclaimed, carried away with excitement 
'Hur ' 

' Steady, there I Steady ! ' remonstrated the mate. 

But it was too late. Dr. Ford had heard my voice, and 
immediately came to see what I was making my noise 
about. But when he saw the mate sitting there in his wet 
things, and caught sight of the battered skull lying on the 
ground, he forgot me entirely. 

' Hallo ! ' he exclaimed. ' What in the world 's this ? ' 

'Is tea ready?' inquired the mate, taking no notice of 
the question. 

' It will be in a few minutes,' returned the doctor. 

' Well,' continued Mr. Fearl, 'get us some dry togs, PiUs, 
an' then as soon as tea 's over come quietly here an' bring 
the colonel with ye, an' 1 11 tell ye all about it' 

After a moment's pause the doctor nodded silently and 
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departed, while Mr. Fearl proceeded to divest himself of 
his wet dothes. 

' How are ye feeling, Mr. Ashton ? ' he asked pr^ently. 
*I 'm feeling as right as a trivet again, thanks,' I replied. 
'That's weiy he responded. 'Ye '11 be able to go up 
yonder with us to-morrow, maybe?' 

' I 'd not miss it for worlds 1 ' I exclaimed. 
Presently the doctor returned with an armful of clothing 
which he laid on the ground He looked very grave, and 
stood for some moments half irresolute, as though he wished 
to say something but did not quite know how to put it. As 
for Mr. Fearl, he had donned a most seraphic smile, and 
was evidently ready on the smallest provocation to break 
out in boisterous jocularity. At length the doctor decided 
how to express himself. 

' I say, you know, Fearl,' he said hesitatingly, ' is this 
news of yours good or bad ? That 's all I want to know.' 

Mr. Fearl had got his white duck trousers on, and was 
wriggling his shirt over his head. He said not a word until 
he had got his arms into the sleeves, then he leaned im- 
pressively towards the doctor. 

'See, Pills,' he said, 'we've got them devils as the Lord 
has the waters o' the sea — in the hollow of our hand ; an' 
by the Lord we 11 grind 'em so ! ' and he ground the palms 
of his hands together till they whitened under the pressure. 
The doctor looked at him with growing elation, then 
suddenly, with a quick nod, turned and left us. 

'Here!' I exclaimed, as soon as he had gone; 'I'm 
getting up'; and suiting the action to the words, I 
scrambled to my feet. 

Mr. Fearl looked at me approvingly. 
' That 's the style, Mr. Ashton,' he said. ' Tis only after 
a man has got up that he can tumble down again.' 

' But I 'm not tumbling,' I responded ; and with a little 
assistance from the mate I soon managed to make myself 
sufficiently presentable to suit the not very exacting require- 
ments of our situation. 



CHAPTER XX 

There is no tonic in the pharmacopoeia so bracing as 
the consciousness of actual or incipient success ; and Mr. 
Fearl's discovery, together with the results to be reasonably 
hoped from it, had done me more good than a week's 
nursing. Then, too, I was in a state of no small elation 
owing to the occult understanding at which I had arrived 
with Miss Colleton ; and thus it was that when Mr. Feari 
and I joined our festive board — or rather floor, for that was 
our only table — my friends were all surprised and pleased 
to see me looking so well again. Naturally, the doctor re- 
monstrated with me for getting up ; but as I was up, and 
further, as I flatly refused to go to bed again, he made the 
best of a bad job and, I will frankly state, bore me no ill- 
will for my disobedience. 

Surely, for people in our plight, that was a merry party. 
Colonel Singleton was as fresh as dew; he had been 
studying a book on military manoeuvres all afternoon — ^the 
same that he used to study in his bunk aboard the Golden 
WcBoe^ with his eyes shut and his mouth wide open, — ^and as 
his studies had been uninterrupted he was in the best of 
humours. Mrs. Colleton and Mrs. Field had probably 
been studying another volume of the same series ; and the 
former seemed to have lost for the time being the desire 
which she had frequently expressed since we had left the 
ship, namely, that we should try to get back to her again. 
Mrs. Field seemed as happy and contented as though she 
had been in the very heart of London, or wherever she 
would like to be best, instead of in a cave, and practically 
besieged by mutineers. Miss Colleton blushM sweetly 
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when she saw me accompaDying the mate, and unobtru- 
sively made a place for me beside her. I need not say 
whether I took it or not. 

But of all our party Mr. Fearl was the centre of life 
and humour. Without really saying very much himself, 
he kept putting in a sentence or two which brought the 
laughter to our tongues and started the conversation off 
again with renewed energy. And yet there was an under- 
current of sternness and inflexible determination about 
him which plainly puzzled both Colonel Singleton and the 
ladies, though I fancied that Mrs. Field seemed to have 
grasped something of its meaning. Perhaps you have seen 
how a painter sometimes so blends humour and pathos in 
his picture that when you look at it you scarcely know 
whether to laugh at the humour or to weep over the 
pathos. In Mr. FearFs demeanour I thought I detected 
the same subtle blending of two conflicting emotions, one 
of which was humour but the other was tragedy. His 
mirth, though harmless enough in itself, and breathing no 
slaughter, somehow brought to my mind the hard jocularity 
of the veteran soldier going into what he believes will be 
his last battle. 

* Whatever is the matter with Mr. Fearl ? ' Miss Colleton 
whispered to me, when we wtth about half-way through our 
meal * He makes me laugh and shudder at the same time.' 

' You mustn't say anything to the others,' I whispered 
back ; ' but I believe he 's got a plan ready for trapping the 
mutineers.' 

She looked at me for a moment, and then fixed her eyes 
steadfastly upon the mate ; after which she gave a quick 
nod of comprehension, as though she considered the 
explanation satisfactory. 

As soon as the meal was ended. Colonel Singleton, Dr. 
Ford, and I strolled quietly away to the back of the screen, 
where our sand-bunks were scooped out The mate followed 
a few minutes later — which few minutes he had spent in 
imparting some sort of information to Mrs. Field. As 
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he came up, seeing that I had noticed the conversation, 
he was good enough to explain, though I certainly never 
imagined that any explanation was necessary. 

' I 've just been following your example, Mr. Ashton,' 
he began. 

' My example? ' I asked in surprise. 

'Ay,' he returned, with a twinkle in his eyes. 'I've 
been telling Mrs. Field pretty much what you told Miss 
Colleton, namely, that she and the others might pipe an' 
be merry, seeing as some other people would probably 
be made to dance. Now, colonel,' he broke off, coming 
forward, 'if ye want to see a thing o' real beauty, a thing 
as should appeal to all yere artistic feelings an' sentiments 
an' — an' suchlike, just look at this !' and stooping down 
he picked the skull off the floor, toyed with it a few 
moments, and then held it out for the colonel to inspect 

But the colonel hardly seemed prepared to go into any 
extravagant raptures over the thing. 

'Hallo !' he exclaimed, holding out his hand somewhat 
gingerly. ' Where did you get that from ? ' 

' Ain't it beautiful ? ' queried the mate. 

' Hm — m. Can't say I think so ' ; and the colonel let 
it drop to the ground. 

'No?' said the mate, as he picked it up again and 
looked it over critically. ' Well, handsome is as handsome 
does, say I ; an' this gentleman — I beg its pardon ; this part 
of a gentleman — ^has done pretty handsomely by me, and, I 
reckon I may add, by the rest of us too.' 

' Indeed ! ' said the colonel, looking at it with a little 
more interest ' And may I ask in what way ? ' 

'Ye may, sir; an' 111 be right happy to tell ye,' 
returned the mate; and, without more ado, he gave an 
account of his journey and the discovery in which it had 
resulted Before he had concluded his narrative the 
colonel and the doctor were in a state of elated excite- 
ment ; and even I, though I had heard the story before, 
was again completely carried away by it 
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* What a discovery ! ' exclaimed the colonel, as he wrung 
the mate's hand. 'Mr. Fearl, I congratulate you most 
heartily, not only on account of this, but also on your 
conduct of the campaign all through* Yours has been 
the master-mind of the whole party ; yours the seeing eye 
and the capable hand.' 

* Don't make too much of a bit o' good luck, colonel,' 
remonstrated the mate, who was considerably taken aback by 
this generous, yet perfectly truthful, tribute to his abilities. 
' Ye know some folks can't fall on a feather-bed but their 
nose falls foul o* the iron post, while others can't bark their 
shins over a heap o' stones without unearthin' gold. Tis 
just luck, colonel.' 

* Luck ! Not a bit of it ! ' returned the colonel. ' Some 
people have the wit only to tumble over stones that cover 
gold, and you're one of that sort, Mr FearL Now, can 
we get to this place at once ? ' he went on, ' for I 'm most 
eager to see it ! ' 

'Then come along,' responded Mr. Fearl, taking the 
lantern and going towards the tunnel. ' There 's no time 
like the present; an' besides, the quicker we begin our 
work, the more likely 'tis to be finished when 'tis wanted.' 

We all followed in single file, finding the going easy 
enough until we came to the place where Fearl and I had 
stopped short on the previous occasion. Certainly, at first 
sight, it looked an awkward bit to climb ; for there seemed 
no other way than to scale the face of the waterfall, which 
was fully five feet in height, with the water pouring down 
one the whole time. But Mr. Fearl had found a place a 
little below the fall where the side of the tunnel was scalable 
to a height of four or five feet. From here there was a 
narrow ledge running to a little above the level of the water 
above the fall, and along this ledge it was possible to walk 
by pressing with the hands against the roof of the tunnel. 
Even I, once I had been helped on to the ledge, found 
little difficulty in performing the other part unaided. 

Here, above the waterfall, we found ourselves in a cavern 
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about thirty feet long and varying from ten to fifteen feet 
in width. The roof, whose perpetually dripping water had 
formed a few stalactites, was of solid rock, jagged and 
uneven ; and, in the uncertain light of the lantern, assumed 
grotesque and weird shapes. But without pausing here, 
Mr. Fearl led us right on to where the cave narrowed 
down into a sort of tunnel, along which we walked for a 
considerable distance. 

Presently it became narrower and narrower, and the roof 
lower, until, as the mate had said, it was something like a 
tube ; and it was only by pressing with one hand against the 
side opposite to that on which we crawled on our hands and 
knees that we could avoid the now deep and swiftly flowing 
stream in the centre. Then came the crucial bit Mr. Fearl 
sent warning to us that from where he was we should haye 
to crawl at full length ; and truly, when I came to it, it 
demanded all my powers to get along. At length, to my 
great relief, the mate gave a grunt of satisfaction, and the 
next moment I saw the lantern being waved before my 
eyes, while he stood up and looked back at me. 

* Come along, Mr. Ashton,' he said. ' We 've got to the 
end at last ' ; and with a final effort I caught hold of his 
hand, and he helped me to my feet, the colonel and the 
doctor quickly following. 

It was with feelings somewhat difficult to define that we 
looked round at the cavern in which we now stood. It 
was about twenty feet long and ten or twelve feet wide, 
and the stream on entering divided into two parts, one of 
which went round one side of the cave and the other round 
the other side, leaving the middle free from water. I 
gathered these details almost without knowing it, for my 
attention, and also that of my companions, was instantly 
directed towards the central portion, which was littered 
with gold in coins', gold in bars, gold in nuggets, and 
with canvas bags, some whole and some broken, and 
small boxes in like condition, all full of gold. We stooped 
down and picked up some of the coins. There were 
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sovereigns and guineas, Napoleons and guldens, and many 
others whose names I had never heard of, all lying pro- 
miscuously together in heaps. And while we stooped 
down and looked at, and toyed with, all this gleaming 
wealth by the light of the lantern, a dull, deep thud— 
cmneh — thud! pulsed heavily through the cavern. 

Mr. Fearl jerked his head up towards whence the sounds 
seemed to emanate. 

' Them 's the *' devils " ! ' he said laconically. 

But, wholly unmindful of him or them, we continued to 
examine the piles of shining metal, until the mate^ who 
had not joined in this amusement, became impatient. 

* See here,' he said ; ' the gold 'ull not run away, an' 
we Ve got something better to do than fiddlin' with it just 
now ' ; and at this we left the heaps of treasure and turned 
our attention to the roof of the cave. 

Here the mate showed us the flat stone held in its place 
by about six or seven jutting pieces of rock, all of which, 
with two exceptions, seemed fairly easy of removal. But 
these two were large, protruding masses which would be 
very difficult to get away with the tools and in the time at 
our disposal, and yet, if left where they were, they might 
bring all our plans to naught ; for their positions were such 
that it looked quite possible for them alone to prevent the 
stone from falling, if not altogether, at least long enough 
to enable such of the mutineers as happened to be digging 
at the time to escape out of their excavation. 

' I don't see how we can remove those,' said the colonel 
after a careful examination. 

'They are a bit awkward,' admitted the mate, 'but it's 
got to be done. It ain't a case o' " can," 'tis a case o' 
" must " ! ' 

' Ay, that 's all right,' said the doctor. ' But how are we 
going to do it ? ' 

'Well,' returned Mr. Fearl, 'there's an anchor to the 
jolly-boat, an' that 'ud make a fair pick-axe for the job.' 

' Hm — m ! ' muttered the doctor dubiously. 
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' Then/ continued the mate, * we *ve got a bit o' powder 
left • 

* What 1 ' I exclaimed. ' You don't mean that yoa 11 blast 
them away ? ' 

' An' why not ? ' queried the mate calmly. 
•Why, think of the row/ I returned. 

* I reckon that won't matter much/ answered Mr. FearL 
' They 11 not be likely to keep at work all night, in which 
case they won't hear it ; but even if they do, they 11 think 
our row is what I thought their row was— devils.' 

The idea tickled me, and I laughed, as also did the 
doctor; but the colonel remained stolidly unappreciative. 

* If you really think that, Mr. Fearl,' he said, * we had 
better get to work at once.' 

' But what puzzles me,' said the doctor, 'is how on earth 
the thing has happened. The gold must have beat put 
in from above ; and when that was done, this cave couldn't 
have been in existence. How has it been formed ? And 
why has the treasure fallen ? And—' 

•Never mind yere "hows" and yere "whys,** Pills,' 
interrupted the mate. * Be satisfied that 'tis so, an' come on.' 

•All right; but just let's have a squint,' urged the 
doctor, as he took the lantern and went to the far end of 
the cave where the stream entered. 

We followed him, and I now noticed that in the solid 
rock there was a perpendicular cleft about two feet wide 
at the bottom and narrowing to only a few inches at the 
top. Between the two walls of the cleft was a steeply 
inclined plane about ten or twelve feet in length, and 
having a drop in that distance of some fiver or six feet, 
and down this the water raced with the velocity of a mill- 
streaoL At the bottom, just where it entered the cave, it 
poured into a spoon-shaped cavity of some considerable 
depth, from which it divided into two streams, one of which 
went round each side of the cave, meeting again at the 
other end. At this cavity the doctor now looked closely. 

•Ah, I see,' he said; 'this is the dry season, but when 
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^r the rains are on there '11 be a fearful torrent pouring down 

here. It will come into this hollow at the bottom, here, at 

<: such a rate that it will be turned upwards and thrown cle^n 

against the roof of the cave in a regular jet ! That 's what 

has brought the treasure down. By George I How curious 

that is, now ! ' 

u ' Ay, ay,' said the mate ; ' o* course tis curious, like a 

^ many other things. But come on. Pills. We Ve got some- 

^ thin' else to do than stop foolin' here.' 

'Just a moment,' returned the doctor, balancing himself 
delicately and leaning forward into the cleft, up which he 
^ held the lantern as far as he could. 

'Ye can't get up there. Pills,' said the mate impatiently. 
' I tried it myself, an' 'tis as slippy as glass.' 

^- * No,' answered the doctor ; • I don't want O Lord!* 

he yelled, and tried to get back. 

I just caught sight of a human body and a terrible 
human face at the top of the incline, and the next moment 
it shot down like lightning upon the unlucky doctor. 
There was a wild shriek ; a crash ; out went the lamp, 
plunging us in darkness; then came a loud splash, and 
immediately the cavern was filled with such ear-splitting 
yells, screeches, scuffling, and curses as would have done 
honour to pandemonium. 

I started back, and rushing to the lower end of the cave, 
where we had entered, pulled out my knife and stood on 
guard. Everything was pitch dark, and still the cries con- 
tinued, making my hair stand on end with fright I did 
not know at what instant I should be attacked, or by how 
many ; so, being afraid of mistaking a friend for a foe, I 
began to call out my name, and my address of the moment. 
'I'm here — Ashton — ^guarding the way out!' I cried. 
' 1 11 put my knife into' the first man I touch, so friends 
beware ! ' 

* And I 'm here 1 ' cried the doctor, from the other end of 
the cavern, in answer. ' I 've missed him ! ' 
I returned my own phrase, which I called out two or 
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three times, whiles gradually the cries diminished in 
intensity, though the scufRing continued. Then came the 
mate's voice hoarse with passion. 

' Stow that blasted row and strike a light ! ' he cried. 
'I've got him!' 

'Stick to him, then ! ' I counselled needlessly, while I felt 
in my pocket for some matches. 

'D'ye think I 'm such a blamed fool as to let him go ? ' 
growled the mate. ' Get that light, I Ah ! ' 

I had struck a match, and presently it flared up, showing 
me the doctor standing in the pool where the stream entered 
the cave, a strange figure huddled up in a far comer, and 
the mate kneeling over — Colonel Singleton, no less, who 
was almost black in the face with his choking ! 

'Oh, Susannah!' gasped Mr. Fearl helplessly, as he 
recognised his captive. Then as he got up the match 
went out. 

I struck another, and when it burnt clear the doctor 
found the lantern and brought it to me ; Mr. Fearl went 
over to the figure in the far corner, and the colonel sat up 
and caressed his throat. In another half minute we had a 
fair light, and I saw Mr. Fearl toy with his knife as he 
stood over the terrified, white-faced wretch who cowered 
against the wall of the cavern. 

' What 's brought you here ? ' he demanded, in a hard, 
set voice. 

The miserable creature made no reply, but cowered 
closer against the rock, and stared at the mate with wild, 
fascinated eyes. 

' Well, then, if ye won't answer * said the mate signi- 
ficantly ; and he stretched out his left hand to grasp the 
fellow by the head, while with the other he raised his knife 
for the blow. 

But at this the man found his tongue. 

' I — I didn't know, sir ! ' he exclaimed, in a weak tone. 
' I— I fell in 1 ' 

'Ye fell in, did ye?' queried the mate. ' How was that?' 
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* I — I were fetchin' water for — for the boys, an'— an' my 
foot slipped ! ' 

*Well?' 

' An' I tried— I tried to get back, but — ^but I couldn't, 
sir ! The stream brought me right down, sir ! ' 

* Ye lie, ye dog ! ' snarled the mate fiercely. ' Ye know 
ye came spyin' on us ! How many o' yere mates are there 
up yonder?' 

* There's not one, sir!' protested the fellow earnestly. 
* If ye kill me this blessed minute, there 's not ! There 's 
not one o' them as thinks as ye 're anywheres about here, 
sir!' 

The mate looked at him suspiciously. 

' If ye 're lying to me * he said threateningly. 

* "Tis God's truth, sir I 'Tis, for sure ! ' 

* Who are you, to be talking o' God's truth?' queried the 
mate. * Ye 're not one o' the hands, are ye ? ' 

' Yes, sir. Peter Ganson^ sir.' 

' I didn't recognise ye,' returned Mr. Fearl dryly. * Yere 
new mode o' living hasn't improved what bit o' looks ye 
ever had. Well, and where do they think we are if they 
don't think we 're here ? ' 

•They think ye 're a lot farther south, sir. They 
reckoned they seed yere boat last night a good mile to 
the south o' this, an' still goin' on.' 

* Hmph 1 ' muttered the mate. * An' how many strong 
are they?' he asked, after a pause. 

'There's only twelve on 'em now, sir,' returned the 
man. 

'Twelve, eh? Then there'll not be so many for the 
hangman, after all ! What 's the matter with ye ? ' he con- 
tinued, as the man started at his words. ' If ye start like 
that when the hangman's only mentioned, it passes me 
what ye 'II do when he lays his fists on ye ! Anybody got 
a piece o' cord ? ' 

The doctor handed him a piece, with which he proceeded 
to lash the captive's hands securely behind his back. While 
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he was doing this he suddenly looked round at us with a 
grin on his face. 

' D' ye notice as they Ve stopped their digging?' he asked, 
nodding his head towards the roof of the cave. ' I wonder 
if they heard the row ! ' 

We listened attentively, but no thuds or crunches greeted 
our ears. While we yet gazed apprehensively into each 
others' faces, the doctor scowled at Ganson. 

'The baby made row enough,' he said with a growl, * to 
waken the fellow whose skull you found ! I hope it won't 
have frightened them away for good ! ' 

< Trust 'em for that ! ' laughed the mate. ' If it has 
frightened 'em, their courage "uU come back with the day- 
light, never fear! — ^Now, you,' he continued to Ganson, 
whose bonds he had fastened, ' stop where y' are till I tell 
ye different ! ' 

The man made no reply, and Mr. Fearl, leaving him, 
turned to Colonel Singleton. 

'I'm sorry 'twas you I grappled with, colonel,' he 
said; 'an' I hope I haven't hurt ye. Ye see, I didn't 
know ! ' 

' Of course you didn't,' returned the colonel. ' Nor did 
I, either. I thought you were the invader, and I couldn't 
understand why you didn't use your knife when you had 
me down. However, that 's past, and I don't think I 'm 
much the worse for it. But now I 've got a proposal to 
make.' 

• Ay ? ' queried Mr. Fearl. 

But the colonel glanced at our captive in the comer. 

' Oh, never mind him, colonel,' said the mate genially. 
' Bless ye, he knows when he 's in good company ; an' he 
wouldn't leave us to go back to his old pals for anything ! 
Would ye, Peter ? ' 

The man scowled and turned away his head as the mate 
gave him a look of grim pleasantry. 

'Go ahead, colonel,' said the mate, withdrawing his 
attention from Ganson. 
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* Well, it '8 this,' said Colonel Singleton ; ' and I think it 
will make sure of that arch-scoundrel, Struelli. Only a very 
few of the mutineers can possibly fall down here when the 
stone is pulled away, and those few will be so dazed by 
surprise and their faU that still fewer will be easily able to 
orerpower them. Is that not so ? ' 

* Sight ye are, colonel,' admitted Mr. Fearl. 

' Then in that case,' continued the colonel, ' why not let 
some of us go ashore and ambush within sight of the 
diggers ; then, as soon as the stone falls, fire a volley into 
those remaining above, taking especial care that Struelli 
gets a bullet if he is among them ? ' 

But Mr. Fearl did not hail the suggestion with the 
enthusiasm that I expected. He hummed and hawed a 
good deal, and seemed as though he would like to veto 
the proposition, but could find no plausible ground for 
so' doing. He hesitated for so long before replying, that 
Colonel Singleton was about to turn away to hide his 
chagrin and vexation, when the mate stopped him. 

' Colonel,' he said, 'if I seemed slow to agree to yere plan, 
'tis not because I don't approve of it I do ; an' it 11 have 
to be carried out, for 'tis a good one. But whoever goes 
will have to make sure the stone has fallen before they fire, 
or else our trap 'ud be spoiled.' 

* I should Uiink that might easily be managed,' returned 
the colonel, rather quietly. 

'And none could manage it better than yereself, colonel, 
if you '11 take command o' the party,' said the mate. 
' I am at your service, sir,' answered the colonel 
' But it wasn't that,' continued Mr. Fearl, ' that made me 
hesitate over your plan, colonel. 'Twas just this : I couldn't 
bear the thought o' Struelli bein' struck down by anybody 
but myself, tl want to have his blood on my own head!' 
continued the mate, with fierce earnestness. ' I want to 
crush him with my own hands ! He murdered the best 
friend I ever had ; he as good as murdered little Weekes, 
as I 'd got a fair likin' for; an', not the least, he's done his 
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best to make the worst sort of hell I can think of for inno- 
cent women to fall into ! And so, colonel, I 'd like to pay 
him out wi' my own hands.' 

' I don't think there's one of us that hasn't got the same 
desire, Mr. Fearl,' replied the colonel, quite mollified again. 
' I know I have, anyway ! ' 

' Ay, I 'm sure of it,' answered the mate. * But Cap'en 
Freeland was more to me than he was to any one else aboard 
the ship. . . . But there ! I 'm not the one to throw away 
a good plan because it doesn't chime in on all points with 
everything I could wish for. An' your plan, colonel, is a 
good one, so we '11 carry it out ; though I '11 still hope as 
that one favour o' trying conclusions wi' Mr. Gabriel 
Struelli will yet be granted me I An' now, who '11 ye take 
with ye ? ' 

* Well, let me see — you 're hardly fit, Mr. Ashton * 

' No ; he can sit here in a comer, an' pull a trigger with 
anybody, but he 'd better not go gallivantin' all over the 
island yet a bit. Suppose ye take Pills, there, an' Flinn? 
Flinn can carry spare guns for ye, and load 'em while you 
an' Pills fire 'em.' 

* Yes; that will do very well, if you can spare the three of 
us,' said the colonel. 

' We'll spare 'em, colonel, for a job like that ! ' returned 
the mate cheerfully. 'And now we must get to work and 
prop this stone up; for I reckon they won't be all day 
getting down to it when they start in the morning. Mr. 
Ashton, you 'd better get off to bed ; you 're lookin' a bit 
fagged out' 

'Yes ! ' exclaimed the doctor ; * you come along with me 
and I '11 give you something to drink, and then you '11 turn 
straight in. You ought never to have got up, by good 
rights. So come along ! ' 

' Now, then, Ganson, up with ye ! ' said Mr. Fearl ; and 
then we began our journey back to the outer cave. 

On arriving there I felt so completely worn out that I 
made no demur even to the doctor's physic. I certainly 
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had some qualms about leaving my companions to work all 
the night through ; but knowing that in my present state I 
could render no assistance, I made the best of a bad job. 
I took the doctor's medicine without a murmur, turned 
into bed, and was soon fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XXI 

It was broad daylight when I awoke, and, starting up, I 
saw that I was the sole occupant of the dormitory behind 
the screen. I immediately set to work at as thorough a 
toilet as was possible under the circumstances, and in a 
few minutes was ready to join the rest of the party in the 
'kitchen.' 

As I sauntered towards them I saw that Mrs. Wilson 
was getting the breakfast ready and, incidentally, keeping 
an eye on Ganson, who sat near by with his hands lashed 
in front of him. Also I noticed that the jolly-boat had dis- 
appeared, that only the ladies of our party were in sight, 
and that they were all engaged in subdued, though seem- 
ingly very earnest, conversation. 

'Oh, here's Mr. Ashton 1 ' cried Mrs. Colleton, catching 
sight of me. 'He'll know all about it— don't you, Mr. 
Ashton?' 

' I hope so, I 'm sure,' I answered. ' AU about what ? ' 

' Why, these mysterious preparations that are being made 
for something or other,' returned Mrs. Colleton. ' Colcmd 
Singleton and Mr. Fearl and the others have been working 
all night I know they have, because I woke up once 
or twice and heard them talking in low tones, and 
getting things out of the boats and sawing wood; and now 
Colonel Singleton and Dr. Ford, have gone away in the 
jolly-boat — ^it seems to me that the other would be the 
jollier, or at least the more comfortable, because it's larger 
and gives you more room, — and they have taken Flinn and 
something to eat with them, and it doesn't look as if they 
were coming hack for a long time, and then there 's that 
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man that they've got tied up there — but why don't you tell 
us what it all means, Mr. Ashton ? ' 

So she had stopped at last ! 

*Why/ I said, 'this is all news to me. I 've only just 
wakened up, and didn't know what had happened.' 

' But didn't you know it was going to happen, and why ?' 
asked Mrs. Colleton ; and I felt cornered. 

'Well ' I began ; but at that moment Mr. Fearl came 

hurriedly towards us out of the tunnel ' Oh, here 's Mr. 
Fearl,' I said. ' He '11 tell us all about it' 

'Now, Featherley,' cried the mate genially, as he passed 
him, 'is breakfast ready? Hurry up, an' let's have it. 
Good morning, ladies ! Feeling pretty well, Mr. Ashton 7 ' 

' First-rate, thanks,' I answered. 

'That's the sort,' replied the mate. 'I've left Reavy 
on guard, and I want the two of us to get back to him as 
smart as we can. I heard 'em beginning their larks just 
before I came away, and we 're all ready to join in the fun 
as soon as they are, which '11 be before next month by the 
way as they 're making! — Mrs. Wilson ! ' he broke off; 'I 
want you a minute ! ' 

He took her aside and spoke to her in too low a tone for 
us to hear what he said, though I think it had something 
to do with our prisoner, and the measures to be taken in 
case he became obstreperous. In any case, I noticed that 
after the first few words the same hard, set look came into 
her face as I had seen there when our old captain had told 
her that the men were on the point of mutinying, and had 
asked her if she could load pistols. 

'Dear mel' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton confidentially, 
'whatever can be the matter? Millicent, why don't you 
find out? I 'm sure this suspense will kill me ! ' 

' I don't think you need to be anxious, mamma,' replied 
Miss Colleton. ' Mr. Fearl seems in very good spirits, so 
I 'm sure everything must be going on properly.' 

' Yes,' said Mrs. Field, with quiet confidence. ' When I 
see Mr. Fearl's eyes sparkling and laughing though there is 

T 
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not a smile on his face, I know he is satisfied with the way 
things are going. It is when he laughs and makes fun with 
serious eyes that I know he is doing it just to keep our 
spirits up, and not because he feels it. And then I feel 
frightened — or I should do, only I am always certain he 
will find some way out of the difficulty.' 

Really, she had a good deal of confidence in the mate, 
and she seemed to have studied his demeanour pretty 
closely, too ; for though I had not noticed it particularly 
before, yet now that she mentioned it, I remembered that 
there had on various occasions been exactly that difference 
between what I might term his fair-weather smile and the 
one used in times of stress. 

' Here is your breakfast, Mr. Ashton,' said Miss Colleton, 
handing it to me as Featherley laid it before us. 'You 
had better get it at once, as Mr. Fearl seems in a hurry.' 

As I was thanking her I caught the end of the mate's 
conversation with Mrs. Wilson. 

' Now ye 're quite sure ye '11 be able to manage it ? ' he 
asked earnestly. ' I know 'tis a hard piece o' work for a 
woman to do, an' I 'm sorry to have to ask it of ye ; but if 
it does come to that ye '11 be able to go through with it ? ' 

'Never fear, sir,' replied Mrs. Wilson quietly enough, 
yet with unmistakable firmness. ' I '11 not fail.'^ 

He nodded with a regretful yet satisfied air, and, leaving 
her, came to where we were and sat down, taking his 
breakfast from Mrs. Field, who had put it out for him. 

'That's a staunch woman!' he said, in a low tone; 
jerking his head backwards to indicate Mrs. Wilson. ' She 
asks no questions an' she makes no fuss, but she's always 
to hand when she 's wanted.' 

Mrs. Colleton, who was itching to pour out a volley of 
inquiries, and back them up with ten volleys of comments, 
closed her mouth with almost a snap, and looked at Mr. 
Fearl as if she would have been glad if his neck had be^ 
between her teeth. 

But the mate proceeded with his breakfast with an un- 
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conscious air which, I felt sure, was not assumed. Indeed, 
after a time he evidently became puzzled over the unwonted 
apathy displayed by those who usually took so great an 
interest in what was happening ; but beyond an occasional 
glance of inquiry round our circle, he made no sign until 
he had finished his meal. Then, while he was charging 
his pipe, he said — 

'What I'm wondering at is that nobody has wanted to 
know a thing about what we 're doing, or why we 're doing 
it. Doesn't anybody care ? ' 

'Did you expect us to ask you anything,' said Miss 
Colleton, with a mischievous look in her eyes, ' when your 
first words on joining us were in praise of Mrs. Wilson for 
asking no questions ? ' 

The mate's countenance fell in an instant, and he looked 
confused and crestfallen. 

' So I did ! ' he responded ungrammatically, though with 
much feeling. ' But, really, miss, I didn't mean it for any- 
body here ! 'Tis true, what I said about Mrs. Wilson, but 
— ye know what I mean, ladies — she 's one of the hands o' 
the ship an' not a passenger. And I 'd hoped ' — and his 
voice seemed almost to quiver as he said it — ' ye would all 
have known me better by now than to think I meant to 
offend by a chance word ! ' 

' And so we do, Mr. Fearl ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Field, for 
he really seemed put out about it. ' And I don't think we 
took it that way, only the mention of Mrs. Wilson made us 
think, I suppose, that we would take a leaf out of her book, 
and be equally discreet for once in our lives 1 But really, 
we do want to know what is going on ! ' 

'Yes,' said Mrs. Colleton, rallying promptly now that 
matters were explained, 'of course we do. We want to 
know why poor Colonel Singleton and Dr. Ford have gone 
away in the boat, and what you have been working at so 
hard all night, and what you expect is going to happen, 
and generally how it happens that you should be in a good 
temper — no I I don't mean it that way ! I mean, what it 
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is that makes you pleased ! ' Then as it dawned upon her 
that the latter way of putting it was but a slight improve- 
ment on the former, she added, ' Well, you know what I 
mean and how I mean it, and now I want to know why ? * 

'I know what ye mean, ma'am,' replied the mate, re- 
covering his spirits immediately. 'Ye mean that there 
ought to be some jolly sound reason for good-humour when 
such cantankerous creatures as men show it And ye 're 
right 1 Men ain't, in a general way ' — ^he shot a momentary 
glance at Mrs. Field — 'such patterns o' sweetness and 
good-temper as the better half o' the human creation ; an' 
when they do show any special pleasantness and forsake 
their ordinary paths o' sour contrariness, ye may be sure 
there's a satisfactory reason for it somewhere. An' yell 
be glad to hear, ma'am, that there is in this case.' 

'I'm sure that's very nice,' returned Mrs. Colleton. 
' But I M like to know what it is.' 

' An' so ye shall, ma'am; 'tis because we 've got as pretty 
a little trap laid for those rascals outside as ever you need 
wish for ! ' 

'A trap !' exclaimed Mrs. Colleton. 'But suppose they 
refuse to walk into it?' 

' They won't walk into it,' replied the mate, with relish, 
' but they 're workin' their very hardest to drop into it. Ye 
see yonder stream ?' — and then he told them all about it 

The story was certainly enough to arouse enthusiasm in 
any one of our party who heard it for the first time ; and 
as the mate proceeded with his narrative, Mrs. Field and 
Miss Colleton showed by their rapt expressions and eager 
eyes how thoroughly they appreciated its importance. 
Their admiration of the mate's wakefulness and his alert- 
ness to turn every incident to advantage knew no bounds; 
and even Mrs. Colleton, though she seemed to think it not 
quite comforting to know that the mutineers were digging 
their way down into our cave, was yet very half-hearted in 
her criticisms, and regarded the state of affairs with much 
complacency. 
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'How can we thank youl' exclaimed Mrs. Field, her 
voice full of emotion, as the mate finished. ' No matter 
how desperate our straits, you always manage to find some 
way out, bringing us ever nearer to success and safety! 
Indeed, I have almost ceased to feel fear, for I know that 
if courage and watchfulness and ability can save us we shall 
be saved 1 ' 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke, and Mr. 
Fearl's easy demeanour fell from him like a cloak blown 
away by the wind. He coloured with pleasure at her words, 
and ^ also, perhaps, to some extent, ¥rith shame at being 
praised more highly, as he modestly thought, than he 
deserved. 

' Indeed, ma'am,' he said, in a voice which, faltering at 
first, gained in strength as he went on until an earnest 
tremor rang through it — ' Indeed, ma'am, ye put too high a 
price on what I 've done, ye do indeed i 'TIS proud and 
honoured I am to be of the smallest service to ye ; and if 
SO be that the last drop o' blood in my body would save 
ye one single pang, I 'd shed it ' — he threw out his hands 
as though he were flinging his life at her feet — ' I 'd shed it 
without a thought, save to be glad 1 ' 

'Ah, no, no, Mr. Fearll' cried Mrs. Field, carried away 
by the earnestness of his tones and gesture. ' Not that ! 
Anything but that 1 ' 

The veins on the mate's brow swelled almost to bursting, 
as for an instant they gazed into each other's eyes. Then 
Mrs. Field, recollecting that others were present, flushed 
painfully, and turned away with a nervous laugh that was 
more than half a cry. And Mr. Fearl, his hands clenched 
tightly, and his face dusky with emotion, gazed after her 
with eyes that were on fire. 

' Indeed, Mrs. Field is right ! ' exclaimed Miss Colleton, 
coming forward to put an end to a scene that made us on- 
lookers feel small and paltry. 'We can't spare you yet, 
Mr. Fearl — I don't think we ever can ! ' and she held out 
her hand to him. 
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The mate recovered himself somewhat as he took it. 

' I 'm afraid, miss, that ye all think too highly of me. 
I Ve neyer but done my duty.' 

' I Ve known of people failing in their duty, Mr. Fearl,' 
said Mrs. Colleton, who, in her saner moments, really 
thought very highly of the mate. 'And there are some 
who never try to do it, so those who do it deserve to be 
well thought of. 

'If it comes to that,' returned Mr. Fearl, 'the others 
have done every bit as well as I have. They 've all * 

'Oh, yesl' exclaimed Miss Colleton warmly. 'Not 
one of them all but has done his duty nobly ! ' and I had 
the conceited impudence to imagine that she had partly 
intended her words for my ears. 

' What I even to Mister Featherley ? ' asked the mate 

' Yes ; even to Mister Featherley!' replied Miss Colleton, 
and we all laughed as a sheer relief to our overwrought 
feelings. 

' Well, well ! ' ejaculated Mr. Fearl, as he turned to go. 
' Come along, Mr. Ashton. — Featherley, my lad,' he said, 
slapping the cook on the back as we passed him, ' I 'm 
told as ye 've done yere duty. Can ye do some more, or 
are ye used up in that line ? ' 

' I '11 try, sir,' replied the cook, with a gratified air. 

' Then get yere breakfast and come to us when Reavy 
comes,' ordered the mate, and then we entered the tunnel. 

On arriving at the upper cave Reavy welcomed us with 
an air of relief. 

' I 'm glad ye 've come, sir,' he said to Mr. Fearl. ' Them 
fellows is a-diggin' for their blessed lives ! ' Then, as he 
saw me, he added, ' Good momin' to ye, Mr. Ashton, sir I 
I hope ye 're feelin' better? Can ye hear 'em workin'? ' 

I should think I could ! The thuds and scrapings were 
very much louder than they had been the previous night, 
and it sounded as if several men were hard at work. I 
thought once or twice I could even hear their voices. 

' They 're getting on I ' said Mr. Fearl, after listening for 
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a few moments. ' Now, Reavy,' he continued, ' you go and 
get yere breakfast, an' mind ye make it a good one. Then 
ask Mrs. Wilson if she wants ye to do anything for her, an' 
after that bring Featherley along here with ye.' 

'Ay, ay, sir !' replied Reavy, as he entered the tunneL 

As soon as he had gone, Mr. Fearl sat down upon a 
stone, and, resting his head in one hand, gave himself over 
to reflections which, apparently, were bitter and conflicting. 
I could not see his face, but the nervous grip of his hand 
upon the cutlass at his side bespoke his perturbation ; and 
I guessed at once that he was thinking of Mrs. Field and 
of his own unworthiness. How I longed to say just one 
word that should make him see himself more as we others 
saw him ! But I dared not Like the rest of us, his 
bitterest conflicts must be fought out single-handed. 

That he might feel himself more in private, I proceeded 
to examine the work that had been done during the night, 
and I saw that the flat stone overhead, down to which the 
mutineers were working with might and main, had had its 
rocky supports hewn or blasted away, and was now held in 
its place only by balks of wood hastily prepared from the 
mast of the joliy-boat and some oars. There were six 
props in all, their lower ends being fixed in a circle about 
three feet in diameter, while the upper ends were from four 
to five feet apart, so that each prop leaned outwards. 
About three-quarters of the way up each prop a rope was 
tied, for the purpose, as I immediately guessed, of pulling 
the prop away when the moment arrived. Plainly the 
work had been well done, and all that now remained was 
to wait for that moment to arrive, which, apparently, would 
be before very long. Every instant the noise of shufiling 
and scraping grew louder and louder; and as these in- 
creased, my impatience for Reavy's return became almost 
unbearable. 

At length Mr. Fearl rose up with the air of one who has 
made up his mind, and has thrown away once and for all 
the oppression and the torture of uncertainty. What was 
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his decision ? I glanced into his face, and my heart fell, 
for it was stem, rigid, hopeless. It was the face of a man 
who had looked through the open doors of Paradise, and 
had turned away deliberately and of set purpose. 

'They're making good headway,' he said presently, in 
a hard voice, as he glanced upwards. * 1 wish Reavy 'd 
look alive ! ' 

'So do I,' I returned. ' I feel as nervous as a cat lest 
anything should go wrong.' 

' Ay ? ' he queried. * Twill go all right ! I wish I could 
make sure o' Struelli being on the stone when we bring it 
down!' 

I concurred heartily, but neither of us could think of 
any plan for making it an accomplished fact Suddenly, 
while we were still cogitating the matter, a sharp, ringing 
blow upon the stone itself told us that it had at last been 
reached. Fearl glanced quickly at me with eyes full of 
fierce elation, and at the same moment we heard the 
workers send up a shout of triumph. 

And now they seemed to redouble their efforts, and the 
scraping and shuffling sounded as loud as though it were 
in the cavern itself. Then at last Reavy and Featherley 
arrived ; and the mate instantly made us all take our places 
at the ropes. He and Featherley each took two ropes, 
while Reavy and I held one apiece; and so we waited 
until all should be ready for us to pull and bring the stone 
down. 

The time now seemed to go on leaden feet, so slowly 
did it pass. We must have been standing there with the 
ropes in our hands for nearly two hours, while the 
mutineers cleared the earth off the stone, when Mr. Fearl, 
taking his cutlass, began to insert its point gently between 
the edge of the stone and the earth about it, with the 
object, as I guessed, of making a little hole, unnoticeable 
to the workers, through which we could hear more plainly 
how things were progressing, and thus judge more accu- 
rately as to the right moment for springing our trap. 
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He continued to work the point of his cutlass upwards for 
some time, without, however, getting it much farther, owing, 
apparently, to a piece of rock which obstructed its passage. 
So presently he began to jab it up with very cautious thrusts, 
trusting, I suppose, to the mutineers being too busily and 
too noisily engaged themselves to notice the slight taps 
which he made. So he jabbed, and jabbed, and jabbed, 
when all at once the obstruction seemed to be removed, 
and the blade went right up a good six or eight inches. 

He had pulled it back as quick as thought, but not 
before a sudden yell of terror and surprise had told us that 
it had been perceived. Then, while we looked apprehen- 
sively into each others' faces, we heard the workers hastily 
scrambling out as though his grim majesty himself had 
been at their heels; while at the same time startled 
inquiries were addressed to them by their fellows, who 
came crowding round the mouth of the pit. 

In the midst of the hubbub rose Struelli's angry voice, 
and at its first accents the noise was hushed. 

' Silence, there ! ' he roared — we could hear every word 
distinctly now. ' What in thunder 's the matter wi' ye, eh ? 
What 's brought ye from yere work, ye lazy hulks ? ' 

'There's summat down there as didn't oughter be, 
cap'n ! ' replied a voice. 

'Ay, is there!' retorted Struelli fiercely. 'An' you 
oughter be down a-trying to get it up ! It 's gold, ye lubber ! 
Gold, I say! D'ye hear me?' 

'Ay, but there's summat else besides gold!' answered 
the man. 

' By G — ! Ye'd better give it a name an' say what it 
is, then ! ' snarled Struelli. 

'I didn't see it, cap'n,' returned the man deprecatingly. 
' Twas Tom Croft as seen it. I only smelt it.' 

'Ye smelt it, did ye?' queried Struelli savagely. 'An' 
he seen it, eh? By the Lord, I'll cut the nose off yere 
face, an' gouge the eyes out o' his head, if ye don't tell 
me quick what it was, atween ye ! ' 
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' 'Twas a long, thin streak o' fire, cap'n 1 ' said another 
voice, evidently Tom Croft's. ' An' it come right up out o' 
the ground, an' almost into my very eyes ! ' 

'An' there was a hand wi' long daws to it, as made a 
grab at us ! ' said a new speaker, who evidently possessed 
a beautiful imagination. 

'An' there was a smell o' brimstone as well,' said the 
one who spoke first 

' An' the flame burnt my face ! ' remarked Croft ; and at 
this we heard a murmur of apprehension go round the 
men, while even Struelli was silent, as though doubtful how 
to proceed. 

* If ye ask me,' observed the gentleman who had smelt 
the brimstone, "tis Davy Jones as is watchin' o'er that 
treasure — or else 'tis Cap'n Strong's ghost 1 ' 

* I don't care if that 's the mouth o' Hell, and they 're 
both watchin' o'er it ! ' burst out Struelli furiously. ' I '11 
have it in spite o' them! Here, you, Croft! Ye say it 
burnt yere face ? Let 's have a look i ' 

There was a few moments' silence, and then Struelli 
exploded once more. 

'Ye lying toad I ' he cried, and we could hear him fling 
the man aside. ' There 's not a hair singed ! Get back 
to yere work, ye croodlin' babbies ! D' ye hear me ? ' 

But it was evident that, though they probably heard 
plainly enough, they hesitated to obey. We in the cave 
momentarily expected another outburst from their chief; 
but either because he saw that the majority of the men 
sympathised with Croft and the other two, or for some 
other reason, he changed his bullying tone for one quieter, 
though no more agreeable. 

' Well,' he said, snarlingly, ' we 've got a precious set o' 
milk-and-water babbies about us, and no mistake 1 What 
wi' hearin' ghosts gibbering by night, an' seeing streaks o' 
fire an' smelling brimstone by day, anybody 'ud think the 
devil had nothing else to do but look after gold ! Come 
on. Streamer ! We 'II show these lubbers the way 1 ' 
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' Right f are, cap'n,' returned a new voice, and the mo- 
ment after the two men landed on the stone with a clatter. 

The example was inspiriting, for even as we glanced at 
one another in elation at this unexpected result, a murmur 
of applause ran round the men standing about the mouth 
of the pit. 

' Bravo, Cap'n Stroolli 1 Cap'n Stroolli 's the cap'n for 
us ! ' and similar expressions reached our ears. 

Then Mr. Fearl held up his hand in warning for us to be 
ready to pull the props away the moment he gave the signal, 
and we all four stood with the ropes in our hands waiting 
for it. Just as he was about to make the sign we heard 
another voice from above. 

' Here,' it cried, ' I ain't afraid ! ' and immediately after- 
wards a third man landed on the stone. 

' Nor me, neither,' shouted another, and a fourth jumped 
down. 

< That 's enough ! ' bellowed Struelli. ' We can't do with 
the whole blessed gang down at once.' 

* At the word ihree^^ whispered the mate. * One ' 

' Did ye feel the stone quiver, cap'n ?' asked one of the 
later comers, rather aghast. 

« —two * 

' By G — ! ' cried Streamer ; ' but he 's right, cap'n ! 
It ' 

' — three ! ' hissed Fearl, and we flung ourselves upon the 
ropes with all our strength. 

The yells of horrified terror and dismay that greeted our 
ears, as for one instant the huge stone quivered and shook, 
while the props ground harshly from under it, were awful 
to listen to. Then it came down with a crash, filling the 
cavern at once with dust and the glare of broad daylight, 
while the forms of the four mutineers rolled pell-mell over 
the floor. 

I sprang at the one nearest me, prepared to give him a 
quietus if necessary ; but he was too dazed and astonished 
to raise a hand in his own defence. So turning him face 
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downwards, I planted myself on his back, and looked 
round the care to see if a shot in any direction would do 
us any good. 

But here^ again, there was no need to lift a finger, the 
mutineers had fallen so easy a prey. Mr. Feari had cap- 
tured Struelli,Reavy had secured Streamer, while Featherley 
and I had each got one of the other two. While we were 
still engaged in tying them up hand and foot for safety, we 
heard the colonel's voice hailing us from above. 

'Hallo, there!' he cried 'How have you gone on 
down there?' 

' Made four of 'em fast,' returned Mr. Fearl ; ' Struelli 
an' Streamer among 'em.' 

' Capital 1 ' cried the colonel. 

' Oh, I say, that's splendid ! ' shouted the doctor. 'We've 
laid three of 'em out, and the rest ran helter-skelter away 
as fast as they could, and swore at their legs for not going 
faster. Seems to me this little insurrection 's got its little 
back broken. How can we get down ? ' 

' Ye can jump,' suggested the mate. 

' £r — ^no, thanks ! ' returned the doctor looking down. 
' Oh, Flinn 's got a rope ! Bring it here, Flinn, my lad ! ' 

The rope was soon in position, and the doctor and 
Colonel Singleton lowered themselves into the cave, while 
Flinn ran off to take the boat back into the outer cavern, 
where the ladies were, and convey to them, as it turned 
out, the first news of our triumph. 

' What are you going to do with them, Fearl ? ' asked the 
doctor, as he looked round at our prisoners. 

' I know what I 'm going to do with one o' them,' 
returned the mate. ' Now, you, Struelli, A.B., man afore 
the mast an' captured mutineer, which way will ye die? 
Fightin', or squattin' on yere haunches ? ' 

The rascal shot a venomous glance at his captor. 

' You gi' me the chance^ that's all,' he snarled, appearing 
to have quite recovered from his fall, 

' That means fightin', I suppose,' said the mate. ' Well, 
e shall have the chance.' 
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He proceeded to disaim the man, taking the pistols from 
his belt and flinging them into a comer of the cave, and 
then taking the fellow's knife from its sheath and tossing it 
after the pistols. We looked on, wondering what this was 
to be the prelude to ; for I, at least, could not have believed 
that Fearl would have been so utterly Quixotic as to give 
this ruffian the opportunity of shedding more blood. Yet 
after he had disarmed the man completely, the mate threw 
away his own weapons with the exception of his sheath- 
knife, and with this in his hand he now addressed his 
captive. 

'Ye 'd better pay partic'lar attention to what I 've got to 
say, Struelli,' he said, in a quiet yet hard voice. ' In the 
first place I 'm goin' to cut ye loose, an' then ye may stand 
up. Then I 'm going to stand opposite to ye, an' when I 
throw my knife away behind me the game begins, an' it 
ends when only one of us two is left alive. There 's only 
one rule to the game, an' that is, " No weapons " ; an' 
these gentlemen' — ^he indicated us generally — 'will see 
that 'tis carried out. But don't come at me before I throw 
my knife away ; for if ye do, I '11 sheath it in yere ugly 
carcase I' And he bent down to cut the fellow's bonds, 
while we looked on in stupefied surprise. 

The colonel found his voice first. 

'But surely, Mr. Fearl,' he expostulated, 'you're not 
going to risk your valuable life on equal terms with that 
scoundrel ? Let him be strung up, and let one of his own 
mates do it' 

' Colonel,' returned the mate decisively, ' I 'm going to 
kill him with my own hands, seeing as he's chosen to fight. 
An' I trust to you, an' to all of ye, not to interfere except 
be picks up a weapon.' 

It was useless to argue, for he had already cut the man 
free and had turned away to take up his place opposite to 
him. But Struelli had a question to ask. 

' An' s'posing I kill you instead,' he asked, ' will these 
kind friends o' yours let me go free ? ' 

' Can't say,' returned the mate ; ' but it ain't likely. No^ 
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I 'm thinkin' ye '11 have to be satisfied with the thought that 
ye 've been paid for bein' hanged already, an' that killing 
me has just been a bit over — ^a sort of a last fling, so to 
speak. Now, are ye ready ? ' 

We stood across the streams against the walls of the 
cave, watching the two men as they faced each other. 
Struelli nodded in answer to the mate's question, and im- 
mediately Mr. Fearl tossed his knife behind him, and the 
struggle had commenced. 

For a few moments it was one of calculation and obsenr- 
ance, each eyeing the other and studying how to attack. 
And now I saw that they were much more equally matched 
than I should before have thought possible ; and as I 
watched Struelli, his glittering eyes fixed upon the mate, 
and his powerful, well-knit body swaying sinuously from 
side to side, bringing to one's mind the motion of a serpent 
about to strike, I confess I felt some qualms as to the result 
of the conflict. For the mutineer, though not quite so tall 
as Fearl, was of a much stiffer build — and mere height is a 
poor advantage in a wrestle. Moreover, he vras much the 
more used to this sort of work, as I could see by the way 
he went about it. 

Presently he began to edge forward, little by little, two 
or three inches at a time, testing his foothold at every step, 
and increasing the rocking motion of his body. Fearl 
kept his eyes fixed upon him, following every movement, 
but neither stooping so low nor changing his ground. He 
had his fists doubled up, and seemed to be expecting a 
sparring contest 

They were now almost within reach of each other. 
Struelli was bent nearly double, while the mate looked 
as if he could not grasp his adversary's intentions. Then 
all at once Struelli made a fierce spring. I thought I 
saw Fearl draw back his arm and strike at the mutineer 
as he sprang, but the movement was too rapid for me to be 
sure ; yet at the same instant a dull thud reached our ears, 
and Struelli, instead of grappling with him, reeled back with 
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his cheek laid open. The mate now dashed forward to 
pursue his advantage; and immediately Stnielli, recovering 
himself, sprang like a tiger to meet him. And as they 
closed I saw that the mutineer, supple and alert, had 
gained the coveted position — his arms were round the 
mate's waist 

And now began that terrible life-and-death embrace, 
^which those who saw it can never forget. The two com- 
batants staggered hither and thither in their frantic efforts 
for mastery ; yet with every change of place I saw that 
Struelli had gained another advantage. His arms were 
tightening round the mate, hugging his back closer in, and 
ever making him stand more erect In vain the mate 
rained blows down upon the mutineer's head, and strove 
with moderate success to batter the face which pressed 
against his own chest From his position he could get no 
adequate force into his blows ; and terrible though they 
were in themselves, yet were they as nothing in such a 
struggle as this. And all the time Struelli crushed the 
mate's back in and in, making no reply to the blows he got, 
until at length he gave a fierce jerk with his arms, and 
almost laid the mate upon his back. 

And at last Mr. Fearl seemed to waken up to the neces- 
sities of the case. He ceased his blows upon the mutineer's 
head, and strove for an instant to get his arms underneath 
those of his adversary. But this was impossible ; Struelli 
had his advantage and knew how to keep it ; and again he 
tightened his arms viciously, and tried with all his might to 
throw the mate^ while we others held our breath in agony. 

It was a nearer thing this time than the last had been, 
and Mr. Fearl only saved himself by a miracle from being 
thrown. And as I thought of Struelli's next attempt and 
its inevitable result, I shuddered and went sick and closed 
my eyes 1 

An exclamation from the colonel had made me open 
them again, and I saw that something of a change had 
come over the aspect of the struggle. It looked now not 
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quite so hopeless ; for Mr. Fearl had got his left arm round 
Stnielli's neck, and with his right hand was pressing the 
mutineer's head back. As yet he had scarcely got it more 
than an inch away from his own chest, but Struelli evidently 
realised that the only chance of success had been seized, 
and his efforts to throw the mate redoubled in frequency 
and fury. Yet still the mate somehow kept his feet ; and 
stilly too, he pressed Stnielli's head back and back, never 
relaxing that terrible steady pressure, however they tottered 
and staggered about the cave, or what efforts soever Struelli 
made to throw him. And bit by bit the mutineer's head 
was being crushed back, and his furious efforts to throw the 
mate, seemed as though they were losing their power. 

And now the mate got his big right hand over Stnielli's 
mouth, and the gristly cartilage of the mutineer's nose gave 
him a firm hold, preventing his hand from slipping. And 
tighter yet the mate's left arm enfolded the mutineer's neck, 
and back and back before that fearful pressure went the 
mutineer's head. His battered face was covered with 
blood, his glittering eyes were full of a nameless terror ; 
but in the mate's knotted face was set a fearful purpose, 
and in his eyes gleamed the lust of battle and the thirst 
for blood. 

Stnielli's grasp was losing its vigour ; he had ceased his 
efforts to throw his foe, and now strove only to escape the 
terrible grip that was round his neck and upon his face. 
But escape was impossible. 

Suddenly he gave a smothered cry — ^there was a dull 
crack as his head doubled backwards with a jerk— a con- 
vulsive tremor shook his whole frame — and the moment 
afterwards his arms fell from about the mate, and his body 
hung limp and lifeless in the mate's arms. 

For an instant Mr. Fearl staggered with the sudden 
change, then he pitched forward, and with Struelli beneath 
him fell heavily to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Our delight at the way in which the conflict had terminated 
knew no bounds, and the moment Mr. Fearl fell with the 
body of the dead mutineer beneath him we sprang forward 
with shouts of triumph and elation to help him up again. 
But before we could reach him he was already struggling 
to his feet, panting breathlessly, while Struelli's body lay 
quite still upon the ground just as it had fallen, a diabolical 
grin upon its battered face. 

* Are — are you hurt, old man ?' I asked hysterically, as I 
caught hold of him and made him lean on me. 

* No ! ' he panted. ' All right — presently.' 

We led him away to one side and got him to sit down 
upon a stone for a few minutes while he recovered his 
breath ; and during the interval the doctor examined our 
three prisoners, two of whom proved to have been stowaways, 
while the third had belonged to the crew of the Golden Wave. 

At length, Mr. Fearl having recovered himself, we pre- 
pared to return to the outer cave. Our prisoners were 
marshalled in order and their bonds loosed, while we stood 
over them with loaded pistols in our hands. This precaution 
was perhaps scarcely necessary, for I never saw three men 
all together who looked so utterly helpless and dejected. 
I doubt if they would have had the courage to rebel had 
they been armed to the teeth. 

Then we set out. I went first, the colonel next, then a 
prisoner, then Reavy, after him another prisoner, Featherley 
next, then the third prisoner, after whom Mr. Fearl brought 
up the rear. 

On arriving at the outer cavern we found the ladies in a 

U 
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state of great excitement They were grouped round 
Barney Flinn, who had apparently just arriyed, and were 
plying him with questions at a rate that three Barney Flinns 
could hardly have kept up with. But though his answers 
were choppy and disjointed, and contained the minimum of 
information, his air of triumph was eloquent in the extreme. 
He stood erect, with a broad grin on his exultant face, and 
answered as best he could. I heard a little bit, and it went 
something like this — 

' Yes, mum — No, mum, it was the colonel-— Oh* he told 
him to jump — Just in the bushes, miss — We landed, mum 
— Right on the top of the hill, miss * 

The colonel and I put an end to his triumph by coming 
and telling our narratiTe in something like an intelligible 
manner ; and scarcely had we got through with it before 
Mr. Fearl, having left the prisoners in charge of Reavy and 
Featherley, came towards us. His manner was constrained, 
as though he had screwed the safety-valve of his feelings 
hard down. 

' I want everybody as can do it,' he said, stopping the 
congratulations which the ladies were about to heap upon 
him, 'to set to work making canvas bags out o' the sails.' 

'What do you want canvas bags for?' inquired Mrs. 
Colleton. 

' To put gold in, ma'am,' answered the mate^ as he went 
to the boats and hauled out one of the sails. 

Soon needles and thread were forthcoming, and we all set 
to work. Even the colonel took a hand, but in about five 
minutes he had drawn more blood from his fingers than 
anybody would have thought his whole body contained. 
Yet he persisted until he had finished his bag, and a brilliant 
work of art it was. What it lacked in evenness of stitches 
was more than made up by the rich crimson of its ornamen- 
tation. So superb was the colouring, that the mate, when he 
saw it, was unfeignediy surprised. He looked at it critically, 
while the colonel held it up with his right hand and licked 
the blood off the fingers of the other at the same time. 
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* I wouldn't make another if I were you, colonel,' said 
Mr. Fearl presently. 'If ye try to better that ye '11 bleed 
yereself to death.' 

Therefore the colonel desisted, and as soon as we had 
had dinner we took the bags that were made and proceeded 
to the upper cave, where we filled them with gold. By 
nightfall we had completed our task, and had got nearly 
all the treasure tied up and ranged in the lower cave ready 
for transport to the ship. 

This important duty was b^un the next morning. As 
the boats could not possibly carry in one journey all our 
party and their belongings, with the addition of the treasure 
and our prisoners, the doctor, Reavy, and I, with a couple 
oi the prisoners to row, set off immediately after breakfast 
in the long-boat with about half the treasure. 

We found the ship very much as we had left her, and a 
feeling of exultation came over me as I wound my hand 
round her stays and sprang upon her dear old deck once 
more. But we had hard work to do in unloading the boat, 
for the bags of gold were very heavy and had to be lifted 
by hand on to the ship and carried down into the light- 
room. At length, however, our task was finished, and, 
leaving Reavy and me aboard the ship, the doctor went 
back to the cave. 

I suppose they had got the jolly-boat's caigo in her during 
our absence, for it was but a short time before Reavy called 
my attention to her as, with the doctor in charge, and rowed 
by another two prisoners, she turned the bend, making for 
the ship. She ako contained treasure, and when we had 
stowed it away the doctor set off again to the cave. 

He had hardly got out of sight before the long-boat re- 
appeared, this time with the bulk of our party. Mrs. and 
Miss Colleton, Mrs. Field, Colonel Singleton, Mr. Fearl, 
and Barney Flinn, together with considerable baggage, 
made her toil slowly over the lagoon in answer to the 
labours of the two prisoners at the oars. And when she 
arrived there was hand-shaking and laughter and jollity 
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unmeasured, for we felt as though we had already got safely 
through our dangers and were on the highroad to peace 
and civilisation. 

Finally the doctor brought the jolly-boat back with Mrs. 
Wilson and Featherley and the remainder of the baggage, 
and then we felt that we had finished with the cave and all 
pertaining thereto, and had now to attend once more to 
the ship. 

But first of all the mate wrote out a proclamation 
desiring the remaining mutineers to submit themselves and 
to come aboard, and declaring that if they did this he 
would do his best for them when we got to port. Then 
he and I went ashore in the jolly-boat and nailed the 
proclamation to a tree, and wondered if there would be 
any result. 

The afternoon was pretty well spent by we returned, but 
we set to work at once to get the rigging in order and to 
prepare for the great task of the morrow, which was no 
other than the floating of the ship off the bank into deep 
water. We worked steadily on until tea-time, and after a 
hasty meal returned to our labours again. But all the time 
I noticed that Mr. Fearl kept himself as much as possible 
to himself. He made an excuse — ^and a poor one at that 
— to avoid joining us at tea, ordering Featherley to bring 
him something on to the forecastle. During the evening 
the colonel more than once made a journey aft, taking 
tit-bits of information to the ladies, such as that we were 
' folding up ' such and such sails, or that we were preparing 
to take anchors ' to the rear ' the following morning. I also, 
once or twice, found that I wanted something which I had 
left on the poop, and which I had to ask Miss Colleton for ; 
but Mr. Fearl kept well forward, working steadily on with 
Reavy, Featherley, and the tamed mutineers, who, I observed, 
were made to put their backs into it If he required assist* 
ance from any of us he usually called upon me, and from 
these closer glimpses which I got of him I gathered the 
impression that he had made up his mind on some knotty 
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point, and meant to stick to his course whatever pain it 
might cause him. 

At length, about ten o'clock, he ordered the men to 
turn in, an4 suggested that the colonel and I should do 
likewise. 

'We'll have to get at it again smart in the morning,' he 
said, 'and it'll be no light work, neither.' 

' Well,' said the colonel, ' if there 's nothing else—' 

'Not a thing,' said the mate. 

'Then there's no use in stopping here,' said the colonel, 
and he started aft. 

I picked up my coat and was about to put it on, when 
I saw Mr. Fearl sit down on the deck and begin to unravel 
the end of a hawser. 

'Aren't you coming?' I asked him. 

' No,' he returned. ' I 'm going to splice these hawsers 
together. Well want 'em to-morrow.' 

' Then 1 11 not go either,' I returned. ' What is there I 
can be doing?' 

' I don't see there's anything,' he replied. 

'Then I'll watch you,' I said, sitting down. 

For a few minutes he worked on in silence ; then he 
looked up. 

' Well,' he said, ' if ye really mean stopping ye might as 
well bend the end o' this hawser on to yonder anchor.' 

' That 's better,' I returned. ' You come and sit up here 
by me. I can't bring the anchor to where you are.' 

He did so, though apparently with but small alacrity, 
and we worked together for some time without speaking, 
save for casual remarks about the work in hand. But pre- 
sently I mustered up courage to refer to something more 
interesting. 

' I say, Fearl,' I said, ' whatever made you go and risk 
your life over that bloodthirsty wolf of a Struelli?' 

There was a pause, so long that I glanced up at him, 
wondering if he meant to answer at all. And as I looked 
at him I saw that he was much perturbed, that his face was 
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pale, and that his hands shook. At length, in a curiously 
strained voice, he replied. 

'Well,' he said, ' I had a heavy grudge to settle wi' him/ 
and he stopped as though he had intended to say more but 
had thought better of it. 

' But,' I continued, after a paiise, ' I couldn't understand 
that fight, anyway. At first you didn't seem to get on at 
all — it almost looked as if you weren't trying — ^but after- 
wards when you roused up you had it all your own way.' 

To my surprise the mate dropped his work and stared at 
me with eyes whose expression I cannot describe — terrified, 
yet there was something in them besides terror ; could it be 
remorse? Suddenly he made a movement as if to get up, 
but immediately, with an effort, he desisted and remained 
where he was. 

'Mr. Ashton,' he said hoarsely, 'ye've done right to 
ask me that Oh, my God ! To think I should ever ha' 
meant to do it 1 ' 

He paused a few moments, while I gazed at him in 
unfeigned surprise; then presently he resumed, more 
connectedly — 

' Ay, I always intended, if I could get the chance, to kill 
Struelh wi' my own hands. I felt I owed that,' his voice 
shook, ' to the dead. But when I got him there before me 
an evil thought entered into my heart. I knew it mattered 
nothing to him then, whether he bested me or not He 
was as good as dead in- any case. An' I knew that you an' 
Pills an' Reavy would be able to sail the ship all that was 
needed to take her to some civilised port. An' thinkin' this 
I turned traitor, because things seemed hard for me to £ftce.' 

He paused for a few moments as though unable to pro- 
ceed, while I stared at him in bewilderment Feari a 
traitor ? Impossible I 

' Ay,' he continued presently ; ' it seemed the only way I 
could keep myself from trying to drag a good woman 
down to my own rough level — an' — an' the only way I could 
save myself from torment — too great to be borne. . . . An' 
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so I determined there an' then that Struelli should come 
out o' that fight on top. I meant that he should kill me.' 

'Good heavens !' I ejaculated. 

'Ye may well say that,' returned the mate bitterly. 'Ye 
didn't know ye had a coward an' a traitor in command— »' 

' We haven't I ' I burst out. ' You 're neither the one nor 
the other, Fearl 1 Why will you always think worse of your- 
self than you would of any one else for the same thing?' 

' Every man must measure himself by his own foot-rule,' 
he returned laconically; 'an' for me to think o' deserting 
my post was both cowardice and treachery.' 

' But in any case,' I remonstrated, for I could see how 
the man had suffered and was still suffering, 'you thought 
better of it. You ' 

' An' if I did,' he interrupted, ' that makes it no better. 
'Twas in my heart' 

' But I can't understand why you meant to let Struelli 
kill you?' 

'I've told ye why,' he returned doggedly. 'She's — 
she's . . . An' a rough fellow like me! 'Twould be a 
crying shame.' 

'You're looking at the whole thing from one side!' 
I exclaimed. ' You should think of-— of her, too.' 

' An' am I not doing ?' he queried, his voice trembling 
with earnestness. 

'Perhaps she wouldn't think so,' I ventured. 

He stared at me almost in consternation. 

' What d' ye mean ? ' he gasped presently. ' Good God ! ' 
he exclaimed tensely; 'd'ye think I don't know better 
than that? An' have I not suffered enough but you must 
try to make it harder for me ? But there ! I know ye 
mean well. Hush, lad, hush!' he continued, as I was about 
to speak. ' Ye can't deceive me, an' I know 'tis impossible. 
So I 've made up my mind, an' I mean to stick to it this 
time. Good night!' and he rose abruptly and went aft, 
leaving me looking after him in much disquietude of mind. 

Just as I was turning again to my work a rustling sound 
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immediately abaft the forecastle attracted my attention. I 
glanced round to see what caused it, but was only rewarded 
by a glimpse of something — or rather, some one — ^hurrying 
aft along the port side. Without giving the matter any 
further thought I went on with my task until it was finished, 
after which I went below and turned in. But it was long 
ere I fell asleep^ for the mate's disclosure, and his evident 
determination to tread the path of— -as it seemed to me — 
misconceived duty, weighed on my mind like lead. 

The next morning we had bredcfast in the cuddy, and I 
was relieved to see that Mr. Fearl looked more like himself, 
though his manner was still constrained and hard. When 
I looked at Mrs. Field I could hardly repress a start of 
surprise at the expression on her face. She was positively 
radiant, and there was a happy look in her pretty eyes; but 
her little mouth was set as firm as a rock. While I was 
still looking at her our eyes met, and on the instant she 
blushed half guiltily, yet with a quizzical smile playing about 
her lips, and then turned away her head. I was puzzled.' 
Her smile said as plainly as words could have done, * I 
know your secret ! ' Yet what secret of mine she could 
know was beyond my powers to guess. 

Suddenly something in her manner brought to my mind 
the rustling sound which I had heard the previous night 
just after Fearl had left me, and the some one who had 
hurried aft from the forecastle. Could it have been she? 
But no; that was impossible, because in that case she 
would have heard all that had passed between the mate 
and me, and instead of being radiant she would have been 
— well, not radiant For that she was fond of the mate I 
was positive ; that she knew what an unconquerable will he 
possessed was no less certain ; so that if she had overheard 
us, which I could not believe, she had small cause for joy. 
Still she looked wonderfully happy, and wonderfully deter- 
mined, and — wonderfully knowing, too. 

As soon as we had finished breakfast we went on deck ; 
and then began a very arduous day's labour. A couple of 
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anchors with strong hawsers attached were taken astern to 
the reef and made fast, and another hawser was carried 
from the bows to the shore, so as to check the ship's way 
when we had hauled her off the bank. By the time we had 
done this the day was nearly spent, and Mr. Fearl, though 
he plainly regretted not having just one round of the 
capstan, decided that we had better wait until morning. 

'Well be fresher then,' he said, 'and we'll need to be 
pretty fresh to shift the old ship, for there's none too many 
of us. So we '11 get our supper an' turn in early. Hallo ! 
What 's yonder ? ' 

I glanced towards the shore, whither the mate was looking, 
and saw four men, one of whom was waving a coloured 
pocket-handkerchief — for want of a white one^ I suppose. 

' Great Scott 1 ' exclaimed the mate. ' 'Tis my proclama- 
tion as has done it ! ' and he laughed. ' Come on, Mr. 
Ashton ! ' 

Nothing loth, I followed him, and we jumped into the 
jolly-boat and pulled for the shore, while the colonel hurried 
below for his rifle in case it might come in handy. But the 
men were quiet enough as they waited with downcast mien 
at the water's edge. 

' What d' ye want ? ' demanded Mr. Fearl as we neared 
them. 

With much circumlocution they informed us that they 
had come in consequence of the proclamation. 

'Ay, so I suppose,' returned the mate. ' But what d' y^ 
mean ? D* ye mean to submit yereselves to authority an' to 
work hard an' to take such punishment as ye may get when 
we reach port?' 

' But yer honour 's goin' to do yer best for us,' said the 
man who seemed to be spokesman. 

' Maybe,' agreed the mate. ' But my best may not be 
much. Ye've mutin'ed, an' good men have died at yere 
hands, an' the Union Jack don't hold wi' them carryingson. 
When ye get back under it ye may have to swing for all I 
can do.' 
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' Then we 'd best stay where we are/ said the man, taking 
a step backwards, while his comrades seemed heartily to 
agree with him. 

' As ye like,' said Mr. Fearl. * But I Ve got the bearings 
o' this island, an' 'twon't be long before there's a gunboat 
off shore, come to take ye home without askin' ye for 
passage-money or makin' ye work, either. An' that 11 be 
swinging, certain.' 

'We can hide,' growled the man. 'The island's full o' 
places as '11 be good to hide in.' 

' An' the ship '11 be full o' men as 11 be good to find them 
places, an' you in 'em,' answered the mate. * Now, 1 11 
tell ye what I'll do,' he continued, after a pause. 'We 
want more hands aboard the ship, an' if ye like to 
come an' behave yereselves. 111 be as good as my written 
word, an' 1 11 do the best I can for ye. That way there 's 
a chance ; the other, there 's none. So now make up yere 
minds.' 

After a few murmurings among themselTes they decided 
to come, whereupon the mate ordered them into the boat, 
and, taking his place beside me in the stem, set a couple 
of them at the oars and we started back to the ship. 

* Remember,' he said to them as we reached her, 'a good 
deal will depend on how ye behave yereselves.' 

Then the boat bumped against the vessel's side, and we 
all clambered on deck. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, we left the 
cuddy and addressed ourselves to the crowning labour of 
hauling the ship into deep water* AU was ready. The 
anchors were fixed firmly upon the reef; the hawsers were 
twined round the capstan, and the shore cable hung loosely 
in the water. As we came out on to the poop the mate 
started and glanced round. 

' Hallo ! ' he exclaimed. ' The wind 's changed I ' 

So it had. It was blowing from the south, right off shore. 

' 'Twould be a downright insult to Providence not to 
make use o' the favour,' observed the mate. ' Now then, 
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there ! * he shouted to the men. ' Get out them tops'ls 1 
Smart, now ! ' 

I considered myself one of the crew for the occasion 
and ran aloft to help ; and in a short time we had all the 
square sails set, pressing against the masts and already 
urging the ship with considerable force towards deeper 
water. But she was too firmly grounded to move with this, 
so we manned the capstan. 

For a few turns we ran merrily round, and the iron pawl 
dropped with a succession of musical clinks over the 
notches. But as the hawsers rose higher above the surfiEice 
of the water we began to go slower, until at length we had 
to fight over each individual notch. Still we made progress, 
though the ship remained immovable; but at length it 
seemed as if we could get no farther. The hawsers 
stretched in almost a straight line from the ship to the 
reef; the water dripped from their straining strands; we 
pushed and pushed at the bars, while the sweat poured 
down our faces, and we panted for breath, yet no 'clink ! ' 
rewarded us with the information that another notch had 
been gained. 

'Steady a bit ! ' exclaimed the mate ; and we ceased our 
efibrts for a few moments to recover our breath. 'Now 
then ! ' he cried presently. ' All together 1 Push ! ' 

Again we bent over the bars — gained a step— then 
another — another — 

C/inJk/ 

' That *s yere sort ! ' panted the mate, as we ceased our 
efforts. 'If we keep it up we'll either part the cables 
or haul the ship o£f before we 're done.' 

Six several times was the process repeated, until the 
hawsers held scarcely a curve in them from the ship to 
the anchors, and looked thin and worn and almost ready 
to break under the enormous strain. 

The ladies had come to look on and encourage us with 
their presence, but even this failed to imbue the ship with 
a due measure of complaisance. After gaining that last 
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notch, indeed, matters began to appear hopeless; for it 
seemed as though another must infallibly snap one or both 
of the cables in two. However, there was nothing for it 
but to try. 

* Now, boys ! ' cried the mate. ' All together, and put 
yere backs into it ! ' 

We held our breath as we flung ourselves upon the 
straining bars, pushing with all our might They yielded 
a little — ^then a little more — then we gained a step — when 
suddenly the ship quivered beneath our feet 

* Now, lads ! ' roared the mate. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when some- 
thing gave softly ; the strain was relaxed, and, to a succes- 
sion of musical clinks, we went twice round the capstan at 
a smart walk. Then there was a pause, but only for an 
instant In the excitement of the struggle Miss Colleton 
had joined at my bar and Mrs. Field was pushing beside 
the colonel ; and whether it was as a result of this rein- 
forcement or not, the hawsers began to come in and we 
went merrily round. 

From this time we had easier work, until at length the 
strain seemed to be taken off altogether. Clinkety-clink 
went the pawl over the notches, while we got round and 
round at the run ; yet still the hawsers sagged and hung 
in a huge festoon over the surface of the water. The ship 
was afloat at last 

'Hold hard!' shouted the mate. 'Aloft, there, and 
take in those sails ! Smart with ye ! ' 

We dropped the bars and raced up the shrouds to 
execute the order, and in another moment the shore- 
hawser tightened — strained rigidly, while the water fell in 
a dripping line from its quivering strands — then sagged 
down again as it mastered the ship's way. 

The rest of that day we spent in getting the two anchors 
oflf the reef and aboard the ship, and in preparing things 
generally for our departure next morning. And when the 
next morning came and, helped by the still southerly wind, 
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the Golden Wave glided gently out of the lagoon under 
easy canvas ; and the smaller features of the island began 
to merge themselves gradually into one general aspect; 
and the ship, feeling the swell, rose and fell gently on her 
way over the bosom of the ocean ; and the roar of the surf 
upon the reef had faded away, giving place to the crisp 
wash d[ the waves under the ship's bows : then a feeling of 
sadness came over me at parting for ever with the little 
island which had been the scene of so brief yet so exciting 
and momentous a chapter in my Hfe. And, turning, I saw 
that I was not alone in my melancholy. Mrs. Field had 
her handkerchief out, and Miss Colleton looked very near 
the same stage. 

But Mrs. Colleton was chatting merrily with the colonel. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Of our voyage to Calcutta, whither we were now bound, I 
will say little. It was agreeably uneventful, except for the 
fact that we all had to work like slaves, owing to our being 
so short-handed. As for Fearl, I wondered how he kept up. 
He never seemed to be off the deck ; he was always on 
watch and always busy ; and presently the constant strain 
and lack of rest began to show in his face. At length I 
remonstrated with him. 

' You 're not taking enough rest, man,' I said to him one 
afternoon, after he had been on duty for an uninterrupted 
stretch of sixteen hours. ' We Ve all got to do more than 
is good for us, but you 're doing a lot more than you need ; 
and if you don't knock a bit of it off, next thing is, you '11 
be down.' 

'Not likely,' he returned, with a short laugh. 'Plenty 
o' work's good for me. Keeps me busy, ye see,' and he 
turned away, and refused to hear any further argument on 
the subject. 

But it was not good for him. As each day passed he 
looked more and more haggard and worn, until I began to 
feel seriously concerned for him. The others had noticed 
it too, and both the colonel and Mrs. Colleton had spoken 
to him, urging, but without avail, that he should spare him- 
self some of his really unnecessary labours. 

At last I felt that matters were reaching a crisis. One 
evening I came on deck just after the ship's lights had been 
hung out, and went to the wheel to relieve Fearl, who had 
been steering almost the whole day since four o'clock that 
morning. He handed it to me without saying a word 

SIB 
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beyond passing me the ship's course, and then went to the 
break of the poop, where he leaned over the rail in his 
favourite position, and gazed straight ahead as though 
oblivious to everything in the world. Yet I knew by this 
time that while he stood immovably there, not the smallest 
trifle connected with the ship escaped his vigilance. 

Presently I hailed him, and he turned and came 
towards me. 

' I say, FearV I said, ' I wish you 'd go below. There 's 
no need for you to remain on deck. Everything 's quiet 
and going smoothly, and I can manage first-rate. I '11 call 
you if anything goes wrong.' 

He listened in silence until I had finished speaking. 

'Isthatall?' he asked. 

'Well,' I continued, 'you've been on deck since four 
o'clock this morning, you know ; and really, if you don't 
take a bit more rest, you '11 jolly well kill yourself.' 

* Think so ? Wel^ I 'm best judge o' that,' he returned 
quietly yet curtly ; ' and I 'm going to be in chaige o' the 
ship the night through, an3rway,' and he turned abruptly 
away and went back to his place. 

I pulled that wheel about pretty savagely after that, I 
must confess ; so much so, that presently the mate turned 
round and looked at me as a hint that I should mind my 
steering. 

It was perhaps half an hour after this that Mrs. Field 
came out of the cuddy, and, seeing me steering, came to 
pass a few words. 

' What a beautiful night it is 1 ' she said, by way of opening 
the conversation ; and when I came to think of it I agreed 
with her, though I had been too vexed with the mate to 
notice it earlier, and was still too vexed to appreciate it. 

' Oh, yes ; it 's beautiful enough ! ' I returned. 

She looked at me quickly. 

' You say that as if you owed it a grudge for being beauti- 
ful,' she said. ' Have you got so fond of stormy times that 
you don't like calm ones ? ' 
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'No,' I returned. ' 'I like it well enough as it is. But 
there's that Fearl positively killing himself! He's been 
on deck since four o'clock ^is morning, and now he says 
he 's going to stop on all night ' ; and I spanked the whcxl 
round viciously. 

Mrs. Field's bantering mood instantly gave place to one 
more serious. 

' I was just going to ask you if he had gone below,' she 
said, in a low tone. ' I 've noticed how ill he 's looking for 
want of rest' 

I nodded my head moodily. 

' I 've asked him to turn in,' I said, ' and he won't. He 
was as short as Scotch-bread with me, too.' 

' Oh, but he must ! ' she exclaimed. 

I glanced at her in some surprise, and was amused to see 
how determined her little face looked in the light from 
the binnacle. 

' You 'd better tell him so,' I suggested grimly. ' But I 
don't think he '11 go if you da' 

' He shall I ' she answered emphatically, and to my sur- 
prise she left me and went towards him. 

' Good evening, Mr. Fearl,' I heard her say. ' I want 
you to go below and get some rest.' 

The mate started round in some confusion. 

'Oh, good evening, ma'am,' he returned, raising his cap 
But I — I can't go below. I 'm minding the ship.' 

' The ship can mind herself while you have a little rest,' 
answered Mrs. Field, with conviction. ' She did it long 
enough without any one to help her while we were in the 
cave.' 

' She was aground then, ma'am ' 

' Yes, but she 's afloat now ; so it should come easier for 
her when she 's in her native element,' returned Mrs. Field. 
' But, however, as you think she can't manage, Mr. Ashton 
and I will look after her between us.' 

The mate shuffled in evident surprise, as well he might. 

' You, ma'am ? ' he queried. 
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'Yes,' answered Mrs. Field. 'I don't intend to leave 
this poop until you can tell me that you have had eight 
hours in your — ^bunk, isn't it? We've all noticed that 
you 're doing too much and making yourself ill.' 

'But it — it's impossible,' gasped the mate. 'And I 
couldn't sleep if I went i ' 

' Why not? ' queried Mrs. Field innocently. 'But I 'm 
sure you could iif you tried — to please me, you know,' she 
added witchingly. 

' Indeed, ma'am,' answered poor Fearl, ' I 'd do almost 
anything to please you ; I would, indeed. But I can't go 
below and leave you here on deck,' he added firmly. 

' Not even if I want you to ? ' 

The mate shuffled uneasily. 

'No, ma'am,' he said presently; 'not even if ye want 
me to.' 

'Then will you go if I don't stop on deck?' persisted 
Mrs. Field. 

Again the mate paused. 

'If ye won't go below without,' he said slowly, '111 
have to.' 

'Now, that's kind of you, Mr. Fearl,' she cried, in a 
pleased tone. ' I 'm so glad ! And you '11 go now ? ' 

' If ye '11 promise not to stop on deck a minute more 
than ye feel inclined, ma'am,' answered the mate. 

'Very well. I promise.' 

Mr. Fearl came over to me and glanced at the compass 
in the binnacle. 

' That 's right, Mr. Ashton,' he said. ' Keep her so ' ; and 
he turned towards the companion-door. 

' Good night, Mr. Fearl ! ' called out Mrs. Field. She 
had come into the middle of the poop. 

' Good night, ma'am,' he said, going towards her and hold- 
ing out his hand ; and then he said something in a very low 
tone which I could not hear, and immediately went below. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Field came and glanced at the 
compass. 

X 
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* You managed him splendidlj, Mrs. Field,' I said admir- 
ingly. * Nobody else could have persuaded Urn like that 
I 'm puzzled even yet how he came to yield so readily.' 

But for answer Mrs. Field only looked up into my free 
and smiled with such a happy expression that involuntarily 
I began to wonder what it could have been that the mate 
said to her at parting, and whether it was that that made 
her look so pleased. 

From this time Mr. Fearl treated himself with rather 
more consideration. After his whispered communication 
to Mrs. Field, which I had failed to hear, but which seemed 
to have brought such a happy look to her face, I naturally 
hoped for some alteration in his manner towards her. But 
I was disappointed. True, he no longer seemed to avoid 
her — his deference, indeed, was even more marked than 
before; yet something in his demeanour told me more 
plainly than words that he deemed her infinitely above 
him. That she was never absent from his thoughts was 
evident; that he loved her with all the strength of his 
nature was no less plain ; yet it was as though he loved 
an angel of Heaven, with whom the mere thought of earthly 
union would be blasphemy. 

Mrs. Field seemed to understand his view, but she did 
not seem to appreciate it. Yet she looked happy ; she even 
looked confident, and I only wished I could feel that she 
had good grounds for both her happiness and her con- 
fidence ; for I could see that the happiness of each was 
bound up in the other. Would she be able to open the 
mate's obstinately closed eyes? If so, happy she! But 
if not, then it would be but a bleak future for them both. 
How I hoped she would succeed ! 

The remainder of the voyage passed very uneventfully. 
The weather, though sufficiently lively to keep our small 
crew harder worked than was quite agreeable, was neverthe- 
less tolerably good, and at length we reached our destina- 
tion in good order. 

We dropped anchor opposite Calcutta about six o'clock 
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one morning, and immediately after breakfast Mr. Fearl 
went ashore to report our arrival to Messrs. Fairdyke 
Brothers, the owners of the Golden fVave, leaving me in 
charge of the ship during his absence. He had not 
returned by sunset, so I ordered the lights to be hung out, 
and then, having gone the round of the ship, came back on 
to the poop^ and sat down to keep watch and to speculate 
impatiently as to when I should have an opportunity of 
a quiet talk with Miss Colleton. Fortune favoured me; 
while I was still meditating, she came out of the cuddy on 
to the poop ; and now that I had my chance I suddenly 
felt unaccountably embarrassed. 

*0h, good evening. Miss Colleton,' I said, going up to 
her as though I had not seen her for a month. ' I hope 
you 're quite well — I mean — won't you come and sit down 
for a few minutes ? ' 

She glanced at me and smiled, and I thought I could 
detect, even in the gloom, a blush overspreading her 
cheeks. We went over to the side of the poop and leaned 
over the rail, watching the swiftly flowing river, while I 
tried during the desultory conversation which ensued to 
bring out what I had to say. At length I succeeded. 

' We 've gone through some pretty exciting times, all of 
us,' I observed. 

' Yes, very,' she acquiesced. 

'And we've sailed in very close company since the 
mutiny broke out,' I hazarded. 

'Very close,' she admitted, looking down at the black, 
rushing stream. 

. ' It would be a pity,' I continued tentatively, ' for our 
party to be altogether broken up and separated. We've 
got so friendly, you know, Miss Colleton.' 

' Oh, but we could never forget each other,' she returned 
in a low tone. ' I 'm sure I shall always remember Colonel 
Singleton and Mr. Fearl and ' 

' I — I wasn't thinking of them at the moment,' I hinted. 
'You remember in the cave when my arm was bad, I 
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said something I oughtn't to have said just then, and — 
and — Miss Colleton, I want to say it again now. Don't 
you think we might do our own little share towards keeping 
two of our party together? Need we separate?' 

She bent lower over the rail, as though the rushing flood 
interested her profoundly. 

*Why — shouldn't we — separate?' she murmured. 

'Why?' I exclaimed. 'Because, dearest, I love you! 
Because I can't be happy without you ! Because you are 
everything to roe, and if I lose you I shall lose all I care 
for ! Miss Colleton — Millicent — don't you know I love 
you ? ' and I caught her hand in mine. 

And now she looked up at me, and I could see the soft 
sparkle in her eyes and the sweet smile upon her lips. 

' Why didn't you say so at first ? ' she whispered softly, 
as I drew her towards me. 

' You knew, dearest ! ' I exclaimed. 

'It — it doesn't matter. You may — say it again, if you 
like.' 

And perhaps I said it several times without being 
accused of tediousness before Mr. Fearl hailed the ship 
and I had to heave him a rope, by which he scrambled 
on deck. 

Miss Colleton was about to go below, for it was after ten 
o'clock, when the mate stopped her. 

' Don't go,' he said. ' I 've got some news for both of 

ye ' and then he stopped and, guessing instinctively 

what had happened, looked at first one and then the other 
of us, and even in that light I think he saw the sweet girl 
at my side blush. ' I wish ye much happiness. Miss 
Colleton,' he said in a low voice, which rang with sincerity. 
' And you, too, Mr. Ashton. 'Tis the best piece o' work 
ye've done in yere life, which is sayin' a good deal, an' 
I 'm glad with ye both.' 

' Thank you very, very much, Mr. Fearl,' replied Milli- 
cent ; and she held out her hand. 

He took it delicately, and looked down at it for a 
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moment Then he raised his face, and I saw that there 
was a rather wistful smile on it 

' If 'twouldn't be askin' too much,' he said diffidently, 
* I 'd like to be there when — when it comes off.' 

* You 've got to be best man, Jack Fearl,' I returned, as 
we gripped hands. ' So don't think you '11 get out of it.' 

'Have I?' he queried doubtfully, his self-depreciation 
again showing itself. 

'I should think sol' said Millicent warmly, though 
almost in a whisper. 

He brightened up greatly. 

'I'm very much obliged to ye both,' he said, 'and I 
hope I shan't shame ye. But I must tell ye my news,' 
he continued, cutting short our protestations. "Tis about 
that treasure. I wasn't so sure but what those Customs 
fellows would be wanting to collar it, so I entered it on 
the ship's papers as though we'd had it when we started 
out Well, Mr. Fordyke 's out here just now, and when I 'd 
told him all about it, he said that the firm would only 
claim one-third, and that the rest was to be divided among 
those that had had to fight for it, and had stood by the 
ship. So what d' ye think o' that ? ' 

' By George ! ' I exclaimed. ' But d' you think he 11 stick 
to his word?' 

'Oh, ay,' returned the mate easily. 'He's not the man 
to say a thing and not mean it But I must go below now. 
If ye '11 just hang around till I come back, Mr. Ashton, 
I '11 not be long before I relieve ye,' and he left us. 

Scarcely had he gone when Mrs. Colleton called Milli- 
cent, and I was left alone. But only for a few moments, 
for up came Colonel Singleton. 

' Congratulate me, Mr. Ashton ! ' were his first words. 
' She has consented ! ' 

' I 'm very glad to hear it,' I returned. * Who has ? ' 

' Why, Millicent, of course,' he replied. 

'The devil !' I exclaimed. ' Why,she 's just promised me!' 

' What ! ' he cried. ' She can't have done ! ' 
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* But she has ! ' I retorted. 

' Mrs. Colleton ? ' he queried. 

' Oh ! ' I exclaimed. ' No, Miss Colleton.' 

' Oh ! ' he returned. ' I spoke of Mrs. Colleton.' 

Whereupon we congratulated each other very heartilyt 
and presently the colonel turned in. 

Shortly after this I went and sat down beside the open 
skylight of the cuddy. Everybody seemed to have gone 
to bed, for the lights were turned about half down, and all 
was still. Presently I heard the chart-room door bang to, 
and Mr. Fearl — I knew it must be he — locking it ; so I 
promised myself that my watch would be concluded in a 
very few moments more. But I was mistaken. The mate 
had scarcely locked the chart-room door, when I heard 
Mrs. Field's voice addressing him, proving that she, at least, 
had not yet retired. 

'Oh, Mr. Fearl ' she b^an; then she paused, as 

though in hesitation. ' But perhaps I oughtn't to detain 
you,' she concluded diffidently. 

' If 'tis anything I can do for you, ma'am, I shall be only 
too happy,' returned the mate readily. 

' I was afraid — perhaps you mightn't want to be troubled 
with my worries, when you have so many things to think 
about yourself,' she said, with a trace of sadness in her voice. 

' Indeed, ma'am,' returned the mate earnestly, * nothing 
I could do to serve ye would be a trouble — no matter 
what 'twas.' 

' Of course/ she said nervously, * it 's very kind of you to 
say that ; and yet * 

* And yet what, ma'am ? ' 

* I — I 'm sure you 'd do it for — Mrs. Colleton or—' 

* For Mrs. Colleton!' gasped themate. 'And notforyou?' 

* Well, I — ^you — you 've never tried to avoid her like * 
' Avoid her ! Good Heavens, don't — don't think it that 

way, ma'am ! ' 

* But one can't help but think — when one sees ' 

' But you 've got it wrong, ma'am, you have, indeed ! 
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Whatever I 'd do for any one else I 'd do a thousand times 

more for you* I * and his emotion brought him to a 

full stop. 

'I thought/ continued Mrs. Field, ' that perhaps you 'd 
be so glad now that the time was coming for us all to part, 
and — and never see each other again.' 

The mate groaned. 

'Of course,' went on Mrs. Field, ' I— I'm not like some 
people—' 

' You 're a thousand times better ! ' burst out Fearl. ' If 
ever there was one o' God's own angels come to earth, 'tis 
yereself!' 

' Then, don't you ' — ^her voice had lost its sadness ; it was 
very soft and cooing — ' don't you like — angels — ^that you 
avoid one — as you think ?' 

' Madam— Mrs. Field— don't talk like that ! I can't bear 

it ! Ye only * and again he stopped for want of words. 

Then, suddenly finding them, he rushed on, ' Oh, if ye only 
knew what I feel, ye 'd spare me this pain ! In another 
minute I shall say what '11 make ye despise an' hate me 
for daring even to think it For God's sake, Mrs. Field, 
have pity on me and remember I 'm only human ! ' 

' But that 's what we all are,' returned Mrs. Field. * I 'm 
not really an angel, Mr. Fearl ; and I don't want to be 
thought one by — by those I — ^like. I'm just — a little 
woman, you know.' 

'Madam — Mrs. Field — ^ye don't understand — and I 
daren't tell ye ! ' 

' But why not ? Am I so terrible ? ' 

' Oh, no, ma'am ; no 1 'Tis not that 1 ' 

' Then why won't you tell me ? I think you might' 

'Oh ! ' groaned the mate in agony. ' It 's got to come I 
Forgive me, ma'am 1 I — I can't help it I I love you ! 
I love ye almost more than I can bear ! I 'm sorry to 
pain ye by saying it, but perhaps 'tis best ye should know. 
Forgive me ! ' 

' But what must I forgive you for ? ' 
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* Why, I — I told you. I love you,* 

* Well !' 

* You Ve — you 're laughmg at me- 



' No, no, Mr. Fearl I I 'm not ! ' she cried swiftly. ' Oh, 
can't you understand?' 

There was just one moment's tense silence. Then the 
mate moved. 

'Mrs. Field,' he exclaimed, with breathless eagerness, 
'ye don't mean — ^ye can't mean— oh, don't torture me, 
Mrs. Field ! ' 

' Suppose you — call me Stella ! ' said Mrs. Field softly. 

Then there rose from below a sound of scuffling, in the 
midst of which came Mrs. Field's voice again — 

'Oh, don't, dear! You'll break your angel to bits if 
you 're not more careful' 

And just as the mate's penitent tones rose upon my ear, 
I suddenly awoke to the disgraceful part I was plajring. 
Full of contrition, I got up quietly and hurried away, beset 
with conflicting emotions ; gladness at the happy termina- 
tion of the contest, and shame at having been an eaves- 
dropper. And, truth to tell, I was also somewhat 
bewildered at the sudden epidemic of love-making which 
had broken out among our party. I wondered if the 
doctor could have given us anything for it, but feared it 
had about run its course by now. When, as I turned 
roimd the corner of the deck-house, I saw somebody 
leave Reavy, I went towards him, feeling relieved at 
the thought that now, at least, I should be able to have 
a more commonplace chat. As I approached him, I 
noticed that he was wheezing happily. 

' Good evening, Reavy,' I said. ' A nice night' 

' Beautiful, sir,' he returned, with unnecessary fervour. 

* Wasn't somebody with you just now ? ' I asked. 

He grinned sheepishly. 

'Well, yes, sir,' he replied. 'Twas Mrs. Wilson, sir. 
Me an' her 's been a-makin' of it up to get spliced as soon 
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' Good HeaTcns ! You don't say so ! ' I ejaculated. 

* Tis true ' 

* ""Tis pity ; pity 'tis, 'tis true !"' I quoted helplessly. 

' No, sir/ he replied with dignity. ' I don't call it no 
pity, sir. She 's a good woman, is Jemima — that is, Mrs. 
Wilson — Mrs. Reavy, as is to be; an' a handy, sir, an' 
I ' 

'Well, John,' I said, cutting him short, 'I wish you 
every happiness. You 've only done the same as the rest 
of us. There's the colonel and Mrs. Colleton ; Fearl and 
Mrs. Field; myself and — ^and — oh, yes, it's settled. 
Thank you very much, John. And now there 's you and 
Mrs. Wilson. I 'm going to bed. My nerves won't stand 
any more shocks. Good night, John ! ' 

' Good night, Mr. Ashton^ sir ! ' he returned, chuckling 
gleefully ; and I went below and turned in. 

It had got, perhaps, into the small hours of the morning, 
when I was awakened by a commotion on deck. I listened. 
It was somebody singing, laughing, and bawling out in 
turns, and I should have said it was the doctor's voice, but 
I could not believe him to be in such a condition. But 
whoever it was, he presently came down and along the 
gangway ; and, alas, I could no longer doubt his identity. 
It was the doctor and nobody else; and now he was 
singing— 

' '* Oh, I feel just as happy as a big sunflower. 
That nods and bends in the breezes ; 
And my heart 's as light as the wind that blows 
The leaves from off the treeses 1 " 

' Mr. Ashton ! Mr. Ashton 1 ' he shouted, stopping at 
my door and banging and kicking at it. ' Open, sesame 1 
I say, you know, d'you want some nice physic?' and he 
laughed like mad. 

I sprang out of my bunk and, feeling very much shocked, 
pushed back the bolt. The next moment the door flew< 
open with a rush until it was stopped, to my infinite 
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sorrow, by my bare toes. As I capered hastily backwards, 
muttering naughty words under my breath, the doctor 
popped his head in. 

' Hallo ! ' he said, laughing as if it were a funny thing 
to wedge a fellow's toes underneath a door. ' I say, ba^^e 
you heard the news ? About the money, eh ? ' 

' Yes,' I snapped, holding a set of toes in each hand ; ' I 
have. And you ought to be ashamed of yourself to come 
aboard in this state ! ' 

' Oh,' he laughed, ' I 'm only happy. So would you be if 
you were me. I say, I've seen Reavy and he's told me 
about you and Miss Colleton, and the colonel and Mrs. 
Colleton, and Fearl and Mrs. Field. And I say, it's 
awfully funny, don't you know I ' 

' Has he told you about himself and Mrs. M^lson ? ' 
I asked. 

* Eh ? You don't say ! Oh, Lord, what a tribe we are ! 
I say, Mr. Ashton, I 've got a little girl in England mysdf, 
and I '11 not be three days ashore before we '11 be at church 
and • 

' Get out !' I roared, and picking up a boot I flung it at 
his head. 

But I was just too late. He pulled the door to and 
went off laughing and singing to his own berth, where he 
presently subsided. 

The next morning I was up betimes, but not before 
Mr. Fearl, for I found him on the poop doing nothing in 
particular. The moment he saw me he came quickly 
up and gripped me by the hand, yet without speaking 
a word. I had never seen him looking so happy before. 

We went over to the ship's side and, leaning on the rail, 
gazed, still silently, across the river. It was some minutes 
before either of us spoke, for each was full of his own 
thoughts ; but at length the mate broke the silence. 

' God 's good ! ' be said softly. 

' Ay,' I returned. 

'I couldn't believe it when ye told me, Ashton,' he 
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continued presently. 'But 'twas so. And — and Mrs. 
Field '11 take a worse name before we 're much older.' 

'Not a worse one, Fearl,' I said. 'And look here, old 
man, I 'm awfully glad ! ' 

And at this we turned and faced each other and gripped 
hands again with a laugh that was near to tears. Then, 
feeling half ashamed of ourselves, we began to walk up 
and down the poop, chatting in a desultory fashion, until 
breakfast-time, when we went below. 

On taking our places, after exchanging all manner of 
hearty greetings and good wishes for the future one with 
another, we seemed to sort ourselves out afresh with a 
unanimity as curious as it was satisfactory in its results. 
Fearl, of course, sat at the top of the table ; on his left was 
Mrs. Field ; I sat next her with Miss Colleton on my other 
side. Opposite to Mrs. Field sat the colonel ; beside him 
Mrs. Colleton and then the doctor. And when the doctor 
caught my eye he — ^like the shameless fellow that he was — 
actually winked. 

All that day Fearl was very busy; superintending, amongst 
other things, the removal of the captured mutineers. Mr. 
Fordyke came aboard early and stayed to dinner ; and the 
things he said to us about the way we had behaved since 
the mutiny broke out nearly made us blush. He shook 
hands with Barney Flinn, to that gentleman's supreme 
glorification, and told him that his share of the treasure 
should be invested for him in the funds till he came of 
age, by which time he would have had four or five years' 
schooling. 

About supper-time Fearl came aboard with a scratch 
crew to work the ship, and the information that we were to 
set sail the next morning for Liverpool. That supper was 
a very jolly meal ; and when it was finished Fearl called for 
silence and got up to make a speech. 

' Ladies and gentlemen,' he said, ' as this is most likely 
the last meal we shall have together in undisturbed privacy, 
I thought I 'd like to say a few words to you alL We may 
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reasonably hope that our perils and adventures are at an 
end, for to-morrow morning we shall have two officers 
come aboard as first an' second mates, an' another two men 
sent by Fordykes to strengthen our end o' the ship in case 
the new crew should take anything of a fancy for the 
treasure that's in the light-room. An' wi' this reinforce- 
ment, and a tolerable watch, I don't think even Struelli 
would stand much chance o' success if he were back to 
head another mutiny. 

* An' so, that bein' the case, I thought I 'd like to say a 
few words before we're invaded by the new-comers (Hear, 
hear ! — ^from the colonel). We 've got through our dangers 
wonderfully well ; more well ' — he paused, and his glance 
for an instant rested involuntarily on Mrs. Field — 'than I 
could ever have dared hope for. We've got a fortune 
apiece — for that 's what our shares in the treasure '11 work 
out to — and we 've — several of us — got what's better than 
twenty fortunes all rolled together. And coming out of 
our troubles so, I for one don't regret 'em.' (Applause, 
and, from the ladies, smiles and conscious glances.) 

* It 's been a strange experience, has ours,' continued the 
mate. ' The Golden Waire has made many a cruise before, 
and, please God, she '11 make many a cruise again ; but 
when all 's said and done, it seems to me that the one she 's 
just made will be the cruise of her life. An' though I don't 
hold wi' blood-tales in a general way, yet it seems a pity 
that the story o' this cruise should be forgotten; an' so 
I've got a proposal to make. An' 'tis this: That Mr. 
Ashton, there, should be requested by the general company 
to write a true and detailed account of all that has happened 
since we left Hong-Kong ; and that when he 's written it, he 
should read it to us, and that after that we have it printed 
and published as a warning to others.' 

This astounding proposal was received with a burst of 
the most uproarious applause, in which even the ladies 
joined heartily. Everybody shouted and banged on the 
table in delighted agreement, and when I sprang to my 
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feet to protest, I actually could not hear my own voice for 
the din. As the noise began to subside Mr. Fearl motioned 
to me to sit down. But I stuck on my feet, for, really, the 
thing was preposterous ! Just then I felt my coat tugged. 
I looked down ; it was Miss Colleton. After a moment's 
hesitation, I made the best of a bad job and resumed my 
seat. 

' You must do it,' she whispered ; ' it 's an honour to be 
asked.' 

*An honour !' I ejaculated: 'd'you know what work it 
means ? Have you ever tried writing ? ' 

' No, but it 's easy enough,' she returned. 

And the mate seemed to be of the same opinion. 

' I know Mr. Ashton '11 do it,' he said. ' 'Tisn't as if 'twas 
anythin' difficult; for to write a plain tale about what's 
happened to ye is as easy as steerin' a berthed ship. An' 
especially so if ye happen to have a bit of a hitch on yere 
grammar ; though that 's a matter of opinion, for lots do 
very well without. An' if ye want help, Mr. Ashton, ye've 
only got to ask an' ye '11 get as much as '11 be good for ye. 
Or if ye 're shaky in yere spellin', we '11 get ye a Butterworth. 
So, what d' ye say ? Come, now, Mr. Ashton, do it like a 
good fellow 1 ' and with this appeal he sat down. 

After a moment's consideration I rose to my feet 

* Well,' I said, ' I '11 do it (roars of applause) on one 
condition (dubious murmurs). And that condition is, that 
nobody makes a single criticism during the reading of the 
narrative. When I 've finished reading it to you, then you 
may criticise, but not before.' 

There was some little discussion on this condition, but 
finally it was voted fair and agreed to. So a day or two 
later I set to work on my task ; and now, after the lapse of 
no short time, I have at length completed it Though I 
have found it fully as difficult as I anticipated, yet it has 
not been so laborious as I feared ; and if the reader has 
derived from its perusal but one-tenth of the — unexpected 
— pleasure which I found in the writing of it, I am content 



L'ENVOI 

About eight months had elapsed since we had set sail 
from Calcutta for the Old Country, and now, in Captain 
Pearl's dining-room, I had just finished the reading of my 
history of TAe Cruise of the ^Golden Wave,^ According to 
the condition I had imposed when undertaking the duties 
of chronicler, no criticism had been permitted during the 
perusal ; but now that I rolled up the concluding sheets, 
and, vacating my place on the hearthrug, sat down in a 
vacant chair, the pent-up torrent showed signs of bursting 
its barriers. 

' Is that all ? ' asked the colonel ominously. 

I nodded my head. 

' Then it won't do,' he returned emphatically. 

* Positively scandalous! ' said Mr. Pearl. 

' I never knew of such a thing in my life before ! ' cried 
Mrs. Singleton. 

* It 's not a bit nice of you, Pred,' said my own little wife, 
Millicent 

* I really wonder how you dared,' quoth Mrs. Pearl 

' I say, you know, Mr. Ash ton,' said the doctor, ' you've 
laid it on a bit too jolly thick.' 

I felt myself in rather a tight place, so remained silent, 
waiting for further details. Nor had I to wait long. 

' Well,' said the colonel, when the first outburst had par- 
tially subsided, ' I 'm glad you all agree with me. I was 
afraid perhaps you wouldn't ; though, really, anybody can 
see that he 's treated me most abominably in his story.' 

' You, colonel ? ' asked Mr. Pearl, while all looked at the 
colonel in surprise. 'Why, what's he said about you ?' 

< What 's he said ? ' echoed the colonel, surprised in his 

884 
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tarn. ' Why, what are you all objecting to, if it 's not to 
the way he has spoken about me ? ' 

' Well/ said the mate, ' I wasn't thinkin' of you myself. 
But what is it, anyway ? ' 

'Why, he's said — and I call it positively libellous — that 
I have no sense of humour.' 

' Oh,' said the mate, and laughed. ' That ain't anythin' 
to make a noise about.' 

' Of course not,' said Mrs. Singleton. ' He had to tell 
the truth, Tom; and you know you haven't any — to 
speak of.' 

' My dear ! ' gasped the colonel. 

' It 's no use " my*dearing " me^ because you haven't If 
you only had the tiniest bit, then you 'd know you haven't 
any. I 'm surprised at you picking that out as a fault when 
there is such a real one.' 

' I thought,' said Fearl, ' that he 'd done you more than 
justice, colonel. But the way he 's gone an' told about me 
iightin' Struelli would make anybody think — well, I don't 
know what.' 

' Well, but look here, Fearl, he had to, you know,' said 
Dr. Ford. ' There 's nothing for you to grumble about in 
that. Look at the way he's cracked you up in other 
places-^and, between us, when you didn't deserve it. 
Now, if he'd told about you coming aboard the ship in 
the small hours of the morning in an ecstatically joyous 
condition, then you might talk. Anybody would think, 
from the way he 's put it, that I came aboard drunk ! ' 

' Not unless they knew ye. Pills,' said Fearl soothingly. 

' Oh, I say ! ' began the doctor ; but Mrs. Fearl 

interrupted him. 

' I 'm very angry with you, Mr. Ashton,' she said. * It 
was bad enough of you to be listening at the cabin sky- 
light ; but for you to have actually put down what you 
overheard is simply disgraceful 1 ' 

' He 's put his own in,' said Millicent wofully. ' And I 
do think he might have left that out' 
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' I 'm very glad he hasn't/ said the colonel * I quite 
enjoyed that bit.' 

* But,' persisted Mrs. Fearl, ' he makes it appear as if I 
had proposed — I mean — well, yes, he does ! And I think 
it 's shameful ! ' 

' Ne'er mind, little woman,' said Fearl tenderly, as he 
patted her hand. ' An' if ye did, 'tis only the more honour 
to ye. I 'd never ha' dared myself.' 

'Well, really,' cried Mrs. Singleton exasperatedly, 'I 
don't know what you 're all talking about, I 'm sure. Here 
you are finding fault where there is none, but not one of 
you has hit upon the only real fault in the story.' 

' An' which is that, ma'am ?' asked Fearl. 

' Which, indeed ! Why, he makes me appear as if I 'd 
been crazy. See how stupid he makes me look. And how 
he 's told about me wanting to get back to the ship as soon 
as we had got into the cave, and about me asking you 
to ^peak nicely to the mutineers, and — and ever so many 
other things beside. He 's made me appear quite a trying 
person.' 

' Well, my dear,' said the colonel gently, ' you know you 
were sometimes. And he had to tell the truth ' 

' Tom ! ' cried Mrs. Singleton. 

' Really, you needn't " Tom " me in that tone, my dear. 
You know he hasn't made you appear half as trying as you 
were — sometimes.' 

* Goodness gracious ! ' gasped Mrs. Singleton. ' Has the 
man got some sense of humour after all ? ' 

But the colonel was perfectly serious. His words were 
uttered wholly and entirely in the interests of truth. 

' Look here,' said the doctor. ' I'll be satisfied if Ashton 
will take out that part about me going into hysterics when 
Captain Freeland was going to drink the poisoned rum. I 
wouldn't like the public to read that' 

' No, he shan't take it out,' cried Fearl. ' 'Twould spoil 
the effect Besides, man, they did ye credit ; and anyway, 
he 's put his own in, when old Struelli's gang caught him.' 
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' But I don't like having my hysterics published abroad,' 
remonstrated the doctor. 

'Ye should have thought o' that before havin' 'em, then,' 
returned the mate. ' I didn't want him to put in about my 
whisky bottles, but he 's gone an' done it. I think he 'd 
better take that bit out, though, and also what I said to 
him that night on the fo'c's'le, just after we 'd got back to 
the ship.' 

' He must certainly alter what he 's said about me lacking 
humour,' said the colonel. 

'And I won't have everybody told that I'm a trying 
person,' cried Mrs. Singleton. 

' You 'd better take out that part where you proposed to 
me, Fred,' whispered Millicent confidentially. 

' I shall be positively ashamed to look people in the face 
if Mr. Ashton doesn't alter his account of what passed 
between John and me in the cabin,' said Mrs. Fearl 
tearfully. 

' He '11 spoil it if he does,' said the doctor with emphasis. 
' To tell the truth, I was wishing he 'd been peeping through 
the skylight, as well as listening, so that he could have 
given us more details. But my hysterics are on quite 
a different plane. Nobody would miss them if they 
were ' 

' If ye please, Mr. Ashton, sir,' came Reavy's voice 
from behind, making us all turn to where the boatswain 
and his wife occupied seats during our readings ; ' if I 'm 

not a-makin' too bold, sir ?' and he paused and looked 

round inquiringly for permission to continue. 

'Go ahead, bo'sun,' said Fearl, with sarcastic encour- 
agement. ' One more won't make the least bit o' 
difference.* 

' Well, sir,' proceeded Reavy, ' 'tis my missus, 'ere, as says 
— I mean,' he corrected hastily, as Mrs. Reavy tugged 
energetically at his coat as a warning that her part in the 
protest was to be concealed — ' I mean, as how I 'm a-feelin' 
hurt at Mr. Ashton sayin' as how my face were puckered 

Y 
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up like the mouth o' a tied sack, sir, which didn't ought 
lobe ' 

But he could get no further, for the doctor had begun 
to laugh, and the others catching the infection followed 
suit boisterously, while Reavy gazed at us with his face 
screwed up into a most comical expression of puzded 
bewilderment. 

'Why,' exclaimed Fearl presently, 'yere face is puckered 
up just that way now, so I '11 bet 'twas then.' 

' But he needn't ha' said it,' remonstrated Reavy, look- 
ing helplessly at the amused faces turned towards him. 
' But,' he continued, ' that ain't all, for he says as how that 
night we was in Calcutta, I was a-wheezin' 'appily when he 
come to me i' the waist o' the ship, an' ' 

'An' don't I know ye were?' queried Fearl quickly. 
' Why, man, ye hadn't stopped when I came to ye, and 
that was half an hour after Mr. Ashton had left ye.' 

'An hour an' a half, sir, 'ud be nearer,' corrected 
Reavy. ' Mebbe time seemed short that evenin', while ye 
were—' 

' Don't you start goin' into details, Reavy,' interrupted 
Fearl hastily. ' Mr. Ashton 's done quite enough o' that 
already. An' I '11 tell ye what, Mr. Ashton, I 'd leave that 
story o' yours just as it is. Each one of us thinks as 
all the others have been treated fair an' reasonable, an' 
only thinks as it 's himself or herself as has been wrongly 
done by. So I 'd not alter a word.' 

' I 've never had the slightest intention of altering it,' I 
answered, speaking now for the first time. 

They all stared at me. 

' Well, I '11 be jiggered ! ' exclaimed Fearl, after a pause. 
'We might just as well ha' saved our breath, it seems.' 
And this appeared to fairly express the sentiments of the 
entire party. 

I thought that everything was now ended, but I was 
mistaken. Just before our gathering broke up, Fearl took 
me on one side. 
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' Look here, Ashton,' he said diffidently, 'I 've writ a few 
verses which I thought might come in as a sort o' tailpiece 
to yere story. They ain't maybe equal to Mr. Shakespeare 
or John Milton, Esquire, but ye can use 'em if ye think 
they 11 do.' 

* I 'm pretty sure they will,' I answered. • What are they 
about ? ' 

' Well, here they are,' he said, taking a paper out of his 
pocket ; ' so ye can see for yereself. But ' — and he hesi- 
tated a momentr— ' if ye do tack 'em on^ ye mustn't say I 
wrote 'em, mind.' 

* D' you think I 'm a fool ? ' I retorted. 

•Well, I don't know,' he returned doubtfully. 'Ye 
hanker too much after detail for my likin'.' 

' What 's the tune ? * I asked, ignoring the insinuation. 

' How should I know ? ' he answered impatiently. ' But 
remember, if ye use 'em ye mustn't put my name to 'em.' 

' Don't you alarm yourself,' I returned, shoving the paper 
into my pocket. Then when I came to read them over 
I thought they were the very thing with which to close my 
narrative, and therefore I append them. But I don't know 
what Fearl will say when he sees them. The only possible 
excuse I can offer for divulging their authorship is that, 
after all, one must stick to the truth, a matter which I 
have tried to do to the best of my ability throughout this 
story. . I leave it to the reader to decide whether or not 
the result is satisfactory. 
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SAILOR-MEN 
By John Fearl, Master Mariner, retired. 

Late Commander of the Schooner Ckflden IVaoi on her voyage 

from Calcutta to Liverpool. 

Yo, ho ! Yo, ho I Blow high, blow low, 

Yet the ship must sail the seas ; 
To the crested wave she mast lift her bow, 

And loose her sails to the breeze. 
And right hearty lads, an' many a one. 

Along o' the ship must sail. 
To dare the Doldrums' quiverin' sun 
An' to face the livin' gale. 

Yet fill yere glasses, my bully mates ! 

We go not T>ut this trip. 
An' drink a health to the skipper an' mates, 
An' the crew o' the good old ship, 

My lads ! 
An' a health to the good old ship ! 

An' when the ship is ninnin' free, 

Wi' the wind abaft the beam. 
An' the breeze is slack, an' the lazy sea 

Don't make my lady squeam ; 
Oh ! 'tis then, ' Those narsty s'ilor-men, 

A-chewing their narsty quid, 
Wi' their narsty talk, an' their lumberin' walk. 
Must to keep in their place be bid ! ' 

Yet fill yere glasses, my bully mates. 

We knows our place, do us ; 
An' never a woman got yet at our hands 
What called for a blanky fuss. 

Not that from the like 
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But when the ship's on a black lee shore, 

An' the froz'n sail breaks ere it bends, 

An' the storms o* hail in the witherin' gale 

Bite blood from our finger ends ; 

Oh, 'tis then, 'Those gallant sailor-men, 

So stordy, an' strong an' leal t' 

As we haul the sheets to the ice-bound cleats. 

An' steady the strugglin' wheel 1 

So fill yere glasses, my bully mates ! 

No storm shall make us quail. 

An' when they shout, ' The Storm Fiend 's out !' 

Be sure we'll never fail, 

My lads 1 
It ain't our trick to fail. 

Oh, when we 're out for a cruise ashore, 

'TIS then as we 're all that 's bad ; 

An' never a word as is good is heard 

O' the rollickin' sailor-lad 1 

Oh, 'tis, * Don't you go by the Sailors' Home, 

Or the docks, where the ships they berth ; 

For the sailors there drink, quarrel, an' swear ; 

They 're the drunkenest louts on earth 1 ' 

But fill yere glasses, my bully mates ! 

Ashore we'll be for a spell ; 

An' drink a health to our Sues an' Kates, 

Ere we go once more — ^ah, well, 

My lads ! 
To a sort of a liquid hell 1 

But when the land 's at ins an' outs. 

An' things ain't all serene. 
Oh, 'tis then there's shouts for the 'drunken louts ' 

O' the mercantile marine 1 
Oh, 'tis then for ' our jolly sailor-boys,' 

As reserves for their ' hearts of oak 1 ' 
When the foeman's hand 's against our land. 
An' there 's stroke to give for stroke 1 

Then fill yere glasses, my bully mates 1 

In trouble to us they turn ; 
An' fight we will, the peace until ! 
What for, ain't our concern, 

My lads! 
Not ^it of it our concern ! 
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We'll drink to the piping times o' peace. 

Though not because we 're slack. 
If the good old country raised her voice, 

By God, but we 'd answer back I 
Wi' knotted hands an' bare right arms 

We 'd face the foeman's blade. 
An' show in the midst o' war's aJanns, 
The stuff that the sea has made I 

Then fill yere glasses, my bully mates ! 
An' laugh, < Ho, ho 1 ' to the Dutch ! 
An' if with a hand they touch our land — 
By God ! but we '11 give 'em ' touch,' 

My lads I 
'Cause that ain't theirs to touch I 

They '11 find Uie worth on a future day 

Of the men they think so dear ! 
When their ships are manned by a foreigner band, 

An' trouble has come too near. 
An' then they '11 call on their sailor-men ; 

And an answer swift we 11 make ! 
And with one stroke break the Dutchman's yoke, 
For the good old country's sake. 

So bmnper glasses, my bully mates 1 
And a toast as we '11 fight for true ! 
The Queen, whom God keep ! An' her sway 
o'er the deep I 
And her ships and their every crew. 

My lads 1 
And the Jack, and its country, too I 
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